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SUPPLEMENT 


DES confirms closure of 13 
colleges of education 


hy J’lian MucArtltur 

Thin ton colleges of education mo 
to .ho closed, tlio Department of 
Kdiiculinn und Science cun firmed 
officially this week. It said that the 
futures of another 19 col I eyes were 
still officially under consideration. 

Hie vc n major centres of teacher 
*' fttim-'ilinit, e.ich with between l.OOli 
and 1,500 place? for teacher train* 
iiiR, have emerged from the leoi-gu- 
nisi 1 1 'n m of the colleges initiated 
three years ago in Circular 7/73. 
The futures of 110 institutions have 
now heeii settled. Agreement Inis 
UlnuIv hern readied an another 22. 

Colleges which will be closing 
arc: Alnwick; Darlington; Went- 

worth Castle, lim ns Icy ; Ritdhrrtnk, 
fill io iv dm ry; St Paul's, Kugliy; 
Mary Ward, Nottingham; Colonm, 
Wu« Wickham; Puiteridgc Bury, 
I, mini; Saffron Wuldcn; Sitting- 
buiirue; [fere ford; MurJa Asstuti |it*i v 
I .ii net c in ; and Kosteven. 

Since the report in The THUS on 
>*Iiily “•*». die simaiimt bus changed 
for sis: coll egos. The future *>f three 


— St Peter’s, Huftlcy ; Cuihum, Abing- 
don ; and Hnckerill, Bishop's Store- 
ford — -is still under consideration, 
liurefmcl, Maria Assuiujira and 
Kusiewu arc closing. 

Thu other instittitinns whu.se 
future is still under consideration 
are: City of Newcastle, Northern 
Cnuiiliv*'; Nonhuuihcrlaml ; Middle- 
tun St George ; Tees side Day ; F. L. 
Colder; Wolverhampton Day, 
Dudley ; Peterborough outpost «f 
Rest even ; Leicester; All Saints. 
Tor ten hum ; Thomas Huxley; Bishop 
Otter, Rngrmr ; St Osy tit’s ; and 
Wes i m in st or. 

The sit uar ion of the colleges in 
October. 1976, became dear this 
week when the DES announced pro- 
visional ad miss ion targe is for col- 
leges and dcparrpients of education, 
coupled with a student target for 
1981, which is Gfl.OOO teacher train- 
ing places, with up admission of 
20,0(10 iinn-graduatc students next 
year. 

Only three amendments need to 
be made to the list published in 
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Hereford reaches the end of the long debate 
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by Sue Reid 

Hereford College of Education is to 
close in 1979, -the Department of 
Education and Science ruled this 
week. There will be no further 
intake of students at. the college. 
^jiFici next month. 

- The depart uiem/s decision murks 
the end of a long debate over which 
of the three colleges of education 
.in tlic.Hureford-Worcester authority 


taiRetH. 

Originally the DES favoured the 
closure of Hereford and -proposed 
;-cet4ii»pnfc Shoimope New. College! of 


Education and Worcester Collage. 
But this advice was overruled by 
Lord Crowtlier-Hunt, Minister of 
State for Higher Education, after 
receiving a delegation from the 
college, which has 600 students. 

The choice was then given to the 
county authority and both the edu- 
cation committee and the further 
education sub-coin mit tec coine out 
in favour of retaining Hereford. 
However, this decision was rejected 
by the county council which voted 
against the recommendation to ke$p 
the college but provided no solution 
in -Its place. 

. The DES, now says that lit the 
, absence of any strpng recommenda* 


Admissions : the DES memorandum 
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The Secretary of State has decided 
after consulting the Advlsoiy Curnmlt- 
•jee on tlie Supply and .Training of Tea- 
chers that .20,000 non-graduate students 
should be admitted to colleges and 
jlbpai-tuiohlt of education lii 197$. Tills 
ahemrmmdurti seis out the methbd by 
- Which die Intakes of Individual col- 
leges have b«ir determined and offers 

S ut dance as to ■ their balance between 
liferent categories .of students. 1 
CHURCH COLLEGES, -r^The. Churdi or 
. England, and. Roman'- Catholic Colleges 
-have been allocated' their. historic, 
shares of -the local Jnfnk.tr and these 
have been divided bet weeh; Individual 
-■,'IiMtitutlonsJJii consul tad oh with the 
• ■ C bu rcti' of eWg land Board . of Education 
add-', the Ca labile Education Council. 
This aramge meat covers also Chufth 
■Colleges which ere to becoche -consti- 
tuent parts pf- larger ’Federal fnatitu- 
Uom.fe g, FoeJwmptoh): or ere to be 
/merged . in new - voluntary Institutions 
• (eg. Derby J/-.../ 14 

•!• The Intakes and -1981 targets pjrp- 
;. posed for Church Of England Colleges 
. ;!*rd .liable id- revision , In the light or 
decishmi which' aro‘ : expected this' 
n the long-term future of 


Institutions .aJto 

«TA11V COLLEGES 


,OTH EH VOLUNTARY COLLEGES 
•;Frnm 1976 o n wards - 1| .will .be nqcfo 
jary lit reducing intakes .-increasliiRlv 
to take Inin me count each lusrttutlnn's 
u reliable share of the 601000 - teacher, 
training, places ’referred to 16 tlie 



tlinsp vof , tna dy imp? ; grp > well on - the 

why', lii' sepliimiftt ' 
iefuufic :ot ;i k '—" lJ - 


T-or the purposes, however, of deter- 
mining 1976 recruitment targets it has 
been assumerd that In-service training 
amJ Indue lion will be spread propor- 
tionately, that with minor adjustments 
referred to latpr postgraduate recruit- 
ment will be as at present authorized, 
and that 40 per cent, of students In 
each college will follow a four year 
course. On" these, assumptions each 
institution's share! df tlie 1981 numbers 
in concurrent tr&iniag has boon talcu- . 
•lated. , 

1 To facilitate, the smoothest possible 
run down of teacher tfalniug, particu- 
larly where Institutions are being . re- 
quired to make large reductions 1 It Is 
proposed that each Institution’s -share 
of .the 1976 Intake should ha the meap 
:of the above .proportion and its /share, 
Of, the 1975 Intake (pFter makJng'aJloW-, 
atice for colleger which wlH/tuive no 
1976 intake). 

LOCAL ADJUSTMENTS .—It fs open 
to authorities ,1b suggest adjustments 
between .did '197$' intakeBi. proposed for. 
their own '.college *<■ and also to peRd- 
■Hftte -odjustnients' With neighbouring, 
•authorities, so long as the totals ‘Hire ‘ 
dot ’Cweided, . Adjustments. -to the lb-*. 
fake 4 of Voluntary, icnlloges must ba “ 
agreed hy .the providing bodies con- 
cerned ai well as by the department. 
Aliy, proposals for such adjustments or 
tor the alincallnn 'of Individ tial- tar- ' 
gets vdlhhi i Joint target should be 
made to the department by. the end. 
Of the year. • ..• ' v- 

Ol)TpUT.^-Thc 4qtrb- 
ss.wiijch permit .UefaS-v 
tment-tp tMchlnglas; 
ke • jfi - nacPssary •• for - a ri .- 


Another turn of the screw 
for colleges and polys 


The TUBS nn July 25: Bretton Hall 
will have 350 stmients, the target 
for Trent Polytechnic is 950 not 850 
and the target foe Brentwood is 450 
mu 400. 

The provisional allocation of 
places in 1981 includes 5,600 for 
II o mu n Catholic colleges and 10,000 
for Church of England colleges. 

Out of the drastic reorganization, 
II cities or areas dial will be major 
centres for teacher education have 
emerged: Manchester, which will 
have 1,850 places in two institu- 
tions; Rneliampion ((,500). Bath and 
Bristol (1,400), Liverpool (1,250), 
Crewe and Klsagei (1,100), and Bir- 
mingham, Bradford Gloucestershire, 
Leeds, Sheffield and Goldsmith's 
College, London, each with 1,000. 

The regional distribution of places 
is: North — 4,200; North West — 
9,475 ; York.shire/Humberside— 
7,075; West Midlands — 7,075 ; East 
Midlands — 4,535 ; East Anglia — 
1,350 ; Greater London — 9.G90 ; 
other South East — 10,450 ; South 
We£t — 4,580; Wales— 3,600. Details 
for Wules are still to be announced. 


Local authorities ure to he told 
next week that any increase in 
student numbers in further and 
higher education will have tu come 
out of existing 'resources “as far as 


possible”. For the 16-19 year-olds, 
there should be no unduly small " 
groups, and firmer steps should be 


tlon from the county council it has 
decided that Hereford College must 
dose. But the ruling is causing 
deep concern among staunch sup- 
porters of Hereford. 

The county could lose £1,500,000 
in revenue when the college closed, 
said Councillor Philip Hart, chair- 
man of the education committee. 

Shenstone New College, with £2m 
of newly completed buildings, was 
in line tor closure when the educa- 
tion committees favoured retaining 
Hereford. But now it hopes to go 
ahead with proposals to create an 
Open campus with the adjoining 
Bromsgrove College of further Edu- 
' cation. . 


taken tu tighten the sniff-student 
ratios. 

These instructions are contained 
in a government circular to lie 
issued by the Department of the 
Environment next week. It will 
have a section uu each local 
uuthority service und wilt give gene- 
rut guidance uu how and where to 
make the cuts. 

It warns quite clearly of very 
hard times to come, and repeats tha 
statement made by Mr Antlmny 
Crosland, Secretary of State for the 
Environment, earlier this month 
that in 1976-77 there will be no 
increase in reui terms in local 
authority expenditure, and that 
“there will have to be a standstill ”, 

It says that existing pupil- 
teacher ratios slinuld be maintained 


Armed guards on 
showcase 


and the number of tcachan t 
pot tiu nail v decreased in * 

sc houU where the population 
falling. This could lead to tei 
unemployment in certain uam' 
the country. * ’ 

An education officer comma,- 
this week hat “it doesn’t net 
crystal bajl to tell you ibatr 
logic of tins circular means t«A 
unemployment The obvious^ 
didates for unemployment wert>' 
married women returners, stub 
leaving college, and possibly K 
timers. * 

According to other ed 
officers, there are many , 
authorities who feel that one t | 
more obvious areas to be c at 
higher education. 

The circular adds that ihm r; 
he no scope at nil for any inm* 
In expenditure in such areas u A 
youth service and adult eduati 
All other local authority 4 cm 
meats are being asked to be 
severe look at spending, ini, 
appears that money spent onrn 
is going to be the hardest ii, 
all.— TES. 


Sir Robert attacks 
‘ unreal ’ research 


Turkish campus in criminology 


F 1 I" : 


. ‘ Because tile I Mafrh ^decision To 

red ure (tm utjahali[.thuT.qf,,plaoc^ id 
.abour GO.OOfl, .the', ^tovlgpoiii- 
• Jor /wiK^UWlIjSls' RccpSliy 

lower ittah Iho^ imiljraTca ip proviuu!*; 

• ' curJ-esphritieute. . ■' 

' Thp projeCdbrts ill Rt/horts 

■■ An .Fducatinii : iVn W’enjv|s^g«a-' thpf; the 
itbiiV'ot W.ow> pucjfs niwu be/tpii\v 
' . puiWJ', of ‘ r «bant :T2;5pO plaCt-s/ for In- 
vu-vlce' '.^ndvlndu^twflf frjifrilie, 7,000 
PhiLcs _- fdr poHigrtuluatc trolijing-^nd 
Hu* rental rider ruC cone urrant; Courses. 
This . -»UL head Jo ; be ’ kept 

under Ce vJeW ' in , cpnsUIia llbii 


secondary schools shows that althougli 
there has been improvement in some 
subjeers the position has worsened In 
otliers and, with the exception of 
drama,, which can now be excluded 
from tlie Hat, they trill all continue to 
need special attention. Colleges should 
continue . to give priority to i-ccrultment 
to those Breas. i 

Alfliough -physical' education Is not 
Included In the above Us( It will also 
be- important to give some ' priority to 
the output from the former speddllsr 
colleges which are now. incorporated 
In larger Institutions. 

BALANCE OF TRAjN TNG.— The annex 
to last year's admissions letter sug- 
gested that Die reduction should be- 
applied, proportionately to the follow- 
ing two ; broad categories ;• of stu- 
dertis:— r " p .. r .';. • 

■ nursery, nursery /In rant;. Infant, In- 
fanf junior; 1 i. .. .' , .. 

■ Junior, Jiihlbr/seil|ndary . and sec 
ondary.- (other than in the shortage 
achat)- .. 

, It has befen agreed with ACSTT that 
Hhp -, balnhce : bf training' as between 
■these two care* pries should not be dls 

hi r bed and this Will be ft,. 

achieved If Individual .colleges reduce 
their Intakes to both groups propor- 
tionaiely 

POSTGRADUATE 1 ENTRANTS 1976 

w. -„uate Teacher 

•Training negbtryi .shows that appl„„ 
Hons for admission to training In $ep- 
Jemlici-, I975,..bayt> •bccii substantial^,: 

.ib«lc(W jti» u, le#el*f>! « thp- ■ l adWtohu<i* : 

; .^ti mas, (ait; yeafi .and, /alihog gh 
had rid rro wed ’’during 1 the yeor 
llUIc .pk-flspqct. of excpAtiii 
Iqlal of some 9;lQQ prices .lit the. oil- 
.I6ge3, jvhWh wad ItselE L/OO bcTqW the 

nurnhw ailthorlged 1 ' ■' 

‘ Ip . tliiise clrLumsiahCes It. Is .con 


from page 1 

around the campus, relations, be- 
tween students and tlie rector broke 
down last spring. In May a boycott 
on lectures began, and 95 pet- cent 
of students seem to have taken part. 

The university authorities stepped 
up their use oF po] icemen as instru- 
ments of academic discipline and 
students would be picked up over- 
night and taken to Ankara's' mili- 
tary. prison at Mamak — to be 
released without charge? rhs next 
dOy. 

As the end of year examinations 
approached in mid-July, the univer- 
sity authorities became increasingly 
desperate in tiielr efforts to rett^rn 
to normal. Military police shut down 
the student union just two days 
before the examinations began. But 
only 78 students from a total popu- 
lation of 9,000 turned .lip to take 
tiielr examination papers bn the 
first morning. The next day the 
nuinber went down to 54. ■ 

By now the situation at METU 
was arousing national concern. The 
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Nobel winner proposes entry change 


leader of the opposition, Mr Eccvit, 
has denounced the university adml- 
nia'lratlon, and on July. 19, 25 MP? 


from his party .teblecl a motion urg. 
ing a parliamentary Inquiry iitto 
what they - claimed was an atmo- 
sphere of terror at. METU. • 

TheJr words had little : impact. 
Twj . days later, after i 12 of them 
had been picked up by the military 
police, die students announced that 
they- found conditions in their hos- 
tels “unendurable and .wpUld 
abandon them. The Govern'niervt 
responded' by giving the rector the i 
.right to ..evict from the, hostels, any !i 
student not attending lectures or 
examinations. . . 

• Only two days Jkter came the jirst 
^ m^bar. He was 
nr,Al| Gltruez from the faculty of, 
administrative, sciences, who was 
;knpwn ,to synipathizb with the stu* 


by David Walker 
Social Sciences Correspindwi 
University research into crimen 
the criminal law was imprattc 
and often iiud little to do »i 
reality, Sir Robert- Marie,. I 
Metropolitan Police Coimniuim 
•aid last week. 

He nttacked “ unworldly or pff, 
diced academics ” who closed it 
eyes to the fact that some aojoidi 
were achieved by fear, intimidii 
of jurors or sordid dealings by t 
defence lawyers. 

In a speed] at the Police C* 
Bramshill, taking up some of 4 
themes first bi oached In hb fa* 
Dimblcby lecture In 1973, i 
Robert singled out recent wod 
the Oxford Penal- Research B 
which drew questlonabla : cm) 
sions from its use of "shad* 1 
furies. These ignoted the press* 
put on juries oy threats, and o 
exercise of the defence’s rijhli 
cliallenge jurors. : j 

“Most academic research i u* 
taken at uiiivorslties into crime* 
the criminal low -has little 1 ti j 
with reulity and the 
problems confronting the P®* 4 
However, Sir Robert weiu * 
praise tlie work being donpuri*, 
universities. He spoke « 
research at rhe Institute of Cr» 
ology at Cambridge. Unf«rtdJ 
the “impartial research 
done by Professor Gordon- J *,. ”3 
at the Institute of Judicia l 
stration at Birmlngnain 
Mrs Sarah McCabe of 
unit denied that Sir 
marks referred to work done ®" 
which was a pioneering 
find reasons for the retort 
gitiity verdicts on a porm* 1 118 , 

• ' “ His sweeping cpndemhaiWj ^ 
directed at work which 
pi-oyido proofs tp Jushify.J“ 

The enept of 


An uii<.‘rnuiivt' scheme of uii'iyei- 
sity entry for students who find 
examination*; difficult yet uro cagi- 
able id t;i'li;>ual thinking haa been 
sufigo-iU'U by\u leading economist 
and Nobri prize winner. 

i'liv privilege of it university edu- 
’ cj don ,011 Id be eurned by such xtu- 
dents if they were prepared to give 
up “die pleasures of youth ” and 
lead an austere Ufa devoted to their 
subject, he says. . 

Professor F. A. Hayek, well 
known us un opponent of tntuli- 
itiriitulsm and wXuner of die Nobel 
pri/o tor ecnunmica .last year, sug- 
rcsh in next month’s EMcoiime; 
dial ihu difference between the 
. type of mind that allows a srudent 
tu tail through examinations and 
- tlie type of .problem solving mind 
tluit tends tu fail but produces 
migutal though i should be reeng- 
n(7«d. 

Ke says many great scientists 
. were bad pupils and might not have 
passed cmwentlonai univei-aity en- 


10 year limit 
on computer 
replacement 

by David Dickson 

Univcrsitie.-. will almost cortuinly 
•havo Jd keep computer 411513110110118 
’id. operation for at least ten years 
?• *»>r x replui-iiu* them, according to 
. •he uiimiat" Vepori 'of the Computer 
Board for Universities and Research 
; Councils, published this week. 

In the p?st, • uitlversities have 
expected to replace them aftdr tour 
' io eight years hut' cuts in - Govern- 
ment spending have 'altered the 
. position. 

A review of expenditui-e carried 
out in the light o.E cuts revealed a 
likely peak In expenditure 'for 
replacement computer systems in 
1977/78, the -board says. It adds that 
It is : no wd rawing tip plans to even 
out the replacement period over the 
, next seven years.' • • •••*•- 

The .Computeil. Boiiid also, says 
that there is likely in Future to be a 
:> jireatcr emphasis plpced on filmr- 
■ U ‘B resources, although it is avyaro 
mat some computing services can- 
not always be pro.vided aconoiiiically 
on a shared basis. .. 

"Paced tvjth reduction -in finance 
and increasing demands for; com- 
puting facilities, the board has Found 
jt necessary to start a : reappraisal of 
its policy f’j it says. .. ’ .-■ > ■ 

The next 10 yeoi-s are Ukoly tq'-'see 


yector-protessl ng cajia bill ly. 


ate ssssspbJsts^ 

.: .mm}. ---idMifi. JSf&iJKS . 


Advisory COinmltW otf the 

Training or Tewiwi^'i'ami;.. 


esclt.lustilattph* 

Institution ahd 


.on the i.wttiJi roreut:; evl 
;:.tftigflesit. Hvrtt hatibqally 
- prudent . iwurtiA ■ * 11 . qvtrageV in- 
, course wtistagu .aiJd TaHuri*. rate .rif.17 

, SHOR'rAljK,SUB < l i P.CT^.^tn (lie anpey 
■ i to. tnc »l pliers .cuhVoylng - targets for. Hut 
1,975 ertti-y,. ■ ro 7 lcKBs' were, asked ' to 
' ' “ n’recriittSiciH^ indents, utic- 
ai. leach Ing, df mafliii- 
PCb. bnslnc^ vstuJ 
idcsi;. - general 


red uc,_..., 

Initial ’ training’ 
In , an Into’ 
the lastitiiH 
•ted (o.-po«l 
Whp're: mis 
itrwitWs. 


v.i ie ^ nal ; ™und pf, (he 1 struggle, 
stlld .? , R«i "ah A, '-rector, will 
• P e . W'Bht .oMt in tpe law .courts: The 
Students have alreaijy iiried td-get- 

:tlip; Cphjictl . of State to (jhaih ' flie 

: examinations pnd on : Atigust l .tliey 
ba§ed another- att^npt -oij what the 
s^ideiits claim- is hard, evldetica that 

S ptity rgctpr distributed e?ami- : 

: quest ioua 'iij : 1 an effort', to 

exams ^ 9 . p ^ ,l, ” ,,w '-*’^p , ’*V- : folf , )»h- 

tyhaiever, fho result of “the 

l!2 r !S 8 itf ToP i ey ^ ^ uhivqrsity 
& ” eff i !Ct , lost :, a .complete' acade 
,ta\c year. In the dispute, ■ '!• ' 

; * t t 

..Bm'chard, ‘ t ) 1 'former " Ankara 

;p» # c„&! h a G ' ,ardi “" “ 


and protection nild 'rag h, 

realities ’ of ■ which . he ^ 
-not! matters for jury 
but fbr an examination MvL 
cess of iiivestigatio/t. .■JJa-arf 
prior' to- the crifmn^l 

, NEXT WEEK 

iWartih Trdw oti the ittiP 
of slow growtli • v ' 
Clive A^hwih n 

. ’ '.Chlletfy. 

Science, .'Crtwtfvlty-: 

Professor F . 1 S. NqrthPW' 


») Comparison 


m 


- Britain 

. British A^flociaUQnrWgg: 


am), epUlWhi 




and PuUlWhqd 
imj 1 






truiiL-L- ex.miimuimis. At the suiile 
time many student.? were good m 
all sub i eels yei did not Itccome in- 
tclIeL-di.iliy einineiit. 

Protessui Hayek, t'ui marly Tooku. 
professor of economic' science mid 
statistics in London University, dif- 
ferentials the mind with greut 
capuciiv to memorize (nets and the 
mind cliut puzzles out novel conclu- 
sions. 

“ If there are two such different 
types of mind whn both hove their 
contributions to moke to the growth 
of knowledge, it may welt menu that 
our present system oF selecting those 
to be admitted in the universities 
may exclude some who might niuke 
greut contribution!!." 

Professor HuyeU duulits whether 
the number of those accepted hy 
universities becuuse they pusscd ex- 
aminations should increase. Instead 
there ought to be a second way 
of entry in which *' the intensity of 
desire For the acquisition of scienti- 
fic knowledge" counted most. 

Professor Hayek's group of super- 


■uoiiviued students would have in 
make sacrifices to show their reso- 
lution. 

" Wh«t ( envisage is an uu.mgi- 
meui hy which ilutsc who clttisu this 
way. would have such essentials as 
housing, simple food, and an ample 
credit for hooks and the like pro- 
vided, but would have to pledge 
themselves to live beyond this on a 
very restricted hudgei. 

“It seems to me tbut the readi- 
ness to give up for a few year? some 
of the usual pleasures of the young 
is u better indication of the nrob- 
ability of an individual profiling 
from higher cducurion than the suc- 
cess in exHininatiom in a variety of 
scluiol subjects." 

Such a scheme would still require 
proof of ability in the subjeci a 
student had chosen, together with 
evidence that he wu.s making pro- 
gress. 

The end of the course would 
bring its reward, too. Graduates 
would ger ample scholarships and 
complete freedom. 


University ideal now distorted says polys’ chairman 


Sir Alex blames 


• « 


economic crisis 
on lack of polys 

by David Walker 

The malaise of the British economy 
has been caused partly b.y the 
absence of a strong tradition of 
polytechnic education, according to 
Sir Alex Smith, chairman of the 
Committee of Directors of Poly- 
technics. 

- .Sir Alex, director of Manchester 
Polytechnic and a member df the 
University Grants Committee, said 
that the polytechnics were proud 
of their difference from universities. . 

They had their own characteristic 
excellence, not in scholarship but 
In (Jesign, action, the synthesis of 
ideas, professional training and thb 
application of knowledge. 

Yet the universities received three 
tlnles more money for each student 
place tha ii the polytechnics despite 
the Government's faith in them as 
rhe , mainstream of higher education, 
with a range of teaching duties more 



ips^a, extend 
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South African 
detentions 
spark student 
protests 

by Joan Brickliill 

Thousands of atiideut* at South : 
Africa's English language universi- 
ties are pui-ticipitimg in the lnrgcxi 
protest? for three year? fallowing 
the detentions lust week uf three 
student leaders, n lecturer mid hfc 
girl friend. 

All five are being held under the . 
Terrorism Act which allows for in- 
definite dtKMALhm, Inutmummirudu 
and in solitary confinement. If con- 
victed they face u in ini m uni sen- 
tence of five years’ impi-isonineiil 
and a maxim mo nf the death 
penalty. 

'I'he detainees ure; Karel Tip. 
president of the National Union of 


Gerry Mare, an executive member 
of the NUSAS; Glen Moss, a For- 
tner president of the students' 
representative council at tlie Wit- 
waters r a ml University ; the Rev 
Juntos Policy, a tutur at the Uni- 
versity- nf Cape Town ; and Miss 
Megan Reilly. 

• When the chief of security police 
eon firmed the live detent ions, he 
also disclosed that mint her nine 
i blacks had been detained, bringing 
the i.nmhat- of black* ilmuglu t« 
he demined under the TetTorism 
Act tn at least 40, mostly members 
uf the South African Students' 
Organisation and the Nation a l 
African Youth Orgaiiisatiop. 

But tile Terrorism Act detentionit 
led to deiimnjtr iti tns atui meetings 
throughout the cctuiitO'-'. involving 
thousands of sttidenM end Staff: 

. In Johannesburg 1,000 Witwaievs- 
ruud University students holding a 

E iiblic picket were. 1 pelted! with -eggs , 
y students from the Rand Afri- 
kaans University. • . , 

About 50 members uf the' Cape 
.Town University staff have sent an 
open letter to (he Minister of Jus- 
tice asking (or a public assurance 
that “ no one held in South African 
gaols or police stations will be phy- 
sically or mentally assaulted 
The letter slates: “We are mind- 
ful 1 of tlie sworn allegations of 
assault upon persons held for in- 
terrogation, of Over 20 death s in 
detention, and of •• groat suffering 
and emotional disorder tu be ob- 
served in persons subsequently re- 
leased from solitary confinement.” 


Need for change 
dominates IAU 

from Paul Moorman 
-• ... ' MOSCOW 

Tito Changing role nF universities in 
society dominated • the , weak-long 
quinquennial conference of the 
Tntcr national' Association dF Univer- 
sities, which ended here nit Monday 
'with .a reception in - the. Krctnlib 
given by ‘Mr V. P. Ely min, Soviet 
Minister of .Higher, anti Speciuli/ed 
Education. ‘ 

Delegates' from capitalist, socialist 
arid Third ■ World countries all 
agreed tlvat far-reaching changes- In 
the structures of universities would 
htfcftnjc. inevitable lit the next two 
decades. 

Opinion wus divided, however, , on 
whether they could or should, con- 
tinue .. to combine teaching with 
research. There was disograertlciu, 

. inu, on , the , future development nr 
lifelong learning- • ... . . ■ 

More than 900 delegates atiti ob- 
servers Look part. in tlie c6nfeT.eii.ee, 
whose Ihfeiiie was “Tlie university 
■at 'the approach .- oF - The : ■ 2jst 
ceniwy ”. ' ’ *- \ '■ ’.»/ • 

Tim. part iciptptft represenied : (46G 
universities -from 86 xountrlesi tba 
highest ever numbers; In t ho ; 2.5-year 
history . of • 'v.i ; 




Charms UarMiil 

Michael Fores argues that 
misconceptions about 
science as a cultural 
activity have led to 
unwarranted faith in . 

“ recumbent heroics”. 


Conferences 

On the eve of the L an caste* 
conference on higher 
education. Marlin Trow 
discusses the implications 
of slow growth rates, 
pages 9- 11 

Paul Minimum reports 
from the International 
Association of Universities 
pages 2-3 

rhe annual .conference of 
{he British Association 
started this: week; page 4 : ■ 


Depth over breadth , . 

Kenneth Minogue on 
* What- should ah 
Undergraduate learn at 
university*’, page 7 


Participation 
What changes have 
occurred to give students a 
greater say in their courses, 
Helen Simons, page 17 
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More than 900 delegates from &6 Discussion 
countries attended the sixth quin- higher edi 
quennial conference of the Inter- economic i 
national Association of Universities universitie 
in Moscow which ended this week. MOORMA] 

Universities everywhere t 
what objectives to pursue 


TOWARDS 2,600 AD ^ 

Discussion concentrated on two topics : 
higher education and the problems or 
economic and social development, and 
universities and innovation. PAUL 
MOORMAN reports from Moscow. 
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An they approached i lie twenty-first 
ceuiury, universities everywhere 
were more and more reflecting (lie 
Jd eulogies of i4ie societies of which 
they were a part. Mr Anastaszos 
ChriModnulcm, secretary of the 
Open University mid rapporteur for 
the group discussing economic and 
isarisT development, told the closing 
session of the conference. 

They were also, Mr Christo- 
dtiuiou said, increasingly having de- 


selves and m e at least as significant 
und meaningful as the similarities **. 

Such diversities and differences, 
stemming from the various social, 
political and economic environ men ts 
in which universities found them- 
selves strongly Influenced the views 
expressed by many speakers, he 
mid. 

On whether universities had an 


artld Mr Chrisiudnulou, students 
were being given a key innovatory 
role by being made to engage in 
community service. 

He recalled the contribution nf 
Professor Ungku Aziz, vice- 
chancellor of the University of 
Malaya, who had asked why all stu- 
dents- should not have to take pari 
in community service as an integral' 
parr of their courses. 

Professor Aziz hud also asked why 


They were also. Mr Christo- intponunl role to play in increasing P«»» of their courses, 
dtmlou said, increasingly having de- social mobility. Mr Christodoulou Professor Aziz had also asked why 
fined for them some— and in some said the point nad been made that universities should not practise the 
instances, ail— of the objectives they the pre uni versify educational sys- self -sufficiency they were trying to 
hud to pursue. lem whs in practice much mare sig- preach to others by giowing then 

nificunt and, until that system guar- own food. . . , 


>«> V . 


■,<} '■» . ‘ 


! .i . 



Mr A nasi as I os Christodoulou. sures being put upon them to less a tool geared to rue production 

.... . . . .. . __ . shorten courses. Introduce Inter- of relevant specialists to sustain 

What linked all the participants mediate level qualifications, broaden rapid Industrialization and produc- 
ed the conference was that they t | ie ^ aSe al ] easl 0 f first year lion programmes. 


anteed provision of eoiiul upportuni- 
ties fur all, universities cuuld in a 
sense only perpetuate u given set 
of socinl strata and consolidate an 
dlite. 

Ife (.'in plus wed that inntiy Western 
European countries had luckled the 
conipi'L-liciiHivizntiun of ilieir secon- 
dary schools long beforu they had 
attempted to reform their university 
systems. When they had hner 
turned their intention to higher edu- 
cation.. they had sometimes by- 
passed the universities and used 
more controllable Institutions such 
as community colleges, polytechnics 
and colleges of higher education, as 
tools in (he democratization of edu-' 
cationul opportunity. 

Mr Christoduulou said: “Many 
of us. . particularly from Western 
Europe, are witnessing strong resis- 
tance from the universities to pres- 
sures being put upon them to 


self-sufficiency they were trying to W* y ” ■ jgBg/W 

preach to others by growing their- .- 28§g§P^- -< * a 

own food. . . . Plclum tfm' 

wottlJ endanger** * scholarship 1 V "hod ^Albert Slomn.i voles in the election for the new president ti 

been dismissed as invalid by Pro- . 1 . /vt • 

lessor Aziz, said Mr Christodoulou.- • , * • £ M + * 

colonial countries, said Mr Christo- Soviets mam Meritocracy 

doulnu, inevitably had a very sig- a 1 i I '*11 % 

nlfii-nm effect on social mobility, iQClf TO hill III l£l V 

though in the .short term only for IftwIV tv l/lIHU • At* l 

the tinv minority which had emerged • , , iii « . . » 

js, d ." ' iml,e,, Communism an illusion 

Whether in the longer term a The main task of Soviet universities Higher education had shown Eta 
country consolidated that minority in the next 25 years would be to j n democratizing itself n 

as an elite or provided the whole of educate specialists who would be . th inheritance nf am 

the population it served with ei)i.al directly and actively occupied in the jJ* se,1, J* th f nheritanc 0 

opportunities depended on social building of Communism, Dr Rent “rotessor Maritn^ Meyfiw 

policy, resources, political objec- Khokhlov, rector of Moscow Uni- president of the. University of Plat 

lives, the improving sub-structure yersity, told the conference. sylvania, told the group discus*] 

of the educational system and a Most urgent, he said, was to -economic and- social developrnw. 

whole lot of other factors. develop a rystem of continuous, . t -U. t, 

In highly planned socialist ; lifelong learning so that graduates JJ)* -a[I*?jL ^Slrwas helradili 
societies univcrsiUes were more or ' could always renjain as useful to the .“"PPly that the task was be 5® n “ 
less h tool geared to the production' ■ state as when thev first left p'ower of the universities, ne m 


of tiie educational system Hnd a 
whole lot of other factors. 

In highly planned socialist 


Most urgent, he said, was to 
develop a rystem of continuous. 


less a toot gearea ro rite production 1 ' state as when they tirst lett p'ower of the universities, he sd 
of relevant specialists to sustain college. ' Inequality in access to higberd* ' 

rapid Industrialization and produc- He emphasized, however, that any cal j on was* largely a resub d ih ' 
lion programmes. changes made in this direction i „i ;u. c - rnn j sr v iK ; 

Although they made special would not be at the expense of the n vXrv kve!s Oitiy cbumriL sS - 

efforts to provide opportunities for basic existing Structure of higher Slmivii 

working crass students, they were education in the Soviet Union. •“«* fa aS 

Khokhlov ..id: -Th, prin- 


£**8**l| e ti In. analysing the role ^ | WO uf higher education ‘and 
Of.thdr instil utlws In society, he ganera ]i y , Q diversify. 

AU had. a common {merest tn ;■ Even capitalist- social systems; 


■. » It a. . I 

r. 


1”. a-- | - - | j / . . I , , U1G1I bopiionot euhim ayaikiiiD: »»w* nitifi olumvihd, i*ivj nviv 

ttacntng to .the highest levels and in. Bre tiring pf this so-called conferva- extremely selective .and any success 
fate pursy St of knowledge through tism an'iT are beginning to use. the. In social mobility would depend on 
research, , . .power?, of'the purse to enforce, the evolution of a competent and 

” ! Beydhft that, however, ! ‘oiir change.? - 1 egalitarian pre-school and school 

diverse characteristics assert them- {a some developing countries, system. 


secondary education and in 
the secondary ieducaiion .. of 


Ism and are be^nnlng to use. the m social mobility would depend on - c ib!e of the olanned tvainlne of , , seconoaty jcumsuu^.j ^ 
Change.? •{ , , 1 . egalitarian pre-school and school s ^, em of higher educaiion will con- h e <SS5*W 

Irt some developing countries, system. rlnue to correspond to the strucuire- ]e ” pned d ^ pBr, ^ e % be ^Sf 

v « . of the national economy, specialists }*} one sense, Professor l i 

Deprived of research chances .i"U S'SllrM 

more individual .freedom that hfffc 


■p f , ,| -w-^ *‘11* IV ■ ui me imuunui economy, specialists 

Hungary strikes . Deprived of research chances .t'U « i i «i d np i,, m "o c 5Sf, ,,, : c „ e d 

problems in • • period of training will be the 

manpower planning academics ‘ will go elsewhere* ■ 

More and mbre capitalist countries m Prof ®? s f r Kn°pp admitted thit demic^ staff® and certain ^other 

jet* planning their highe^educa. Wrk,n * 

L and Pry feasor Werner Knoppi- Former education. • In such a situation it Alf University teachers had to 

possibilities, Professor^ Gyorgy rector of the University of Muep- would be unrealistic to expect uni- attend %a2ndi SSeSfon course 

Adamj rector of Budapest Uniyer-, styr. . • f versity teachers to be permanently every five years. These courses 

aily. lbld; ihe group discusslng eco- Speaking to the group on unlver- engaged in both teaching and were held in major higher education 

stomid ^lid so'tHal development. ; ana innovations, Professor research. Lnstitu,tioiis throughout the country. 

' -..There was a diminishing number Knopp warned thaj- ..university Instead, what should be encour- Moscow University -was one of the 

- of extietts who argued that modern tea f hin B would lose its quality, if aged mas a highly flexible system cetiu'es and every year some .1,000 

v:? „ never abld to do research, which allowed for ’different accentu- academics came there for " tin- 


rinue to correspond to rne striicim e " ■ r n Ua.im: 

of the national economy, specialists }j} one sense, Professor 
will be trained in accordance with meritocrat^ privilege 

already existing models and the l ^ e concept of - equa^ I- °.PPJ. j 

period of training will be the m . or * fj f,c 1 ,e i’ 1 

some." more individual .freedom tint wf 

On lifelong learning Dr KhokhOv Hilary privilege.. , / 

Said that 1 on-going retraining; was But, he asked, was It m 
already being carried opt for aca- ■ so different, depending W « 
demic 1 staff and certain other so much on factors JO 
Specialists working in the national born as surely as we are 
economy. our class, sex and race t • ■ 

All University teachers had to ' One partial solution which 1 «* 


ii y 7 -• ^11 university teacners naa to One partial soiuimn aJ 

r U C rea » t,< V t0 “P® 11 an ) m aitend a dix- month extension course fessor Meyer son discounted 

SsS’rt 1 er LS F e i r i m » ,,ent A every flva yeaj ' Si These courses all jiistinitioiis tit the tertfaiT^ 

in both teaching and WB 4'e held in major higher education should provide similar teaching** 5 

res. cn. institutions throughout the country. ’ similarly qriented staff- . . 

Instead, what should be encour- Moscow University -was one of the ' H Homogenization 

aged Was a highly flexible system cenu'es and every year some .1,000 "damapo llian good ' W 

which allowed for different accentu-' academics came there for ."up- poteiitinl and" 'national j 


MiHMv rfciitil ahsorh uni ve rail V ara- M I* ZT L wmen auowec ror airrerent accentu- acoueimcs came mere tor " up- potent n ana iiaiiun.*»» 

a^oro umversity gra- Not _o*rty would -^teachen become atioji of teaching and research in a .dating". • . denies the great differBrttt gg 

duate^ in unlimited ^ amounK, ]^^able- to _cnticdUy. aualyke^ostab-. continuous process, .making it pos- It was planned to extend this the various coals of 

Piofessor . Adam. The . tinly ration *!;. liaiied doctrines, but ..the best - and’, sible to exh-act a maximum oF effort -system to .many more of the tlon : advancing knowledge, W! 

wqy fprwprd; was a selective exaini-j' ]P b ! st .,° reaUv * would go elsewhere^ from, the academic;, staff: according professions and specialisms. ing individual intellect, 


Professor Adam 


. Universities and other liigher the professions and serving 
education institutes would have a " If. quality, success,’ revra™, g 
K e X 'X°l e t° play, in carrying out and individual initiative 
this , project. Engineers would go all, then they must matter 


reed that. re- f° ehglneeriiig faculties for ret rain- education." 
ould continue ‘"8. teaoHers to colleges -of.educa- At the same 

i Li.l . . . linn. Hnrfnre In murHciil erhnnl’c U,i.A...r.n calil l 


university . enrolment, and of con- innovatory spirit o 


time, . 

liverslntt “S 


V ii 


:e ' rite criticdl. to operate Jointly in universities, ■ «?opi ' ddcior* to medical school’s, Meyarstm said, uni vertinj* ^ 
youth was both; this still left the question of whether -.“j S0 1I 0<1, - ; , recognize that they. «jJ2 #r 5 

as and a perina- basic. training should be separated ApoHier crucial area of univai'sUy - purpose— -that the pMW^^jf 


trolling the- joh-fmdmg process a source of fresh ideas and a perina- basic training should be separated Another crucial area of univez-tity . purpose— that the ptoblejw P'j, 
after .graduation. . nent taring .ground For the results from research; , ' P . , involvement, wkh . the . national, omic grawrth, envirthmentM®] 

; Hq noihted, too, to the United of research. ' ; 1 1 . . .. v j .* • . . interest which Was certain to grow Inequalities of income 

States* Carnegid Commission's final ' Aaain. if I am : not Jn favour of such a ih the coming decades was in help-' Justices were worthy •l? 8 j5S6* 

- eatiph after 1968,,. - _ . . \firsluM could provide In e vary line is, one of the most demanding . «wr,«, M t. M ^ 

mOitewer^n^nliig: .Wj?* 1 W'- n a y ’ ***** and;. calls for .. fhe.be 

badiraprib- • o.^^eafah , personnel, endOtt the\vh«li Wcanttw bo'of 

» rJa,!*. thfe duollcaiion hf lihrartRR nnZ it r »KS .tinlL-. 


' I^ow, when the transition * to os the theoretical. 



. kiiQSt' rtofessrtr- 
■ fcurvey .in Hutt 
Jp'|ter.centi 
'.under employed, 


m 

m 


underemployed, for. exampio- > -. . i ' -J , '■ ; ; ■. •. 

'■ ‘Adapt or fall behind* warnWi 

dilution. They wart therefor a given,, yniyershics should Jibt gotwught- discipline^ for'their proper study .v i!. i ‘ 

special. -urea, allowangqsq . f emoyel ffl^iaihpife'for reltVanco,’*, and under standing. \r U* 1 * varsities too often only res- - much -.more closely . 

C^wa. uiid Help, with ilotfc i , >• . PrqftMor G., MV -.Badger; - vice- ■/, ft' research Insfltmfftns deVqted to p ° nded :. 10 ? h ange when faced with framework, of ujjer . , d ^ 
; JM {ihahddlor.. of thb ;l)n!yetsUy,j_of Ihu. study ofpartlcUlar problems crises or vyhep pushed from outside, : development. T^f„ 8 4d W 

13,000 .Adelaide, ‘told thft.grouy ^dtscussUjg - wch u Jcancer, 1 agiflajliurb, pest ^r Aithur Porter, vice-chancellor of lhe success acj 

labour market: this month in .Hun* liniverslucR and In novation.' ’> 'v:-''' '-eoAtrol and .imiJW ■■ '• .u- ti k i.. i... ■ .. varsities in finding 


? ^g^uat«had conjaon to the- ^^nUTSSBi, 8^5-5355^^ 

— wc i universities and Innovonon. -. ; ; : ■ ^fiodtroi^ add ■ . textiles . >of dilution the University of ; 

* W '‘Mu* afltlWed Ay-^ptidinrihg; ui 


nnnai^_nhi1 AnmnlnT drlrf 


Bless essential, V‘^n .vorslti^k, ' SUCH ^an : .at>nroach ‘i'n« ' kl • • ■ nltered. Dr Forier, 

. ‘t-sitiiIIv "fhahoJug usually" only stlccessfui in unlv^raf ! «. Pdr1er f ai d that, although • Of all the" extet‘nfll .J°^^| | 
** pressing. on thejuniversi‘l^ 
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Doctorate students face 
job shortage in U S 


University 

College 


Banks fight for share 
of £75m student market 


Doctorate level students in thu 
United States were facing major 
problenis ill getting the work tor 
which they were qualified. Professor 
John Oswald, president of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, told .tu«# 
group discussing economic and 
social development. 

About 32,000 PhD or Educational 
Doctor students were graduating 
every year. Worst hit were those 
with qualifications in the humani- 
ties and education. It was estimated 


? bachelor's degree. The number of 
jobs on offer would be 18 per cent 


l>ur cent 

down on Iasi year, and it had been 
estimated by the Department of 
Labour that from 1975-80 supply 
would outstrip demand by 16,000 a 



mat 85 per cent of ell science and 
•nglneenng doctorate graduate? 
- could still be absorbed into appro- 
priate Jobs.^ 

The origrps of the problems fac- 
ing the rest were complex, said Pro 
fessor Oswald. The continuing rapid 
expansion of higher education and 
research and development over the 
(»3t 25 years had generated a con. 




ears and teachers. 

Enrolment in Institutions of 
higher education had increased 
steadily from 2.3 million in 1950 to 
3.6 million in 1960 and 8.3 million 
ill 1975. National research and de- 
velopment costs increased from 

S2 M L.SJ 4 h ? 1,i0 5 ln 1961 to about 
120 billion in 1975. 

Professor Oswald said there was a 
tradition in the United States that 
teachers in colleges and universities 
should have a doctor's degree. 
Although this might not be an ideal 
situation, the fact remained that the 
ijiiality of a college was often 
Judged by the number of its staff 
having a doctorate degree. 

In the period of expansion there 
was, therefore, a corresponding 
. growth in the demand for PhDs, 
equally, the expanding researdi and 
development program me eagerly 
took all the doctorate students it 
could. 

h a ?F l in i tlie 19608 began tn 
bacome clear that for demographic 
reasons tlta Increases in enrolment 
in post-secondary education would 
i ® , to , la0 of* and dry up com- 
' Pl elel j 5^ the 7980s. Science, too. 
^ in the universities 

in this period. 

With (he two major sources of 
( d octoi‘al graduates 
■evening off simultaneously, em- 
ployment bottlenecks were bound to 

Hn« l, *i Pac J ed wlth th,s situation, 

, education in the future 


l i "“"“S'- vmuiu 

iS be , less emphasis on 1 the 
production of professors for teach- 
" nd research. Instead, the ten- 
nrSSL WQU ? .P rQ bably be towards 
Pr.Jtl? solving rather than the 
traditional academic disciplines, 

HtzV readyj l ? e , satd » the philosophy 
SJV*** shou3d f roe to 
establish as many PhD programmes 

XJ i y cou l d “nance was being 
JAW questioned. Increasingly the 
„_ a ^,* nd /ederal governments were 
8 djustmems to mbre closely 
correspond with demand. 

acc£,m,,,ish this without intro- 
en unwelcome degree of gov- 
ernmental influence and control 

difScuk mVer tles r ^ ou,d ' be vef y 

t L^ r W8S the outlook good for 
tnose graduating this summer, with 


year— between 1980 and 1985 the: 
gap could grow to 140,000 a year, j 

It was not possible to cut back 
on bachelor graduates simply be-! 
cause of the current Job situation. 
This could change in four or five 
y i a8ps „ t ‘ ,ne and the country might 
then rind itself with a shortage of 
specialists, said Professor Oswald. 
But if the general, long term fore- 
casts or graduate supply being grea- 
ter than demand ware true, then 
this would simply mean an overall 
upgrading in the qualifications of 
the labour force. 

Manpower planning in the United 
States was particularly difficult be- 

rattan vhn « • .« 


salves shifted rapidly and unpredlc- 
cably in a dynamic economy. An 
example was the explosive increase 
in the use of computers, which had 
created hundreds of thousands of 
Jobs of a kind which had not exist- 
ed a relatively short time before. I 

It was, therefore, futile and mis-' 
leading to try to forecast demand 
for manpower in great detail for 
a decade or more in rite future. 
Any growing economy inevitably 
changed, often in very unexpected 
ways. 

Professor Oswald said: “In such 
a situation we should draw attention 
to the voluntary mobility of the 
labour force. People are continually 
changing their work. This mobility 
is essential to meet the needs of a 
changing economy. 

"These fundamental characteris- 
tics of the job market and of the 
labour force have important implica- 
tions for education. We are con- 
vinced that we must educate people 
for change. 

“ Accordingly, we are somewhat 
wary of extreme specialization de- 
signed to equip persons for a limited 
range of jobs. On the other hand, 
when people are broadly trained It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to fore- 
cast the, supply of those qualified 
for specific jobs because the same 
person is qualified for mariy jobs. 11 

Professor Oswald said he agreed 
with Lord Ashby that enrolment 
ressure from students was the most 


by David VValker 

Uuiversity Collegia has supplanted 
Balliol at die top of die Oxford 
first class degree list, according tn 
the results of the 1973 honour 
school examinations. 

Balliol has not slipped far how- 
ever since it Is second hi the list. 
The total perceiitaga of firsts 
dropped to 11.7 from 12.6 per cent 
last year. 

It lias been a quiet year for die 
womun’a colleges. Somerville Is -cop 
for firsts with nearly 15 per cent 
against university's 22 per cent. 
Overall the women took 1.7 per 
cent fewer firsts than men. 

The women were redeemed in 
the tables which showed Hie com- 
bined results in terms of firsts and 
second class degrees. Overall 
they took 3.4 per cent more 
seconds than the men. Oxford, un- 
like Cambridge, does not divide its 
second class results. Si Anne's 
repents last year’s performance in 
coming high in the lists of those 
colleges which do well. Last year It 
was first, this year second. 

Under the system of classifying 
results devised by Sir Arthur Norr- 
ington, farmer president of Trinity 
College, the women's college fall 
down in the overall comparison. In 
this system a first scores three, a 
second two and a third one. Tha 
top women’s college is Somerville 
at eighth with St Anne’s and St 
Hilda's tenth equal. 

The wooden spoon In the Norr- 
lngtqu scale goes to St Edmund 
Hall with Lady Margaret Hall, a 
women’s college, and Trinity close 
at hand. Oriel, last year’s bottom 
college, has pulled itself up to 
twenty-third. 

University College with iis 21 
firsts comes out top of this table 
With Merton, always a front run- 
ner, second, and Balliol third. Jesus 
College does well in fifth place, 
getting the fewest thirds of any 
college. 

NORRINGTON TABLE 


by Sue Reid 

Britain's banks are battling fur the 
himulve student market. The 
100,000 t'lrst-yuar students dim this 
autumn with an estimated £75m in 
their pockets are potential clients 
the banks cannnt afford to ignore. 

The big four-— Barclays, Midland, 
National Westminster and Lloyds 
—are trying to corner a share of 
me market and have launched 
national publicity campaigns. 

Barclays has introduced a special 
cash card for full-time students In 
turthur education. Aimed primarily 
at first years, it allows those with 
Barclays accounts but who do noi 
qualify tor u Bare lay card to cash 
cheques of up to CIO a dav at any 
branch. 

The bank, which claims to huva 
cornered up to 33 per cent of* the 
student market, has nothing but 
praise for its young clients. A 
spokesman said they often had a 
better banking record than other 
sections of the population. 

Possibly to prove that point, 
Barclays has already extended Its 
commission-free banking service for 
students tn covor agreed overdrafts 
of up to £50. Its main competitors 
have not done this and seem un- 
likely to do so. 

At the Midland Bank, a spokes- 
man said that the " luring " of 
students was not their line. Instead 
they were offering students a guide 
to student life and a free mup of 
their own educational -centre. 

National Westminster, with a 
claimed 25 to 30 por cent of the 
market, say they do not like gim- 
micks either, but offer a quality 


banking-service time undcisutuds 


student problems said a spokesman. 

But tliuv give pictorial cheque 
books, including some with scenes 


of university towns and campuses, 
free tn stud urns, while other custo- 
mers have to pay a small charge 
for them. The bank admits that tlia 
banks do compete for student cus- 
tom and, like others, the National 
Westminster offers a cmiimisstmt- 
Eree service to students if their 
account is in crodit. 

Lloyds Bunk offer two pound 
vouchers to students opening an 
account with them. They say tlmt 
the scheme, now in its "third year, 
lias proved to be very successful. 
They also say they understand the 
costs facing a new student and are 
trying to help. 

The banks are, understandably 
relucted t to admit how much they 
spend on tha student publicity 
drives— and they seem to liavo got 
their percentage figures wrong 
8l 'tce Just three or them claim up 
to 9.1 per cent of the market. But 
underneath the stiff competition 
Jjes the assumption that once a stu- 
dent joins a bank he will be with 
them for life. 

The National Uncoil of Students 
a so play a part. They strongly ad- 
vise students not to bank with 
Barclays because h claims lha bank 
has South African investments. 
Students are recommended to open 
accounts with the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and they admit 
tlmt this preference is largely duo 
to the society’s trade union links. 

But tha Co-op does not make any 
special efforts to attract students 
and cannot say what percentage of 
the market It lias captured. 


of study at college level: Lord Ashby 
had said in Adapting Universities to 
a Technological Society that the, 
size and shape of a university system 
were determined by three major 
forces. 

The most important in the United 
States was pressure from students to 
enter the system. The most promi- 
nent force in the Soviet Union was 
• manpower needs drawing students 
out of. the system and the 'most 
prominent force in West Germany, 
and until recently in Britain, was the 
inner logic of the system itself. 

’ Professor Oswald quoted from 
Lord Ashby's book : “In all 

advanced countries it is now clear 
that systems of higher education wilj 
break down unless there is a balance 
between these three forces. . 


College . 


University . 

Merton 

Balliol 

Corpus Chrisll 

Jesus 

Hertford 

Wadham 

Somerville 

S ueen's 
t Anne's 
8t Hilda's 
New 


■max 

points poss % p o*l don 


196 279 70.3 

129 186 69.4 ' 

193 279 69.2 

121 177 68.4. 

170 249 68.| 

162 240 67.5 i 

160 237 67.S 

176 261 87.4 

131 19S 67.2 ! 

181 278 66.3 1 

]79 270 66.3 1 

203 309 66.3 li 



Teach yourself Transatlantic 


UJCI II luff " m w . i aiTTn tirama 


Jx?.. Nations Uiiivefaky, - time to construct a permanent, prac- 

Ti™ Start operations' in .■ tical instrument,, for international 




Hesteiv UNU rector,, told 

me conference,' 

Dr Hester, who; leaves: his .post: of 
President ^ of New York Unw'drsity 
next isfeekj,%aid that, the university’s 
primary jfocus Woaia 'ba , problem 
ft w °uld »i ot educate under- 
KMtiate* or- graduates, dor would it 
Have s campus. 

..JW 'headquarters;. tii (Tokyo would 
“It * worldwide network of .advan- 
2® st udy .Institutes engaged in 
research, .training and the. disabjnin- 
atlon-of knowledge.. ' 

...Ii - e . , ndt works Would be of '. two 1 
iIISH '^ ln 4 , 1 Dr Foster said t incur- 
ra e <L i.natkutqs, supervised by 
associated Institutes, oper- 
Sff Jol^ly ‘ with; other Institutions. 
w!Sl ' uSpjffSC would also contract 
Sll^Viduals ijand institutions to 

Utir {^^ rd #¥,most=l)f ■ tfNU’s 

. d q D ? 'll associated 


urgent 


| ipkUObU .Ul| 1110 

, problems "of humsni.ty. 

* Japan had: been chosen as its 
‘ headquarters because of the jap- 
ariose Go vern mem’s pledge .of .100 
million dd]IAr$"umards' the "setting 
un of an endowment fund. Senegal, 
Ghana aild Sweden hnd also made 
contributions. ' 

The goal of the endowment fund 
■ was 500 million dollars. Dr Hester 
said, . The iuconia from this woulds 
frbe UNU from the political con- 
,:stralnts which often accompanied 
annual subventions. - UNU would, 
•J .However,, still need contributions as 
HvajU’.;-'. • ; 

Dr Hester said: "We recoghiza 
• • that service to the developing 
; world, Where many, of tlie prob- 
n letna with which we are concerned 
■ ere most seriously manifested, is a 
. major responsibility of UNU- And 
‘indeed the- university’s ^barter 
' Charges ,it with strengthening the 






.^bharges ,H with strengmemaa me 
”i intellectual resources of developing 
ftoun tries. 

Ar the same time. Dr Hester 
, ^aid, it was hi tended' to. make UNU 
source bf reliable, unbiased inf or- 


Woman president 
again disqualified 

Miss Vivien Dinham has been dis- 

S ualified as president of tha 
xford Union for the second time. 
A fresh tribunal set up after a 
successful appeal against an earlier 
hearing has found her guilty of 
electoral malpractice. 

Tbs Oxford Union forbids can- 
vassing before elections but Miss 
Dinham was' said to have held ' a 
party for 150 people four days 
before the vote took place. 

■ The first tribunal at lhe end of 
last term disqualified her from 
molding office shortly after she 
became the third woman in the his- 
■tory of die union "to become presi- 
dent. But this decision was set 
aside at an appeal hearing when U 
was stated that Miss Diiiliam had 
been convicted under a different 
rule from the one 'mirfei which she 
was charged. . ■ , t • . 

A ' fresh tribunal , hearing wa.i 
Ordered and last week it found sbe 
had broken the union rules. The 
presidency now passes to tltB elec- 
tion runner-up, Mr David Soskin, 
of Magdalen College. . 

, After hearing' the hewi of. his 
daughter’s disqualification Mr Stnn>- 
ley. i pinliam, a „• railway truck 
engineer, accused Oxford’s ''tradi- 
tional 'set” for the ban. JJe said: 

“ Vivien has been attacked because 
■.she Is a Conservativu although we 
are ordinary, people, while those 
who have done this ;' to lipr are 
Left-wingers from upper class 
honi^s," 

», Mr.;. .'Dinijain said that Vivien 


by Michael Blnyon 

Americans may hanker after the 
leisured elegance of Oxbridge hut 
do they actually know where this 
hvbrid is or whac goes on there ? 
What Is tha adpiring posLgradiiate to 
make of proctors and JCRs, readers 
and moral tutors, not to mention 
students reading Greats 7 
A handy little booklet from the 

{ lublishers of Education will make 
t all clear. The American's Guide 
to British Education has all these 
terms in its glossary of 200 of the 
more obscure but frequently used 
Items of educational jargon. . 

A, short sentence covers each 


entry. For example. Tripos is " die 
final honours . examination for the 
BA degree at Cambridge J ’; .a rea-' 
dor is defined as an associate pro- 
fessor ; while a Wrangler Is a Cam- 


bridge mathematics gr&duate whu 
has achieved first class honours ; 
no connexion with horses”. And 
so on. 

Bin not only Oxbridge can baffle. 
Pubnc and' preparatory" schools have 
tlielr own secret language : matron, 
prefect, HMC General school terms. 


are defined in full x Growth er. Plow- 
* J’ M loc1c ’ Newsom and Robbins, 

A judicious selection of tiia ublqui- 
tous ^ initials are also explained: 

*• NUT - GCE - rra. 

xiND, CNAA and so on.. 

If the booklet is turned upside 
down and back to front there is ait 
equivalent list of common American 
terms. Some false friends imme- 
diately beckon: ACE (American 
Council on Education), announce- 
ments (prospectus), dormitory (hall 
of residence or hostel), faculty 
(teaching staff of a’ school -or co{ 
l^e), prep school (feepaying school 
like an English public school) and 
9 E . course the old catch, public 
school (maintained school). 

Latin terms in educational usage 
—-fraternity, alumnus, Salutatorlan, 
valedictorian— are listed alongside 
.the more vivid Anglosaxon: buddy 
systein (“ sitting next to Nellie") 
retread . programme (refresher 
course), moonlighting (taking ‘ a 
second paid job), headstart (pre- 
c hi Idre ® d 11 c a ^ 0 1 1 * or disadvantaged 

The booklet does not claim to ba 
exhaustive. The author, Catherine 
Avent| is a careers guidance in spec- - 1 


Business studies LSE’s most popular 

Business studies wero the nlosi subjects Were as oonular In toW 
popular subjects for graduates at jl|«y were hi i&i? ablmuSr^»/S 
the London School of Economics ^ m® of students 
fc re r r * ap - cordIu 8 10 ' ' I ‘ ecenl p* d «s in socinl 
tigures. '■ ' increased- More studdiits 

At 'tha LSE, where postgrad dates fticcexSiully last year Ip so 
were- over 48 per cent of the total anp social psych olb] 

student entry In 1974-5. nearly five : d StSSr r, J *R°’ : , 

students applied for every place in eiRty* 0 the LS15 

accounting/ and finance and four f r -*f SC T, “ y - a ^ otu . 200 sim 
students for every place in manage- h. , JL „ r °P‘7rti°n of m 

meut. studies. Other popular wad- . “^ates postgraduates 
uate . subjects werei .lisvchotoev. ro^Shty tite siima Last, yei 


I,a»i, wnere postgraduates *P soupiogy* 

were- over 48 per cent of the total - an H social psychology than 

student entry in 1974-5. nearly five : d StSSr r, J *R°’ : , ' • 

students applied for every place in etitry to the LS15 has in- 

account mg - and finance and four f. r -^? sed , ■W. a ho tit 200 since 1970 
students for every place in manage- i 1 ’, ! tn * Proportion of tmdergra- 
meut. studies. .Other popular arad- . ai ’ at f* postgraduates staying 
uate . subjects were ' . psychology. ro ^. Last year there 
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British Association annual conference 

‘Myth’ of independence 
under attack 


by David Walker 

Social Sciences Currcspwmdent 

People in modern society were 
wrong to think iJiot (i was morally 
inferior to be' dependent on others, 
Professor Ray Pali I, of Keni Univer- 
sity, said yesterday in his presiden- 
tial address to the sociology section 
of the British Association. 

Professor PaM, well known as a 
sociologist 0! cities and planning, 
called for b complete rethinking of 
the idea of dependence. He said 
that people had from childhood n 
fear of being dependent on others, 
and the muss mediu built up a myth 
of independence despite me 
“ appalling psychological damage" 
this caused. 


He gave the example of women 
fighting to throw off dependence. 
The full-time professional woman 


who got- others to clean her Iiousb 
and look nfter Iter children was 
simply perpetuating the depend* 
Mice of others, he said. 

Self cstfiem suffered in a society 
which encouraged people to hclievo 
that they ware responsible for their 
social position when they were not. 
This was a psychological penalty of 
capitalism. Professor Pahl said. 

Professor PnhI’s address ser the 
theme for other papers on depend- 
ence at work, in tho family, in the 
welfare atnto and as a theme in 
political economy. 

The theme was one of shifting 
values. Professor Pahl said : "The 
ambiguity and ambivalence which 
exists In Britain today, and the ten- 
sion and difficulties which follow 
from these, suggests perhaps that 
we are experiencing a shift in the 
value system which we are finding 
both muddling and confusing. 

"A society with a very advanced 
levri of production based 011 a high 


a society w»n a very advanced - 
levdj of production based 011 a high 
degree of technological complexity 
mus|: create- considerable depend- 
ence. The price of an 'independent 
society? is a high Level of depend- 
ency. Thus, the more mobile the. 
nuclear family the more dependent 
bta their jobs wagd earners 'bOchme, 
and the more elderly parents need 
social; support.” 

. Yesterday afternoon, some women 
sociologists took up the theme. Mrs 
Ann Matle lVolpe, lecturer in socio- 
logy at Middlesex Polytechnic, dis- 
cussed the way the curriculum in 
secondary schools inculcated into 
mrls the limited ’possibilities of the 
female Iroie, 

. .** It .Is .little wonder .thpt girls 

Grpt for transport study 

-Thef* Open.: 1 . University. ; itoergy 
research group has recdlyed a 
.$4,321) grant from the Department 


believe In the romantic notions of 
mu rn'age, a home, husbands who 
wi 1 1 provide for 1 hern — and in 
return their undivided commitment 
to enring for their husbands and 
children. This belief goes, bund 111 
hand with an emotional and finan- 
cial dependency, ” site said. . 

Taking her examples from inter- 
views with children and teachers, 
and from tlto philosophy of major 
educational reports,' Mrs Wolpe 
identified assumptions in the teach- 
ing of subjects like home econo- 
mics, biofogy, woodwork and other 
sciences. 

"The limitation of this type of 
jipp touch in emphasizing one aspect, 
of adult women’s lives is based un 
the erroneous assumption that 
women's roles ore confined to the 
home, and fails to take into account 
the working lives of women outside 
the home.” 

The dependent ndult woman — as 
reflected by women’s magazines 
— was treated by Miss Helen 
Roberts, tutor In sociology at Exeter 
University. She identified a pic- 
ture of women that had changed 
little since the early twentlerh 
century. 

With examples from stories in 
Woman . Miss Roberts described 
what she called a " love Ideology ” 
in which women very rgrely chal- 
lenged die central place of husband, 
home, and children in their lives. 
Outside thft home they were lost 
and divorce was exceptional. 

" Although a neutral Institution 
in itself, it Is largely through the 
family, and In this case the interpre- 
tation by the media of the needs 
of tho family, that women ore kept 
in the position of socializing the 
Jabour force of the next generation, 
as well os servicing their work- 
woavy husbands. 

“ To say that the Image of women 
projected In magazine fiction is that 
of a woman playing the sole most, 
useful to the sort of society in 
which she lives is not to make any 
suggestion of a conspiracy . theory 
of thb. media. One could scarcely 
suggest thar the barons of the press 
and publishing world combine ro 
present the female reader with an 
image which will keep her in her 
traditional place and make her un- 
willing to accept, let alone seek, 
Any changes In her traditional role. 

“Nevertheless, on rhe evidence 
. oF one of OfUiftms’ o>vn executives : 
.‘Women's weeklies consciously and 
deliberately refuse to advocate 
sociaL Change,' *f •• - # ....... 


Sir Bernard 
on science 
and progress 

by David Dickson 

The simple belief that material 
progress flowed automatically from 
the application of scientific dis- 
covery was a tragic myth of our 
age, Sir Bernard Lovell, this year’s 
president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
said in his address to the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting on Wednes- 
day* 

“ The vit?l question is whether 
the framework of society In which 
science is pursued can develop the 
eth ical basis and moral purpose 
necessary to ensure that in our 
future progress we overcome the 
forces leading to decay and corrup- 
tion ", he said. 

Speaking in Guildford Cathedral, 
Sir Bernard said that recent theore- 
tical and observational develop- 
ments In astronomy had caused him 
to niter his previous conviction that 
science was neutral in its impact. 
He now realized that its deepest 
pursuits were inextricably entwined 
with human purpose and existence. 

“It is of great significance that 
we should attempt to discover why 
-the deeper ambitions for the under- 
standing of human purpose no 
longer exert such e dominating in- 
fluence on our lives as they did for 
our forefathers. 

“The Puritans sought for under-i 
standing by running from one hour- 
long sermon to another. But for our 





qf the Envhpnmenfs transport - and I 
.TO^d. tesgarch , laboratory to study 
the resource implications; of diifer- 
•njtsystenut of .transport, i ■ 

v jTjh Xraqt, which Is tile group’s* 
this .year* brings the. total 
funds rdeeited to more than E75.0Q0. 
Six full-time research 1 workers, will. 
;he ’. employed on' . the !: two-year 
'project. * 
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English at Ealing ■ , • 

M as a foreign, language may 
studied at. EBllng Technical 
Uollpgo at -degree level, lipkadl with . 
thq study of another , foreign lan- 
guage. ■. _ • '■ 

Tpe new course, which - is .part 
pjE thd BA course .- In • applied - Ian- 
gitoBe studies 'enables a noivEngJlsh 
Speaker tq take a' degree course In 
EtigUgh as a tpain language and 
sfudyone or two other. 1 langupges, 
such as Spanish' or Russian; \- 
; The coprtiO lasts four years, ope 
of them abroad. V . 


A 


-. f*. -The ' TlmAs hne 'h«m nil hi Schorl nr\nt 
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long sermon to another. But for our — t 

generation, science, coupled with TT-l 
technology, became the God tlirough. Jr 1)1 
which we would find the road to 
economic and intellectual salvation.” — jlwr 
Sir Bernard said that the argu- it'll Y 
mem on whether the universe is— 
and always has been— in a state of by p ran 
conriiuious creation had been cleri- J 
fied. But it had left an imponder- This ye 
able conceptual difficulty. . on potyti 

It how appeared that die universe than on 
had evolved 10,000 million years ago' gimmick 
from a dense concentrate of prime- less 
val ‘ matter. 'Today it seemed pos* :• 
slble to observe the radiation that Sunday _ 
remained from die initial high-tem- advertisi 
per a tu re phase of tho universe, uew C01 
which lasted for perhaps the first 
second or so of its initial expansion, 
and in which period die temperature 
dropped from a million million to 8 
10,000 million degrees. ; 

The grpat difficulty of evolution- 
ary theories of- the universe which ! 

.Were based on Einstein’s theory of - > 
graerttl .relotivlty was that they pfe* 
dieted a ‘singirtar . condition . of id. {**- Nor 
•finito density of jjri finiiesamtti dimen. ■ 1 
sions before rhe beginning' of die - . 
expanmon. - ■' 

" It Ei an embarrassing situation' 
for science. The great achievements 
of .. observationaT Ostixjdbmy end' ' , 
those of tjieorotioal physios have led ( 
separately m dje. «me conqppt tbel ! i 
the lmtiM State of the universe was. 
one of infinite density 11 * Sir Bernafa 
■' «,' » .-7] 

*VThe trapsfelence from the. hi- - 
fimties of density, and size and time- 
. zero to die finite quantities encom- 
passed by the laws of the physical 
world may He beyond scientific com- 
prehension lie said. 

. Tbia raised the .question, of 
whether man faced such difficulties 
because be externalized the object' 
of his investigation. Today k. was 
impossible .to evade the. problems of 
our existence by escaping into pbilo- 
sopWcsial Idealism. 

1 - “ Op the f oiitvary we are forced 

: ieins -usThdukh- the : obiecf o? olv 
-ImVMtigMlon' existed Independently 
;o£; us— thia Is, not- possible whdh we 
. search for ans^Vetfi- in' die .depths 
;of. the uatufhl ^o]rld.“ . ' l ' [ ; • 

' ,; ,Sir • Bernard, ; said that tile 
apparent existence of. ti remarkable . 
and ..jiptiuiate relationship' between 
. ;’mu0, the fundamental cqnfitants of 

• r si i*n ami cl«n ’ f 1 4 - K A 1 * ^ t 


Barbed wire is fixed, across the 
doorways Rt St Michael's Church, 
Walton, Buckinghamshire. It Is the 
village church for a “ village ” which 
no longer exists, for Walton now 
consists of fewer than half a dozen 
houses— end the 70-acre campus of 
tiie Open University at Walton Hall, 
near the new town of Milton 
Keynes. 

.St Michael's and its churchyard 
ore now part of the OU site, but 
the church itself is rapidly becom- 
| ing a ruin. Parr of >the roof has coll* 


lapsed, the entrances are baml 
and the churchyard is .overgrow 
But the thirteen til-century Eirt 
English Gothic-style church, bt fs ; 
tlie oldest and most beautiful Mil 
ing on the OU campus, could tu 
be getting « new lease of life, i 
Members of the unlversqij 
Christian Forum hope to raiiA fac4 f 
for thq restoration, of the 'dudj' > 
0000010081 services are already M 
held there, and St MohfelV 
become again a focal point «*•'• 
gdous and community life. 


Polys drop extravagant 
advertising campaigns 


by Frances Gibb 

This year's advertising campaign 
on polytechnics strikes a lower note 
than on previous years, with fewer 
gimmicks to attract school -leavers 
arid leas advertising of new courses. 

; Both . The Guardian 'and The 
Sunday Times ‘ shy • that • the 
advertising uf appointments and 
new courses was down from^laat 
ear,, and that less than half of the 


agreement this year t0 
voluntarily advertisements on jj- 
day the Joint hdverpmg 
appeared, ana then only w ^ 
tlse new courses or courses r 
appearing in the joint .oh#. , : 
'Many polytechnics seem w ">,■ 
followed this advice, although 
advertising lists or coUrsw WJ; 
Trent Polytechnic, Teesti*. "Jr 
East Londkin and Walverhampl"' 1 
The joint advertiserient 
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David Walker looks at the schools’ examination boards 

Bulwarks in the defence of standards 


The Toll call of the universities' 

E xamining hoards— Oxford Local, 
ix ford and Cambridge, Joint Mat- 

! ‘dilation, Southern, London, Cam- 
ridge Loch I — .sounds like tho tra- 
ltional gna rail tee of public stan- 
ards in examinations impartially 
handled. 

Rut that image belies their wider 
role in rhe educational system. 
Boards tike Cambridge and London 
are large enterprises run by ener- 
getic secretaries and the willing 
effort of thousands of teachers. The 
university connexion is limited and 
-the boards have for soma years 
been caught up in educational in- 
novation, confident that in the 
fraught politics of Schools Council, 
teachers' ..unions and examination 
Standards. <their voice sets heard. 

On paper the boards are among 
the few institutions left where 
schools and universities meet for- 
mally. Teachers and lecturers share 
the burden of A level marking and 
the boards' eubject panels act as a 
channel for curriculum ideas to flow 
from classroom to university depart- 
ment and vice verse. 

- Though much of their work is at 
0 level of the General Certificate 
of Education— and outside GCE In 
English os a foreign language 
higher school certificates, and 
reoently, at Cambridge, in coopera- 
tion with the BBC on language 
courses — the boavds remain on 
paper the keepers of the universi- 
ties' walls. They are guardians in 
die U&t resort of standards of entrv 
for the majority of candidates, with 
the London and Cambridge certifi- 
cates prized possessions, not least 
in the former colonies. 

Historically the boards were estab- 
lished tn guarantee some kind of 
uniformity in entrance standards. 
The Joint Matriculation Board, for 
example, was originally formed in 
1903 by Manchester, Liverpool and 
Leeds Universities “ for tne regu- 
lation and conduct of matriculation 
examinations, including the condi- 
tions of- exemption therefrom 1 '. 
Sheffield and Birmingham joined 
leter. 

- As rl London and Cambridge. the 
board's work expanded in the 19S0s 
with the introduction of the GCE. 
Mutati^ tNutoiidu. one board secre- 
tary eeid, present moves towards 
a wider lG-plua examination under 


heavier stale control were like a 
reversion m rhe sclinol certificate 
thai existed prior to the GCE. 

Cambridge Local was founded in 
1858 and, pnr-jdoxically, though the 
board lias expanded and flourished, 
particularly overseas, Cambridge 
remains one university which 
accepts a large number of studeuts 
on the basis of its own college 

examinations alone. 

Formally, the University of Lon- 
don owns its board, lock, stock and 
rather undistinguished frontage on 
Gower Street. The constitutional 
position of the Cambridge board is 
sitnllai- io 'that of the university 
press. Rather to the envy of Mr 
A. R. Stephenson, secretary to the 
London entrance and school exam- 
inations council— rhe hoard's full 
Cl tie — Cambridge occupies a new 

? urpose-biiiit set of offices near 
enner’s cricket ground. 

Space is at a premium in the hec- 
tic days of June and July when the 
scripts come back for checking and 
remarking and the board spills out 
into a nearby school. 

Both hoards put much emphasis 
on the involvement of practising 
teachers at every stage of exarain- 
WB — framing new syllabuses, intro- 
ducing different methods of assess- 
ment end testing, new examinations. 
But the actual degree of teacher 
representation has aroused some 
argument. The National Union of 
Teachers, which is a powerful inter- 
est group in the Schools Council, is 
hi favour of full teacher control of 
examinations. 

A former secretary of what is 
thought of as a more conservative 
board— Oxford and Cambridge— 

I ierhaps had the NUT in mind when 
le said a* couple of years ago: 
“There are some who are iudiffer 
ent to the survival of the GCE 
boards. 

“Universities will be more nearly 
affected by the tote of the boards 
than they realize. Regionalization 
of examining at 16 plus could assist 
the prospect of regionalization at 
unniversity level, so dear to - the 
heart of some reformers. And if 
bigger sixth forms need not mean 
worse as far as examinations -are 
concerned, the proposed system of 
unified examinations at 16 plus will 
w least create more difficulties for 
universities than the Schools Council 


working panics appear tn recog- 
nize." 

^ Both Mr Stephenson mid Dr 
Frank Wild, secretary of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate, play down conflict 
between the board and teachers. 

They also play down suggestions 
of tension between the GCE boards 
and .the Certificate of Secondary 
Education boards. which are 
favoured bodies, in Mime teachers’ 
educational schemes. 

Dr Wild spoke warm I v of 
Cambridge’s cooperation with the 
East Midlands, East Anglia and 
South Wesrern CSE hoards. The 
three Oxford and Cambridge GCE 
boards have advanced plans for 
handling the proposed new certifi- 
cate of extended education, having 
been approached by schools 
anxious to have the tried and trusted 
weight of the board behind the new 
examination. 

At Cambridge, teachers form a 
majority on the school examinations 
committee wltich basically deter- 
mines what is dune. Under it are 
are subject panels mostly compris- 
ing ’teachers, but also some univer- 
sity representatives. At this level 
it is possible for lecturers to convey 
to teachers some idea of where the 
frontiers bf a subject ore, and the 
direction in which a subject is 
heading. 

Tho rest of the boards' work is in 
tlie hands of teacher.s who give up 
chunks of their summer to mark 
scripts and check their nmrks with 
their colteagucs. It is a large-scale 
business. Last year nearly 23,000 
candidates sal Cambridge A level 
in Britain. Nearly 200,000 pupils sat 
London examinations in Britain in 
June 1974. “Pupils" is not entirely 
accurate for 38,500 of these were 
aged 19 or over. 

The boards are custodians of 
standards. Mr Stephenson said: 
“ Our job is to make sure standards 
do not. change over the years so this 
year's marks are thoroughly com- 
pared with those given last year. No 
research that has been done shows 
there has been a fall, but it is not 
easy to compare like with like. 

“ Take biology syllabuses. Tlie 
DNA genetic code was not known 
in . jny day at university yet it is in. 
the syllabus now. We can never get 


more titan a few steps in advance 
of the teachers and can never tell 
them how to teach : we had an 
A-level syllabus In mathematics that 
louk two years to prepare, but it was 
tou far in advnnce and wus widely 
criticised by teuchers." 

To meet that, Mr Stephenson 
added, the board held regular con- 
ferences not only of the markers 
and examiners but of teachura in 
general. The flow of information 
between those who set syllabuses 
and those who taught Them was a 
high priority. 

Both Cambridge nmi London have 
made much of du- running in train- 
lug examiners and a IT tTiose con- 
cerned with examinations, both 
home and in developing countries. 

The impression given at Cam- 
bridge' is that examiners will bend 
over backward to try to avoid the 
freak result — the pupil who shines 
In all his teachers' eyes and wlm 
fails at the hurdle of A level. Mr 
Wild said there were limits to the 
checking process, rcluctnni though 
he would he in any individual cu.se 
to foreclose on somebody's result. 

He said: “But if you want com 
parability and re li a hi lity some re- 
striction must he placed on indi- 
vidual variation.” A sitiii l:n - iiiuii 
must come on tlie amount of varia- 
tion schools can he allowed under 
the new “ Mode three “ examina- 
tions which they effectively set and 
mark examinations themselves. Mr 
Wild spoke of the need for recon- 
ciling rliu schools’ initiative with 
the principle of public compara- 
bility of results. 

Public trust is the cornerstone of 
the exu milling boards' work.. Mr 
Wild said a successful examinuiion 
depended on public confidence. - 

If the public trusts the .rcxuli.i 
so must the universities when 
October and their new intake 
comes. Mr Wild said the boards 
were not committed tn saying that 
A level had to be kept as the text; 
but the interests of tlie users, 
pn rents- employers and universities 
had to be remembered. 

*' Wlmt tlie university requires is 
some ability to select, to ensure 
candidates have the body uf know- 
ledge to deal with the courses. 
University courses must nm lie 
altered ro .finish at a lower level 
than at presen t.” ' 


Campus holiday 
bonanza 

by Alan Cane, . 

More titan 20 British universities stand to make 
£250,000 clear profit between them tills summer 
from the holiday business. Next year the bonanza 
could be twice that. 

Mr John feces, a Sudbury businessman and 
hotelier who seems to. have cornered the market 
In selling the pleasures of. campus life to. the 
public, believes lie has only scratched the surface 
of the money-spinning potential -of the unlversl* 
ties. . • . ; , 

Tills summer some 15,000 holidaymakers will. 
<fay prt university campuses in self-catering flats 
or rooms booked through hli company, Univer- 
sity. Holidays, 1 but- he estimates that the 
universities could provide. potentially .4-5 'million 
' bed nlAlits v ‘ . .. ; ■ . . 

He iia* already arranged to "buy up' 1 , under 
lontract. all the available self-catering flats in 
British universities For the Seven weeks of, the 

school summer holidays next year,; and he sees 
Plenty of opportunity for enlarging the scheme. 

By tour operators’ standards, University Holi- 
W Is still quite small beer, hut Mr Rees 
believes that within a few yeaig he- could be ' 
rivalling tlie^iants i V.Tbe scope Jr; incredible,", 
na sals. 

- TJhive'rsliy Uolidays offars a choice bf bed and 
breakfast. . or 4/6- bed ■ self-catfltlug' flats at 27 
Hritiah, -universities. Bed -ahd brfeajcfast : costs 
53,50 q .night ; - a sel Watering flat cpsts £45 a. 
■vaek for four beds and £55 fbr em beds, Stirling 
s tile- most sought after ctublws'and features on 

’he front 'cbvci 1 *. of: all tho advertising', literature, 
ritif Exeter and . Dundee, next lit feopuiarity. 

Mr feeeg/iis ; an .expert' .tai- rftijpre ^ With \ i an 
Jducatloiifal. slant^-he helped - to stqrt- British 

■ IndlaEduca'tiouhlCrulsea.hL I960— andfrom- tho 

beginning he knew Migt kind Of people would hi* 
ttt ratted . to.' bii- schema. Professional people/ 
3] rilosU' c$rt a inly .graduates, - a VvaryLuppiarket 
clientele.- T” ? ;J : ■ - : ■ y . ; * [■ \ >• j. ■ : 

. w Tha n\R|r : in ; tlie street is hasipaily' afraid of 
i” Mr .Rees $ays. “The 

. . . ... pn.unNrtlty holidays. 

lat uni verifies afe' a(l ^bom.andknow 

'■ y- 'P-_ 

begati -.w -adyertise Jhis|scljeme - in ;adver- 
heljt| i oriftlie bEtCk paBep of iTVitJ’ Times, and 
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Inside and outside Essex University's self-catering flats. 


commercial television -next week he is not keen 
to extend the appeal of his scheme downmarket : 
“I would tother keep away from turning univer- 
sities Intp .sonietltitig like Clacton or Southend at .- 
tnefr .wqqt** he explaiued, 

Essex -University, site of some of the mbs t 
publicized* student troltbles of recent yeaii, 
seems traiixformed by its affiliation to Univer- 
sity Holidays. Old Essex bands, find the main ’ 
square quite uni ecognjzdble without fanilliar „ 
agresAlvo'grdmrf, They wen* obliterated by teaiiw 
pf painters working through rheiilglu tlie inslam 
the siudertis left. 

Holiday in ulcers arc not housed in the uolvot- 
sity'S; notorious dark s a tame towers (ahhnugli . 
rooms ave reserved there for .bed and breakfast . 
e nests) bur In University House, ^ Complex of 1 
tome 40 self-catering fiats ' about .half a mile 
from the niain canipOs, 

' Each flat, ''Arhlfli. nOnrtaljy ac^phiUio dates Four 
-undents, cnusfsis of two single, bedrooms, one 
double bedroom, a • lounge, -Kitchen and bath-., 
room. All- are freshly painted and maintained 
before the guests arrive. ‘*'Thlu, scheme U a 
gotjtoiid 1 *, Mr Gprdnn Pottihgar^ Warden of 
University House, tpld uifl. “ We ysed to wait 
months tor minor repairs but now everything ; 
hap ro be feddy .lu time.” The cost of dccomtiug 
and repairs Is’ met from the fees. ' i 

There have been fev. - probledu so far. But It . 
tito .accommodation officer and his dpputy arc 
themselves bn holiday bum Essex at present , . 
and. hnlidaviuakera are encouraged with the 

- i - 1 — .1-, J 


to treat late returning holiday make rs as if they 
were students. 

The university authorities are. .pleased .with 
(he Scheme, aha one vice chancellor lias des- 
cribed as “ vital V the income from leu ing 
accommodation, but the . academics are nqt so 
certain: They are Fearful that hojidaymakers 
will interfere with their research and are diffi- 
cult to reassure, 

fvor Crewe, the Essex sociologist, bemoaned 
iTHP.S August ■ S> ; - ‘' Since 7 the guests seem to 
enjoy themselves and the university organizers 
work hard, I ! hope I shell not he ml&imder- 
stood when 1 say how sad arid unnecessary 
it .il that universities feel forced 'to vie for .the 
holiday trade.*’ • 

;. The guests tin 1 enjoy t bemselvcs. Most use 
' the. university as a base to reach the splendid 
East AngliaVi countryside. In fhet- tlie first-: 
hoHdaymakor. talked to,,MrC. Glass men, of 
Loudon, was only prevail ted from making off to 
tlie sup eod sea - because * of troubles With 1 his 
car. Despite this trying experience he was 
ready to sing the praises of canipus life. Never- 
before ihaitie a university, he nnd booked ot 
Essex after seeing Mr Reed’* advertisement hi 
The Times, and he felt Siii'e he would be willing 
.iq ri‘y university, holidays strain,- : ; : 

- .Situation obviously has^a - lor to do with the- 
success of a university holiday. Stirling will be 
fully booked by October for next summer but 
there, will be plenty of space at Nottingham gnd 
Sheffield. And -Mr Rees, a genial man who- 
clearly enjoys doing good both, for the univer- 
sities and tue holiday makers, looks sad when 


Le camping : 
bold bodies 
at Squalor- 
sur-Mer 

It’s not the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire that 1 mosl deplore, 
but the decline and disappearance 
of Roman plumbing. Here, within 
50 miles of the Pom du Gard, that 
apparently eternal triumph of 
Roman technology, there must be 
more blocked loos rlitin in the whole 
of North America. 

Bui perhaps the Camping/ Cara- 
vanning of La Bergerie, Roque- 
hriiiie-sur-AL-gens, is not the best 

r iluce From which to speculate on 
low gengrapijica] areas, like atii- 
nulls and human beings, cannot in- 
herit acquired charactertics. A 
cuniping site in the South of France 
corresponds perfectly 'to Galbraith’s 
description of American capitalism: 
private affluence Biid public squalor. 

Tlie £3,000 caravans, the portable 
television sets, rhe electric razors, 
automatized barbecues and self-de* 
fronting refrigerators mukc tlie 
ilngx nosing among the piles of un- 
collected garbage, the unworkable 
showers and the unspeakable lava- 
tories even mure glaring a witness 
to wliut happens when human beings 
regtird the city in which they lira 
ns a mere udjiinc! to the property 
that they own. 

I am thus a convert, if only tem- 
porarily, tu the high taxes and dra- 
conian legislation of tlie modern 
welfare siote. Man Is not only the 
cleverest, sexiest, most talkative mid 
most violent of ail animals. He is 
also, except perhaps for the dog, the 
dirtiest. He must therefore be pro- 
tected, if necessary by force, ngunist 
himself. 

Tim camp-site manager, to whom 
I carried my complaints, voiced the 
essential pessimism which lies been 
tlie traditional justification for all 
authoritarian regimes : " l.e client, 
l • oyez-vous monsieur. >7 s*e« /ic/ie." 
Me must then be made to care. And 
ns our modern legislators have 
discovered, to pay. 

In the nineteenth century, that 
classic period of the don, they took 
vacations. " Holidays ", as a surviv- 
ing representative onc« opined, “ are 
for the people who work in Mr 
A? orris’s moim-cqr factory." 

Vacations were spent, away from 
Oxbridge, on healthy ‘ aud 
strenuously moral occupations: 
climbing the Alps, cycling in the 




and cathedrals of Europe on foot. 

In the ninteenth century, -of 
course, nobody would have come on 
holiday in the South Of France any- 
way. What John Weight man calls 
tlie “solar revolution 11 had not yet 
taken place, and the Riviera was 
exclusively a winter resort. Then, 
as if by accident, the institution of 
paid holidays coincided with what 
is surely more than just a revival 
of the ancient ' religion of sun 
worship. 

There are no victims — except 
perhaps the road casualties — sacri- 
ficed to the sun to appease its 
anger. ' Only bodies ' prostrated 
voluntarily on the sadd to absorb 
its supposedly beautifying and 
health-giving rays. 

Like, most religions, however: 
this new cult oF the suu is based 
upon ,an illusion. Long exposurb 
to its rayS can produce only cancer 
of the skin, not the eternal bronzed 
youth which its worshippers so 
obviously desire. 

There'-, is nevertheless an ideal 
vision of tlie Mediterranean which 
nm even the driving habits of the 
French can entirely obliterate. .It 
is the laud of the olive, tlie cypress 
and the vine, of families .strolling 
together tlirough the streets -iti the 
cool of the evening, of pdtonque 
played in dusty squares in the shade 
oF the . lime , trees, • tif long afteft 
noons, ..rapid . dusks ! and immonse, 
star-14 skies. . ■ .. 

.‘But ..the- Toad manners of . the 
French : do put paid to one myth : 
that they pra .better In bed than 
Other nations. If they really enjoyed 
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Tlie Open University takes its advice and equipment 
overseas, Frances Gibb reports 
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verseas, Frances Gibb reports Ale**** 7 

You cannot remain isolated’ l/OII» (lldiy 


gained t'rom and contributed to uni- 
versity life rather more tlnm the 
average student .straight up from 
sell ool. Their motivation was clear ei 
and their ability to organize their 
life efficiently was urea ter, though 
this is doubtless to lie expected nf 
a man or woman who chooses to 








David Walker on how Cambridge still 
attracts the traditional type of entrant. 

Public schools and 
professional backgrounds 


The Open University is fast becom- 2 3m OU course bonks are being 
i,ig nne of Britain’s main exports, used in different parts of the world, 
Now securely established in Britain, and the fact that they sell well is 
it can afford to turn its sights due to our academics. So there is 
■broad, and OU expertise, in soft- this spin-off— that our reputation is 
and hard-ware is increasingly in enhanced by making the material 
demand in countries ranging from reudily available. ’ ... . . 

the United States to Pakistan and Marketing is firmly established, 
from Israel 10 Nigeria. but it has brought problems and 

Expertise is being demanded in it was marketing that led to the 
two forms. First, in the form of establishment of the Open Umver- 
advice on distant learning systems sity Consultancy Service, the other 
which can be applied not only to arm of die OU’s exports, 
undergraduate situations but also The OUCS has sprung from the 
to secondary schooling or vocational need to answer academic problems 
training. Second, in the form of the arising from sales in the United 
course materials themselves: books, States but, although marketing and 
cassettes and films. consultancy remain separate, it is 

The second is part of the OU s C he profits from marketing that 
remit, since it has an obligadon to enable the OUCS to operate at all. 
die Department of Education and <• i t was clear that OU materials 
Science to try to obtain income could be used in the United States,” 
from foreign markets, in order to SB y a professor Michael Neil, divec* 
lessen the university’s burden on t or of the OUCS and professor of 
the taxpayer. Offering advice, how- educational technology at the OU. 
ever, is undertaken as a non-profit « go here was a practicable market- 
' making activity, and it is not j ng proposition : OU materials could 
officially part of the OU’s work. Yet be bought for a fraction of their 
as the market flourishes, its need is production costs, which is between 


It was Inspired by r he OU and 1 
feasibility study curried out 
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increasing. 


turnover from marketing i en 


production costs, wmeu is oeiweun 
£350,000 and £600,000 for one full 


.... . ____gth course. There was also 

materials has grown from £92.924 United States expertise which we 
in 1971 to £481,000 la/t year. Thq could buy at a fraction of oroduc- 
surplus on last year's turnover was, tion costs, so It would work both 
however, only £16,000, due largely ways." 

to the local difficulties caused by Research at three American uru- 


direot grant schools, and tney tend cent of the : sellouts got mats tu gw 0 its now account for about with the large number of academic 

to come from professional and part one ; 20 per cent got 2.2s and ^ f h total turnover, question* arising. The North Ameri- 

administrative homes in London and thirds. In part two this figure de- ^11 ««r« lollina all over can OUCS was set up under Dr 

the south-east, according to the creased which is surprising since ™ ZKth Au.t?alU 8 ^ B^ry ShoXJe formerly a 

preliminary figures for entry this some caUogea make the continuance beit mTrkeU fSowed by Hd- regional staff tutor. Its functions 

betober, which were released lust of a scholarship conditional upon a G er maS. and Scandinavia. As range from the simplest public rela- 

wep k student’s success In the tripos exam- we |j ’ a8 Africa, the OU lias agents lions work between universities and 

Of the 40 per cent of male at 11 - ij?” 1 ®”?' f” 1 oT^tha in the United States, South East the provision of a ready point of 

dents who got a place at Cambridge tna .scholars, 13 P«f Afliai Africa, and there have even reference for Inquiries to negotia- 

and Just ovei a per , .. 1 ,. 1 „ T 7 oct.rn v,imnp Hniit nv*r tha nmduction of mde- 


deats who got a place at Cambridge tho ..scholars, 13 _ per cent of the 
through the colleges examination 
rather than A level results, nearly cent 01 
three-quarters come from public and degrees. 

.direct-grant schools. For women, the The figures show clearly ihar 
public and direct grunt schools make Cambridge does remain exceptional 
.up 26 per cent of those putting their as regards the background of Us 


;; 
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up 28 per cent of those imttlng their as regards the background of Us i'uii7developed“An OU agVnt'vdll be Keynes was established on an ex- 
pupils up for CanibrlcfgB entrance students. A sample taken by the a „ t ro S a u d i Arabia for the perimental basis nine months ago. 

but provide 35 per cent of the sue- -Universities Central Council • on f? 1 " 8 ,!™,, ,•«**/ Professor Neil sa vs they have an 

cMrful candWaies. The similar Admissions in 1972 ^ showed that of ■ fhe^ OU Markets ^SSm films of hi ter national responsibility to res- 
mC? W 13 Bivd ZS pM the total number o* university can- v.™* ■ffiL' Revision pro- pond to the demand for advice on 
cent • ■ ' dfdates that year, 20 per cent were 5, cr Sn S "nd mo?e^^ of the distant teaching *ystU«. "You can’t 

Traditional puitciiis si, II show .11 from private education. The sunic “““"an* ""j ' ^ r In re moin in isolation. You have to 

A level. The examining board pro portion for La 111 bridge this year Butrin howeverthe buSof the respond to rhe best of your ability ”, 
generally ashamed with the public .s 44 percent fu^over TonboolSi. Films are he says. But like Lhe American 

schools— Oxford and Cambridge— Of Cambridge entrants this year, u^X hiied rarher than bought, office it operates pn a slioe-string 
examined over 40 per ceiir of the 65 per cent have parents in admims- “J 5LKJ2 ^hou K H seUing wel budget, witli a minimal staff and no 
men accepted for Cambridge against t ration and .management, or profes- ^oar^ularlv m collMe libraries— external grant. Whether it will stay 
only 12.per cent.of the total A-level sionnl and technical. * An UCCA ILS?,. colIege after 197 ? wiu depend on whether 

candidates m 1973. By comparison, sample of 1973 showed that only o,v iei '22fin the oversea, mar- it is doing a demonstrably useful 
the Joint MatriculaJon Board team- 46 per cent of the total number of w a Sl MSntial ^Lt of j° b for the OU-and Is paying for 
inetf 19 per cent of Cambridge appll- university entrants were front, die “ itself. 

cants this year, and 19 per cent :of same classes. , In the total number Its. services are offered to gov- 


Aaia, Africa, and there have even reference for inquiries to negotia- 
heen small sales in Eastern Europe rionB over the production of lnde- 
and the Soviet Union. pendent learning materials which 

Although sales have been high in would combine United States capi- 
Iran, the potential of other oil- tal with OU expertise, 
iroducbig countries has not yet been The OUCS main office at Milton 
ullv developed. An OU agent will be Keynes was established . on an ex- 


ully developed. An OU agent will be Keynes was established on 
going out to Saudi Arabia for the perimental basis mne moni 
:irst time in the autumn. , Professor Noil says they I 

The OU markets 16mm films of international responsibility 


students. A sample taken by the 
-Universities Coqti'al Council on ! 
Admissions in 1972 showed thBt of 
the- total number of university can-, 
didates that year, 20 per cent were 
from jirivute education. Tlie same 
pro portion for Cam bridge this year 
■s 44 per cent. 


46 per cent of the total number of k ^"^tenrial^aof job for the OU-and Is paying for 

■mlvorcltv Anirnnrc vrm-a frnni the I KOt V 11 ** a vast poiennai tnai ui , 


inea 19 per cent of Cambridge appli- university entrants were front, die 


total A-level candidates two years ot economically active males be- 
**80- twqen 45 and 59 in Great Britain at 

Recent figures for the students large this proportion shrinks to 14 
Who . capie to Cambridge trl 1971 per cent.-. : 


same, classes. In the total number , 

of economically acrive males be- j 


itself. 

•Its. seivices are offered to gov- 
ernments, agencies, or iudividuul 


and. Danish and it is honed that agencies, or mdividuul 

miTJ h. msbtuPons which are considering 


more . languages will soon be in 
eluded. 


learning 


Advice 



showed that the public- schools took :Ni 
most of thb awards offered by acce 
.. colleges. : Public, school students a h 
took pearly- 50 per ‘. cent of the UCC 
ECholarshipa and 44 per cent of ex- % pi 
>. hibitloqs against 26 per cent of both - dat« 
- ..awards : for ' die state -schools- This and 
year, according to the figures for two 
offers mode to candidates, the state the 
schools , provide. 42 par cfent df - t 


' C Mri ..I.. mana .„ , 1 - might be on the- management nf 
half the Cambridge men auch °" the of 


nearly Half the Cambridge men I ^ ‘ " auen sysiem, on me design or 

accepted this year are In the three I nTpISiI. llSK materials or on liow to distribute 

A grades at A level brqckef. An them. The time Involved may range 

UCCA sample in 1974 showed only 1 £rom a day spont w * tb ‘ Bn re P* 

% por .cent of tdl university, candf; 1 tS* . ftteresdng tmng resehtatiye, to a project lasting 

■dates had at least three A grad 
and a further 8 -per cent rough 


rnetn. me nine invoivea may range 
from a day spont with an OU rep- 
resehtative, to a project lasting 


schools provide. 42 par cbnt . df The geoarfiphlcal bias in Cant- aoout am, ,■ ^ mere are^ ^ for' tht services because of- tlie 

diose accepted for Cambridge (some -bridge's catchment area is striking. -lack of odier sources of. finance bpt 

.1,032 studeitU), against 50 per cent 'Ten pbr. cent 'of all' - sixth formefs tht ifcUcilk flexible. •- -: *• ... * ; 

..for the public. and. direct gram live Iri Yorkshire and Humberside; inis ,s in one city, in one Sometimes - educational dovelop- 

, . schools. These Figures compure only 4 per cent -of Cambridge’s new coun £Y* r fP 0R ted through- mente are Hnked with a rural devel- 

closely with- the average for 1970- students .came from, the region! out aoutn America. eminent Droaramme nidi an-. in tho 

. 74, with little change. Neai’Iy 22 per' cent of sixth formers 


with the average for 1970- students come from, the region. 


little change. 


Neatly 22 per cent of sixth formers 


OUCS recommended rhat the British 
Council set un a " comprehend 
scheme of collaboration ” hetutea 
the People’s University and die 0U 
over the next twri yeans. So to 
however, not much has been under’ 
taken because of Ihui-ted funds. 

Much of the OUCS work U in 
collaboraidjort with the British Coun- 
cil j for (instance the feaiibihn 
study on the People's University vu 
undertaken at the Council's requea 
Ait present, the OUCS is negotkriui 
to become a member innztutuxi d 
the Paid Educational Services urn, 
because, as Professor' Nell ap: 

* We ore necessarily one of rhenuin 
assets this country has." 

PES involvemeni doe* provide 1 
problem for the OUCS. Income free 
PES countries provides one wayd 
helping OUCS’ work with poom 
developing countries, but there m 
far fewer PES countries than dcnl 
oping ones and the money will only 
go so far. 

Still, the potential for consuliutn 
work is vast and largely unuppH. 

It has already spread to Europe ini 
to Africa, where Nigeria, Kenyt and f 
Tanzania are all interested in mm J 
education systems. ... 1 

But while the marketing it ut- 1 
cessful, the consultancy is limited v 
by its budget. " Without exterwl f 
funds of a substantial kind, w 
could only continue in the PES ' 
area, which is < not always when 
help is most urgently needed. We • 
have simply no resources, of <w 
own which can be Justified a • 
diverting to this purpose , im - 
Professor NeiJ. ; 

Negotiations are currently iskulir 
place between the vic^chancelttj [ 
of tbe OU and the Ministry ek 
Overseas Development for Dump r 
priming grants for the consultant* f 
service. “ Tliey’ treat the metis f, 
seriously but without any slgn* «i. 
urgency. Tlie fact remains that tw f, 
•Ou is not going to continue -to siijm 

• port the consultancy service wiifc 

out .external support.” j 

The amount the OUCS' is «*UbI| 
for is under £ 100,000 a year, whirl y 
is the amount needed foe soma « * 
the aid programmes to poors • 
countries. The ministry wants w, 
ensure that -the money \s-Qiild_rw l 

S o to oil rich .PES countries. iWi 
0 not want to subsidize wn«.cmj ; 
be fully paid for. he sava. I 

But it is difficult to 
expertise and resutirces that 
used for PES and oilier counmu c 
" There’s cot to be a modut jtum I 
between tlie two, while at the i* 1 " 1 ^ 
time giving a specific i. 

that funds wilj not be used ie* k 
PES ”, says Professor Neil. f 

If they do not get the J 
Professor Noll sees two wajrt r 

keeping OUCS forming ■ ' 
department within the uu 
resoarch and develop distpnf* ^ 
Ing, and whose staff would "j” 
available for consultancy wPJJr . 
to establlsli the consul t.*b cy -i*[ n j f 
: as 1 a separate company. 

•Mi that the moat likeiy.P^ 

.' Will be that the OUCS-gJ" 
disbanded tompletely. *T*7Sia! 
to find the sort of formui* :^ 


. H.i 
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: Th Is allows comparison with the five ih the South East outside ton- 
figures for A'levol results aveUable don. yet they make up 32 per cent 
•lor students coming .in 197 L . State’: -of those accepted by Cambridge. 

- atld if 8 ® i #bt • The , results of the ' Cambridge 
A.MT»de$ « A-ieveJ^with Joint Extanlnation. the. entronce 
peqrly -Bq per tepf- getting an aver- ■ examination -run by the colleges,' are 

'-feM.iv-M 1oat> linn A'. * n n H a r : . ! Z,.i _ . .r _ 



sohoole this, flgurevwas , 3Q por 'conk ' He sriiaol pupils were uucdndUlDri. 
Of the ■ 1971 ! gepern Wh the tUitoct wcepted. 'About state 
ant student? were the best per-. Achtml, pupik. were accepted uncon- 
rormets ip .the -tripos examinations.- diUotloVly tuts year, .against .487 

• Thif Catabrid^o SyM*rti divides -tlie, popils rtom public schtfols on ih* 

• examinations torn fwd 1 pans, botli qfi. resjiHs oYthe joint- exer^naUcti. . . 

. WUleh aro classlfied With no Pieces- ' For wdmeA the: position is dlffor- 

■ liary coo^exlon benvoeil 'a resillt ln :dnt f . Almost oli wonian haye to tak?, 

: on^ patt rapd artotHor. Tho diroct -the-, collage, examinations jo quality 

greet studenie did best :lii 1 initts One tor. enuy and this yeor pone'. ba^e" 
and twr), vritl) over 13 per cent df been .-aceoptdd'- ^unconditionally jn- 
licm getripg firsts', end 25 per trem • A level results. Far. mdrq women 
ppet secodds in part unci- - - ' * Candidates }n the coUeg^' oxannna- 
Tiifl State school stuttems 'got »i«n «o»e from the sjtuto schools- 

■ yifghtly fewer firsts In both; parts— tluui the direct grant and indepeiid-. 

_ -T..' *• r i L..wi. . 1* dKhfinte hu *1 . ralin Af □unit 
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Cyclical depression 

Reading some recent diarists, 1 was 
initially surprised at the number of 
contributors who allegedly write 
from the interior of an aeroplane 
bound for exotic destinations ; now 
1 find myself beginning to write in 
the rather less excitingly bound but 
perhaps similarly cocoon-like en- 
vironment of a train bound from 
Kings Crass to Leeds. 

It seems, unfortunately, that 
periods of two or three hours 
totally free froni distraction are in- 
creasingly hard to come by and, 
were it not for the lack of coopera- 
tion on the part of British Rail in 
continually raising their charges, 
the day return to London s woultf be 
a “good buy" for university staff. 

After a day at a scientific meet- 
ing. whose interludes were filled 
with exchanges of horror stories of 
gloom and doom, at the home uni- 
versities of the participants, I fell 
10 wondering whether this Is a 
uniquely difficult time to be alive 
hi a university or whether my tutors 
and professors of nearly 20 years 
ago, in spite of the brave faco 9 they 
invariably turned towards their 
students, -had similarly depressed 
pnvute conversations. 

Attempting to recover some ob- 
jectivity, I recognise that the whole 
thing must be cyclical, but even on 
an objective plane I have serious 
fears that the Amplitude of the 
oscillation, tied in some complex 
way to the economic fluctuations, is 
increasing while the period is de- 
creasing, H „d as a well-trained 
applied mathematician I look 
anxiously for the "non-linear 
effect that will inevitably modify 
toe process. y 


The basic characteristic of a non- 
linear process is, of course, that a 
small change in some cause or In- 
put produces a quite disproportion- 
otely large change in effect or out- 
Pyh , the difficulty lies in spotting 
which small change in input wifi 
be critical, and in whet way* 

n.P Rl i » rfl t ! nf luences comprising 
J* fj 1 cd had not been 

spotted by the planners of yester- 

rfA r 1 ,Wa * mad * clear to me when 
clearing out, later in the week' 

332L Hfu t ,e a 9 cum ulated paper 
which Fills, -to the point of over- 
wneimmg me, any room I occupy 
■or more rhan a year or «n. either 
in the uni versify or at home, 

flounced to notice in *he out- 
going rubbish a draft of the sub- 
p“” , 0 P w tlie University Grants 
i^uuttee for the quinquennium 
i^k 1977, daCed June, 1971. Onen- 
mg its pages and reading its pbraies, 


1 realized that here was a rurnnrk- 
alilc find indeed, and one which 
perhaps should be required reading 
for the present cenemiou nf plan- 
ners for the next quinquennium. 

It amazes me 10 rediscover the 
way In which we (because I was 
certainly a party to it, notes and 
alterations In my own unmistakably 
illegible writing are still there) just 
four short years ago, “ anticipated 
a major increase in both single sub- 
ject and combined studies students ” 
m a department whose intake lias 
since halved, or " expected a con- 
siderable expansion of applica- 
tions", or "expected a rapid ex- 
pansion in student numbers", or 
“will double the number of stu- 
dents " in departments which have 
fared only slightly better. 

Certainly an expectation of a 
roughly linear response to applied 
policies led us in that document to 
forecast a continued growth more 
or less in line with the past five 
vears or so, but clearly influences 
beyond our comprehension were 
already at work which, within two 

f ears, had rendered our plans (at 
east in the science area j totally 
unreal. 


Working men 

Incidentally, 1 remember reading 
recently iu the paper thnt the 
number of British men going up to 
university actually fell by 7 per 
cent between 1972 and 1973. It Is 
interesting 10 find this supporting 
evidence to my discovery some 
months ago, surprising both to me 
and to ninny others it seemed, that 
the number uf British men entering 
Leeds University as undergraduates 
was actually smaller in 1974 than 
in 1968, despite the large overall 
t:xpRnsion over that period, which' 
apparently cnuie from women and 
foreign students. 

Surely there is a fertile field for 
some sociological study here— were 
we not assured in the late 1960s of 
tbe tendency for b Jrfrger and larger 
proportion of tlie relevant age 
group to come to, university ? Per- 
haps there is a growing trend for 
British men to spend a yew or two 
away from full time education 
between school and university. Such 
a trend would, of course, reduce the 
intake for a few years and subse- 
quently cause a more rapid Increase. 

Unfortunately I don’t see any 
evidence of such a trend. 1 say 
unfortunately because, in my experi- 
ence of perhaps a dozen such 
" mature ” students, my sn-oug 
Impression has been that they both 


come 10 university sifter u period in 
a j°h ; after h year ur two of reason- 
able income it takes a ceituin 
amount of courage to revert to stud- 
ent grant standards. 


Exercise in futility? 

Unhappily it seem* to me that the 
critical influences mentioned eurlier 
have still to be positively identified. 
What is it that without warning 
causes the number of applications in 
a major department with a record 
of many years of success and uoud 
public relations to fall by a third 
m a single year ? What » the per- 
haps trivial and at first sight irrele- 
vant point that finally decides a 
candidate to accept rather than 
decline an offer, to make one uni- 
versity first-choice rnther thuu 
another, or even to apply to a num- 
ber of universities at all? 

In the absence of answers to these 
and many similar questions the 
planning for specific numbers six 
or more years ahead seems nothing 
more than an exorcise in futility ; 
an exercise which, by chance, wo 
wont through in senate in great 
length only a week or two ago. 

What then are we tn du? Clearly 
the primary requirement is a plan 
tlmublo enough to embody tlie 
ability to cope with substantial 
variations in the balance of student 
numbers both between the several 
faculties and between the subject 
areas within those faculties, if the 
science of statistics is tn be believed 
at all, surely the degree nf uncer- 
tainty In the total number will be 
less than the degree of uncertuiiH.v 
iu each of its individual subject coii- 
tituents and losses on the swings 
of chemistry might well lie balnuced 
by gains ou the rouiulubuius of his- 
lory. But here we hit a great snag, 
tile rigidity of university stuffing 
structures. 

Virtually all univcrsiti teachers 
have tenure and most chemists 
are quite remarkably bud at 
teaching history (or so I would sus- 
pect) and vice versa, so it seems im- 
possible for an individual univer- 
sity, or even all universities to- 
gether, since trends seeni to be on 
a national basis, to adequately 
accommodate the scale of fluctua- 
tions we are experiencing. We have 
a structure which is splendid iii 
times of steady expansion, and just 
tolerable in times of static numbers 
in each university department, but 
very inefficient In times of decline, 
and therefore unsuited to the hand- 
ling of a cyclically varying student 
intake, even if the oscillations take 
take place about ‘a slowly rising 
mean. 


cm 
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would be to encourage a greater 
amount of personal movement be- 
tween the university teaching pro- 
fession and other fields of work, 
other forms of teaching: dr research 
perhaps, but not necessarily so nar- 
rowly confined. 

At present the typical university 
teacher spend? virtually his whole 
life in tne profession ; I suspect 
thaL many individuals would wel- 


come n spell of change, but only 
the very brave actually take the 
plunge because they foar die risk 


o( loss of status noil seniority on 
their return, if indeed they arc 
over able to return, to the univer- 
sity world. 

With a relaxation of tills rigid 
boundary between university teach- 
ing and other jobs, nn Inflow ur 
outflow, as appropriate, of univer- 
sity teachers would become possible, 
but of course a framework within 
which mi individual could move 
without loss or diminution of his 
own personal security and prospects 
would be necessary. 

In many cases there Is 110 doubt 
1 lint the temporarily superfluous 
university teacher could be very 
valuable elsewhere. For example, an 
undoubted reason for one of out- 
present problems, the shortfall of 


mathematics Is perhaps tlie subject 
wnrsu affected. 


Leaving the fold 

I hqve it From a ' 41 usually reliable 
source ”. to recall a delight- 
fully discreet BBC phrase, that 
the number of maths graduates 
teaching in our secondary schools 
is probably less than’ half the num- 
ber of schools and, more generally, 
the areas of - deficiency jn schools 
are those of superfluity in uni- 
versities. Surely some form of PHrt 
time involvement in such problem 
areas of school teaching, or even 
temporary secondment, is not 
altogether Impossible. In many cases 
both the school and the individual 


One way of casing the difficulty university teacher would gain. 


Depth rather than breadth 



• 1 ■-••• \ . • -inosu. wna.nrgi 

Whflt : 5 |rauld en phdergrqdtiBte. learn cominbnly ovdinw 
>t ,«. university ?' ; -The only immfr* of information th 

i 1 ih * n H «n cjpie, there Is no 

in the toreAytMit^ allpdated tOf tto$t /miglit neod to kn< 
first degrees. . ..... ' languages for trn 

°n 'the /other/ hand; - the solution./ principles of mac 
lOtite problem posed intoisfashiofe’/:^ 

' ^ inart./of ^omiiiunal ]& 

^riicptljr alioiyea. For -all. that ,a. .. literotiire, .in brdi 

“ n, Vfcrsity d^reo ca«: da 'is- : tortf $ ?! 

riud cut’s mijjd towards the problems- 

= ^rolved. in av certain 'discipline and- About Asia and A 
. fhej-etoarrid^ Df ^ edMckiidn ; ^P -to, be parochial. 
b * Jhi icoiirtB bf -his ' Ilf e. : , -' * h : « stance jn orda r , 

•’ 'M : 5 j 55 fe : JbWftli - + jc&rtalti iitoity - Kefyibing else 1 
«r? v topcesslvely v defend- afalqyt/b 


current knowledge, and imagine that 
the present time is unique in 
creating a demand that professionals 
should have constant refresher 
courses. Education was never a 
once and for ail exercise, and it 
is not. now. - ] . 

■ The way- in which- this problem 
is. commonly 'formulated is in terms 
.of breadth and depth, a formulation 
/which at least. ha£ the advantage of 
showing thut.it is an economic pro!)-: 
lem of dealing with time as a scarce 
resource, and that it is in principle 
insoluble. For .it is; obvious that 
depth I'guisr be had at -the expanse 
of Diepdth, mid vice versa, 

.; -those who . argue for broadth are 
cdmmbnly overawed by the amount 
of Information they think a. -person 
needs Jn order s to come to terms 
iyitb r -the modern world. • lh prin- 


political systems in order that stu- 
dents should turn into good citi- 
zens. 

And where would we be in a 
cocktail party could we iidi pick up 
a reference to Freud, Marx, Beck- 
ett, Kafka and the rest ? The list 
is obviously endless, and to be 
"educated " in It would be to turn 
us into amateur polymaths. Such a 
field ,of tao vAedgeability would be 
hopelessly corrupting. It Is/ dear;: 
that one of the major asset* of ah 
educated man is a firm grip On his 
owii ignorance, and that ignorance 
is one of the major, desirabilities 
of any educational programme. 

■ ‘indeed, for those who seek this 
kind of conversational qoinpqtence,, 
there do "exist Institutions which wiir 
be helpful. They aro not, of course*,- 
schools and universities, but: rather 1 


,ci pie, there Is no llmit to what one 
might neod to know. Geogrqphy ond 
lflngliBges for travel. . Elementary 
principles- of niachanlcs wllon faded 


a nod the parts ,of jthe- world at. 


with iff. motor car engine or a- defec- 
tive dish-Washor. The national heri- 
tage in order to have 1 somq so nso 
of .Domnin nal identity. Poe toy and 
literatiire.-in order. to be .a whole 


A smattering of r infprmntioji 
about Asia and Africa In order not 
tq be parochial. Sortie history/ of; 
slclencb In order to! onderstona the 


everything pise 1 together,: ..andv to 
defend agBlnst:- bad reasOnlija;, and 


The > answer, J then, to those et(u- 
cationol Imperialists : who warji to 
turn Hie world into a school, .and 
who 1 believe that gradation 1 hiust ; 
not bo the/end of education Is' that 
It is .riot ^and.’ it could never be. 
Anyone with' 1 , alert ears end eyes ' 
goes on learning throughout bis life, 
ust' &s he looms a great deal when 
out . of formal schooling. It- Is a 
mistake to Identify oduc.lrion witiv 
learning, which ■ is a ..'rii'pcn - Wider 
type 1 of experience. -. y. 1 . 

.,The real characteristic of ediicn- 
(Ibn, by contrast. Is depth ; u ls the 
only tlurig that qim be achieved oqce 
' ' _t and 


rr i rvrwn ii. ■ i q- i g ■ wi-i-.i-jini m • .1 


One of the features of depth is 
that it js not merely an acquisition 
of a great quantity of information, 
but the turning of character In such 
a direction that henceforth belug 
a mathematician, a classicist or an 
historian becomes an inseparable 
part of the character of the person 
concerned. . 

Another crucial feature of depth 
of understanding Ip a particular 
subject Is a degree of sophistication 
which leads its practitioners to be 
impatieut of journalistic' or survey 
accounts of the subject. For no 
one wlio really knows anything 
about e subject can read textbooks 
without frequently making reserva- 
tions qbout incautious' generalisa- 
tions, or- reflectfuR that -such hnd 
such u popular account is not quite 
how; it To be properly educated 
in u subjoct ls a form of connois-* 
seursliip. 

Further, Its effects ore - usually 
not limited to. the particular’ subjccL 
in which the conttolsseurship has 
been acquired.' To go deeply into 
anything will, in principle, acquaint 
peopla with a senst of : the depth 
and complexity of .tilings that will 
carry over/into nil arena of life. - 

jPDr tilts reason, grave Suspicion 
must -'attoicli to : a ny tiling In ejemen- 
tftry educotiop tsay, up to ^graduate 
level ) which' , is recommended. . J 11 . 
.terms of the vyord " in ler disci pun- 
. .//:,! • • ' 

What it must, look Jike if .siep in 
terms pf . tite conflict . between 
bteadth and depth js’ a way of r’esus 
citadug the notion that; education 
is nothing pise but (what It nrnst be 


I recognize, even from that dis 
tam viewpoint afforded by governor- 
ship of h school, that we in uni- 
versities are inclined to lose sight 
nf frclmnls’ problems, and a little 
closer contact might be salutary 
even though the difficulties of 
organizuiioti miglu be considerable. 
There is also the possibility, often 
discussed in ilie past and occurring 
in a few individual cases, but not 
extensively developed os fnr as 1 
know, of transfer, secondment, part 
lime work, regular consulting 
between universities -and goveru- 
iiuuu departments and research 
establishments, or private industry 
and commerce. Again the organiza- 
tional difficulties are always said to 
be great, but if the demand for 
higher education really turns out to 
be cyclical and Inrgcly unpredict- 
' able, surely some machinery for 
such interchange could be estab- 
lished, and it would be clearly 
recnc nixed by rhe prospective -uni- 
versity teacher at the outset df his 
curoer that, '{luring his lifetime, lie 
wbuld very likely' spend several 
periods outside the university sec- 
tor. 

The details nf such arrangements 
would need careful planning, and 
one would wish that an Individual’s 
own preferences could be niet ( but 
there is u good chance that the 
number of people noxious for a 
change and challenge would be 
adequate to ease the problem. After 
nil, uny change of job, oven between 
universities, at least on the science 
si do, is becoming very difficult. 

ff the machinery fnr frooriom of 
movement into and out of univorslty 
teaching were available and sucli 
movement from time to time were 
tn come to be accepted as normal, 
then a cyclical behaviour in num- 
bers entering university disciplines 
could be accommodated, the average 
staff establishment, as It ware, tun- 
nelling through peaks and bridging 
the troughs nt student numbers, the 
actual staff establishment at any 
one lime being increased by net 
inflow from other forms of educa- 
tion and elsewhere nt peak periods 
and decreased by net outflow at 
trough periods, thus permitting the 


intense pressures at present set up 
within the rigidly bound university 
leaching profession to be dispersed 


llirnughouL 11 much larger reservoir 
nf relevant expertise and experi- 
eiue. 

Fcrlmps this idea is just summer 


daydreaming aiul 1 

B o I icy — it is certain! 
lea. but in exnlor 


aiul not a workable 
artninly not an original 
exploring possibilities 
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for improvement of our use of uni- 
versity resources, particularly the 
most valuable resource,* the univer- 
sity teachers themselves, we must 
not only leave 110 stone unturned, 
but must be prepared to turn over 
lit s- most promising ones several 
times if necessary. • 

John Brindley 

Or Brindley is senior lecturer in the 
.School of Mathematics, Leeds 
University. 


To study, for example. Frencli 
■ literature, is a way of becoming 
adept in the -disciplines of litera- 
ture. But there is a certain attrac- 
tion in qualifying this study Inter- 
disci pi in arily by - tossing In bits of 
the geography, history and economic 
structure of France, not to mention 
the French film and the racy argot 
of the Boul Mich. It looks llke an 
advance, but it must necessarily 
be done - at the expense of the 
literature rind language from which 
tile study began. 

Toss in enough of these 
indispensable disciplines and educa- 
tion do 05 indeed collapse buck into 
the; status of mere acquisition of 
• information— the business !oP news- 
papers and journals. 

; Interdisciplinary studies In uni- 
versities are the direct .descendants 
of the delusory hire of the problem 
, oriented, ^project" In. education as. 
’crirried on- In Schools : no -doubt 
.fascinating : rind enriching ns a 
. diversion . from .wbat muss -often 
v seem like . the bard grind of chemical 
tables and trigonometric relations. 
Possibly indeed . more momoralilri ’ 
thnit - the standard induction/ into 
h discipline ; but not, fundamentally, 
more transforming. 

- In the end, nothing is worth 

- doing educationally unless it is done 
thoroughly,. And smatterings am* 
gist’s (like surveys ' and back- 
grounds) are. ejecept fop limited 
purposes, of introduction, educa- 

, tigiuilly a' -waste of time. But . for 
many; of the practical activities qf 
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American news 


India 


Alison Wolf looks at the claims or vocational schools to provide college education— and 
a job afterwards 

Concern grows over loan abuses 


The beautiful while- runted pcuplc 
smile one fi'urn the advert hi'mcii is: 
“ You don't hare w go in college in 
have a college career. Enrol ivilli 
ns." Vucuiinnal education is big 
business in America, mid profii- 
making schools ai count for h eery 
large pari nf it. While the tax- 
supported public schools enrol one 
million student a year, the more 
flexible private schools enrol over 
three million students ami earn 
over $2.5 billion a year. 

The schools operate under three 
controls; the Federal Trade Cain- 
mission, the Veterans* Administra- 
tion, and flic Office of I’d near ion. 
Most Mates have rheir own rules, 
and the independent accrediting 
Bssoriuriuiis can grant nr withhold 
their approval. 

In spite of this, a recent .series of 
scandals have Jed to congressional 
heu rings and proposed new regula- 
tions, The Veterans- Administration 
iviH now give refunds to private 
vocational sell au Is who enrol 

veterans with federal benefits. And 
Itie Office of Krfucutirm has new 
rules fur unblit mid pi ivate schools 
which take siudenis who have 
fedora] loans. 

Also due mi i soon is n new Fede- 
ral Trade Commission regulation 
which would involve a refund policy, 
information nil druu-out mid job 
placement rales, substantiation nf 
employment mid earnings claims, 
ana a 10-day conling-off period after 
enrol nie nf. 

Existing controls stem from the 
postwar perind, when the Cl Rill 
provided $14.5 billion for the educa- 
tion of veterans and states had 10 
disqualify over 5,000 schools in two- 
years. These rules Bre Inadequate 
for present abuses for students. 

. But millions of dollars of federal 
lax payors’ money are now tied up 
■ In proprietary vocational schools 
through The Veterans' Admiuistra- 
'tion; the Social Security Admitiistra- 
tlan'br through student loans. 

-Under the. guaranteed atudent- 
InM* programme; Students were en- 
couraged to vign loan notes for their 
f till tuition immediately insicad of 
by the quarter, mid some schools 
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Cnicr of booklet warning of pitfalls in some training offers. 


adopted high-pressure sales tech- 
niques. Others over ext ended them- 
selves and Advance Schools of 
Chicago, one of the nuiion’s largest 
correspondence schools, went bank- 
rupt inis sum nier when the Office 
of Education ruled thut loan notes 
could not be iraded. 

In some cases students had signed 
loan notes for as much as $1,500 
without realizing what they were 
doing and many student^ had to pay 
even after they dropped out. Some- 
times they refused,’ leaving banks 
and credir unions holding worthless 
Umn papers which the federal tax 
payer hud lo pay. The dramatic 
press exposes which preceded the 
congressional hearings concluded 
that federal agencies had most of 
the supervisory powers they needed 
but were not making use of them. 
The Office of' Education, for 
example was attacked for its ** past 
mishandling ” of a loan programme 
which witnesses called “ a monument 
to administrative immobility **. 

The Veterans' Administration ex- 
plained that they had contracted 
with 72 stare agencies to approve 


Carnegie brands affirmative 
action schemes as ‘chaotic’ 

NEW YORK .. In cases of non-com pliance a 
The- < Carnegie Council on Policy series of graduated sanctions should 
Studies in Higher Education has be developed to- replace the single 
described, federal. affirmative action , . ator1,,c bomb M penalty of canceDa- 
programmos , as “confused, - even tio,t of all federal, contract*. Ade- 

rninric inil i nllait - Fa. t.. OUate ' BrmvnncA ohn,>U. 


misioray. -groppr members In higher 9* discrimination, 

education. . The council emphasizes -that jaffir- 

-S Teda'ral ; government should « appropriate only to 

continue -to exert pressure on “ transition period when collegas 

irtjritutioos tp set goals .apd.. rime- are to oyer- 

tables tor hiring and promoting, ^ IT 1® -P a st. and-.preqeut dtsciimlna- 
wqmen iod .minority group, mem- i7 r nr A nrt .i ■ ^ ^ i ■ 

hers, the council says, but when £ a 

goals are not piet it -should inquire E®: JSM 1 *: “wards 

mill ihp.causek of failure rather than j •’ ■^'t eil i* ,n *® a **tu/>op 

Jntpdse a penalty. can demo ns trace that Its proportions 


and supervise these schools. And 
the Federal Trade Commission was 
attacked for not cooperating with 
state agencies. 

The congressional report duly 
rcco mine tided that the FTC slid red 
information with the suites, and 
stressed the need for better com- 
munication among relevant agencies 
and an end tq the situation where 
one agency aids a school which 
another knows to he operating ille- 
gally or to be in danger of collapse. 

But perhaps the greatest signific- 
ance is for the rest of higher educa- 
tion. Representative James O'Hara, 
Chairman of the House of Represen- 
tatives Subcommittee which handles 
college legislation, has built into the 
Higher Education Bill now before 
congress regulations for proprietary 
schools, but has applied them to all 
colleges receiving federal funds. 

Every .higher education institution 
would be obliged to establish a “ fair 
and equitable” refund policy, to 
provide full informatiun mi faculty 
qualifications, und employment 
claims. 

Summer slump 
at Harvard 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Harvard University’s summer school 
this year has recorded a .24 per 
cent drop in enrolments over hist 
year, largely owing to the tight fin- 
ancing of higher education which 
has necessitated a rise in student 
costs and a cutback in federal aid. 

Figures versed by Mr Thomas 
SSf®?? 1 director of the summer 
sthool, shdw .that last year 3.586 
students enrolled, in . the summer 
school, as .against 2,728 this year. 
The largest percentage los* occurred 
among graduate students. 

• |Ctopks attributed ' the decline 
Pbri cent rise in tuition fees, 
partly due to. the. increased costs 
of operating the Summer school. He 
also said that the decline in gradu- 
ate student enrolment was a result 
of a cutback; in federal grants to 

postgraduate*, for summer study: . 


UGC initiates campaign 
to raise standards 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

The University Grunts Commission, 
which has in the past been accused 
of allowing higher educational 
standards to deteriorate- by not 
using its regulatory powers, has 
announced a series of “guidelines " 
to control the expansion and 
improve the quality of higher edu- 
cation. 

It has lo Id down norms which 
colleges will have to meet before 
they can start postgradaute courses. 
Teachers on their staff without ii 
master's degree or any equivalent 
research nr published work will 
have to get a degree within five 
i years. No college will be nbie to 
start a course unless it shows con- 
sistently good results at the under- 
graduate level, unless the demand 
for a particular course is “ per- 
sistent " and unless the enrolment 
of an unspecified “ minimum num- 
ber of students ” is guaranteed. 

Any course a college wishes to 
start must be “ invariably linked 
with the manpower needs of the* 
region ", the college must have 
enough stuff, books and equipment, 
and it must finance the participation 
of teachers at national conferences 
on their subjects. 

Teachers in the humanities and 
the social sciences will be required 
to get a postgraduate degree or dip- 
loma in research methodology and 
their workload should not exceed 
12 lectures a week so that they can 
keep abreast of the latest develop 
ments in their field. 

The commission has also asked 

West Germany 


universities to “ strengthen " th« 
correspondence courses tliey nff« 
The “guidelines'* here 5*^8 
to be part of the general policy 
at all levels of education to empha. 
size non-forma I instruction. 

At present, 11 universities with 
a total enrolment of about 60000 
students have correspondence 
courses leading m the bachelor’s 
ami master’s degrees in ,hhj 
commerce and education. 

The commission bus stipulated 
that, as a rule, only one university 
in a state can offer correspondence 
courses, unless a second one pro- 
poses to start a course id an under- 
graduate faculty for which there 
is no regular undergraduate pro. 
vision anywhere in t||e state. 
Alternatively, a second university 
in the same suite can begin e 
correspondence course if the enrol- 
ment hi the first has reached the 
" optimum " size of 10,000 student*.' 

At the postgraduate level, corre- 
spondence courses can be offered 
only if universities have.*' well-estab- 
lished teaching departments noted 
for their high standards” and If 
they have been running undergradu- 
ate correspondence courses for si 
least three years. 

Finally, the UGC Is to spend i 
£250,000 during the year on setting 
up “ book batiks ”. These banks 
loan books, chiefly textbooks, to 
students who cannot afford to buy ! 
them. In a country where the price 
of a standard work, especially in 
medicine or engineering, can same- 
limes amount t6 a whole [firing 
fees, an official book bank could be 
nf tremendous value. 


Court upholds protest over 
PhD assessment 


by Gunther KIoss 

lu Britain academic and udmiuisira- 
Live decisions of colleges are sel- 
dom challenged in the courts. In 
West Germany, on the other hand, 
where there exists a long tradition 
of state supervision .and regulation 
of university affairs, administrative 
courts have in recent years had to 
deal _ with a large number of cases 
relating ro almost every aspect of 
higher education. 

The complex issue of admission 
to institutions of higher education 
(THES, July 18) is a relatively re- 
cent addition to the areas into which 
the judicial process has been 
brought. Examination results, too, 
can be challenged and now even the 
method of final assessment nf PhD 
degrees has been legally challenged, 
in tltis case in the Wilrzburg Admi- 
nistrative Court. The plaintiff, who 
was awarded his PhD in law in 
August 1973 argued that the overall 
mark given to him for his perform- 
a| }ce in his doctoral examination, 
which consisted of .a thesis and an 
oral examination In seven, subjects 
ranging; from clyil to ecclesiastical 
law, should have be&n higher than 
a “pass”, 

. 'At iskue vims not the assessment 
by «te individual examiners buf the 
method; by which the individual sub- 
ject marks are averaged out rb 
arrive, at a total final grade. The 
rhD regulations of the university 

Italy ' ~~ ~~ ' 


and two decisions of the faoulty of 
law, dating back to 1956 and 19-57, 
lay down that ir is impossible for i 
candidate to attain more than, a 
mere pass grade if he failed in one 


of the subjects of the oral examina- 
tion. This the post-graduate stu-. 
dent bringing the action bad done, 
although both assessors of his writ- 


ten doctoral thesis had given the 
highest mark possible, shihhmi cuts 
lands. 

The administrative court accepted 
the student’s point of view, arguing 
that any other 'decision would 
violate general legal principle* 
because the desired purpose and the 
means chosen to achieve the* 
purpose must be in a proper rela- 
tionship. 

The court recognized that M 
examiner’s decision is necessarily 
subjective. It held that examiner* 
are In general not. obliged to arrive, 
at the total final mark by a puf*u 
mathematical operation. They haw 
the freedom to introduce .ouitf 
relevant conside rations, especially 
tho overall impression made by the 
candidate. 

• The student's performance- 
; now have to be reassessed and he 
■will certainly be awarded * , , r 
overall, mark The case will w®-, 
oblige many universities fo r« H 1 " 
aider the practice of gwaratag. 
grades. for PhD examinations. ' 


r * ’’r . wit* 114 w| {slimy. * w m 

ASSBSS&t Maflagers’; institute ‘must 


lfll : 


. flfjlp iy ” Higher 

Report coifirins 5e^e in 
entrance exam marks 

^•fiob mden t a*Fn th^l^t^d St^te* f fot t he°fji R^ca n I er 

have been drop plug, Steadily., BU t- , tpld .that t!tb 1 ;dr&, Ih^SllSe 
questions on what , the decline- entrance examination scores fo beiK 
really flieww . cannot be. c [early, ikken : seriously by v the lettlna 
answered. •. •: ; ; ■ •" ngenptos... . 'j;- - 

, Thy ^Hiipdal lostlliite; -qf Edhea ’. . ■ ft ] seemed clear from the gather-' 

«1a'i. ■%. T - r.Miv-u 1 ' n .' ihd nm.A.a n In.. AiJI] 


a luxupr. for ' matiy ' student*. It 
means forfeiting summer job money 
mid picking up academic credits 

' w cut, their ; > education 

bills, summer, schools’ are the first 
' chln ^ 1 10 go- However- for the- uni-' 
y era Was, summpr;si;hools arebSebm* 

, mg .ipora ■ Important in the current 
.economic- 4ttua tlon .because they en- 


,:i. v . v.. • 




or lta va' ejtpirienS? "bnly 

drops. r ;■ ; 

Although : ;se'verp]( tihiversitie* . 
have- «*q. ; increased , toitlon costs- 
most seem to be breakiiig’ even. fin* 
aaclally. : The dij-ecsor of Cornell 
University’s summer :.«tdmql attribute 
cd CKrtflU.-'Andy 1 enrolmeht 1 tti 
concerted publicity efforts 1 Which 
; undertook lait 


answers/ ^ 
that there 


ng, They . found ■ Jis - ;clqUr the dro^. In 1 siiudemsT ach leva iti Out 
-s/ dhhmigli iliere.iivere sign* ’ scored, skid -Sam- McCepdl^’ from 
i ere is J a. t eal decline iri stum:: the College : Entrance , Examination 


frdm.;PVtKia Clough' ’ - 

.- . "-'ROMS' 

The lutei iiational Institute for . tlie 
Management 'of Technology 1 in 
Milan must niake some fundamental 
changes . If Jt is to stay open, the 
goVerningi. board . has ’ been tpld. : - 

to study! tli 4 
institute a Future role proposed that 

th?BEc! nt °" i rea6arcl1 centre for 

- ■P 1 ® ] )Dard f las instructed the act* 
mg diifector; Mr. Jqhh ,Nlsber. to 
0 ■ ' % Sbyerhnleuts, Inter-’ 
natioqav organixatjons and assb- 
dated rttdqstrie*/ He will rfcboS 
^e.. 1!U tltqte' S council by. ’mid 

The .’ institute's' 


~-iifter only a few monihs— L bfi C0? . s i , 
of severe financial difficult jW- T®, .. 
;..budget wha ‘tipt. geared to spire'j 1 ™ • 
costa, and Its courses Md pWi 
: attract sufiHrlflnt- nm-tfeioants atld'"®- ■; 


: attract sufficient participants ana 
adequate income.. ' . 

■ •• The L institute was set (j np ^ 
-Britain,' West Germany, therein®*:. :, 
lands, Austria, Italy and France. “Jjj 
a 1 nUmber of big European 
after A- proposal by tl]« .: 

don for Economic Cooperation,! a 1 , 
Developmojit (OECD), v 
. was tt provide coufses .on. W® -, 
styatlon and technology fpr i^S,;'-' 
trial executives,: civil servants A 1 }-! 
local authority bffit 
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TffE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEME NT 29.8.75 

The Third International 
Conference on Higher 
Education begins next 
week at Lancaster 
University: 



Martin Trow, professor of socio- 
logy in the Graduate School of 
Public Policy, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and one of the 
main speakers at the conference, 
discusses the implications of low 
growth rytes, and their impact 
on American higher education. 

Serious students of higher educa- 
tion see quite sharply differing 
futures, at least in the important 
realm of student enrolment. There 
seems to be some agreement, for 
what it is worth, that overall enrol- 
ments will continue to rise for the 
next few years, but rather more 
slowly than they did during the 
sixties ; one prediction has the 
United. States reaching about 10 
mil lion full-time equivalent students 
In 1980, when these numbers are 
e *pfi c fed to level off and even show 
a slight decline in the mid-decade. 

. Fm' the 1990s, however, predlc- 
lions Vary from a student growth 
of 30 per cent over 1974 figures . 
to a declino of 30 per cent, and 
!S U . is ’ more than one observer 
nttfdhg bach of thege high artd low 
predictions. Such is the state of 

forecasting *** er educat ionaI growth 

w JST e . c °uW itot predict 1974 Very 
iqbI We cannot predict 

ffi, very wel1 *0 1974. tfut we 
«pWn in 1975 why 
tl, P recl,c t ,on * were not so 
. We are really much better 
nff[. ospect,ve a “alyri* (though ft 

not necessary to go' into 
mat explananon just now).. 

in spite of all these 
m an , qualifications, it 

eSriS T n Car i that A,n 0 f>can higher 
aucation js now undereoinK . 1 a 

pauern C 5f nBS lta historical 

KTkJ 1 - P row *h. Over the 100 
S b fn W A° u1 ? 70 a,,a 1970, enrol 
Hoh dnwM American higher ■ aduca- 

in onto fn ed every 14 t0 15 y««! 

I® ara /“ring that cen- , 
there *n of . t “ 1 em during wars; was 
nwnbeS^ nf bs « Wt , e decftie in the 

* s 0 d; f ca r n d " ,ts “ roiiBd i " 
uSS? | r SL. dec 5 de of the 19601 =- 

lona ipi*ni C « e ^ trate ^ ■ everi 0V6C this :• 
IQ ^5JS*!SP within ’- 
degree-S?’ 3-6 to 7.1 million - 

r otes are e ^i!rii Mde T nt8 V ,But Sfpwth 

■relrnsnetr ffil V S I 0w, ng now. : Ip , 
ShmiSf* tul ‘ Qln e point id col- 
wfiei, Hi 1 ' ^Wth was 1969j 

« nerceht f a en W a ^*I« over ' 

'vwhen P enfo n i&^-A you J)P whlte - 
] ege* anrf f. • American col, - - 

43iK-iii U r 1verelt ^« 'has ■ been 
ImGP this -recent 

blacks ^ proportion '- of 

wSk^SB^*- owmple, ' of 

. ns - .enrpltod higher . 
^ 25 V npm ^il. ’15 per - cent . ■ 
Period P af in that five-year !; 
the Sa2LS"*' M fl 4-'20 to 21 : 

cent WSE**®** ^ose from «■ 20 per : i 

periqdf :^®- : ft* pamq . j 

-The enbrm'ous growth' 'lii * enrok"^! 
5 .. f 1960s, .However, : i.l 

hp’ both ; Of. a- Tlse ih i 
tej. r6r mo^t ^qtegdrieis'.'ii 
i! ®s..a; very large 1 1 
he „ trpdLtldtiaJ , coU^gq. . ' : i 
i.K'&tomt, 1 -. went' 
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and which was of the greatest 
Importance for all of our colleges 
and universities. 

Between 1960 and 1973 the 
number of 18 to 21-year-olds in 
our population grew from 9 million 
t0 . 14, 7 million. Thai age group is 
still growing, though at a much 
slower rato, and will peak at about 
16 million mi 1980. By 1985 that 
age cohort will be smaller than 
U ? s , « about 141 million, 

and by 1990 it will have fallen to 
a little over 13 million. 

Those demographic facta, we 
central in the prediction of a 
stabilization or decline of enrol- 
ments in the .decade of the 1980s. 
The big uncertainty here of course 
is, tliei Future enrolment.. rates of 
older men and women, whether 
Full-time or part-time, degree- 
credit or non-degi ee-creult. At the 
moment that is the most uncertain 
component in future enrolment 
forecasts, and since the population 
is so large, even small changes in 
enrolment rates will have large 
consequences for total enrolments. . 

Another factuV entering into the 
Ievelliug-oFF of enrolment rates of 
college-age youth in recent years 
has been the levelling in the high 
school graduate rate since the mid- 
sixties, after a steady rise since 
the turn of the century. About 
three-quarters of American youth 
now gain a high school diploma 1 dud 
that figure has' been roughly con- 
stant over the past five or six years. ' 

1 mention these figures to ill us-, 
trate the kinds of trends tit at shape 
forecasts of the future. These trends 
also inevitably influence the judg- 
ment Df those who are sceptical of 
those forecasts, but nevertheless 
must act now in die context of uii- 
certainty. 

What are some of the short-term . 


changes In a whole variety of plans 
based on the antic ipatiun of growth. 
They also sharply violate the under- 
standings on which faculty, admini- 
strators and students have been 
recruited to the new cumpuses tn 
build research universities. And 
tliey also require that some public 
body manage the life dilutees of 
pientber institutions in systems 
marked by permanent inequality 
between institutions. 

This kind of inequality is difficult 
to justify in an cgalituriuu age : Lu 
sustain it as a positive police 
generates strains hotb within the 
multi-campus systems and In tlieii 
relations with state agencies nf 
government. 

• : The new slow-growth or steady- 
state conditions begin "to require 
top administrators lo make difficult 
educational decisions, decisions that 
inevitably make some people and 
institutions in tbc system acutely 
unhappy. “ Steac|ylstate " enrol- 
ments, where tliey have arrived, 
involve a shift from the promises 
of “wait 11 to the finalities of 
“ never ”, 

Moreover, the steady-state condi- 
tion requires fundamental changes 
in administrative styles and tasks. 
During the period of rapid growth, 
the top administrators of state 
systems were essentia Hy planning 
orderly growth, setting timetables 
and broad priorities as physical 
plant was built up and staff 


S roblehis that slower growth' rates, ' 
otli of enrolments, and budgets, 
are causing our iiistituttohs ? Let 
me mention a few, very briefly. ' 

In multi-campus systems we. arc 
beginning’ to see much sharper com- 
petition for shared resources be- 
tween “mature ”, campuses and 
“new” campuses which have been 
planning tp grow. .Should: resources . 
bd drawn from the nuimre’ cam puses ■' 
to meet the plans and promises that 
have been . made - to the smaller and 
newer campuses within the same 
system ? , 

If those resources are drained off . 


If those resources .are drained off, 
tb meet the expectations of' the’ 
emergiiig, campuses; .what happens 
to [the quality of the mature emp- 

S use8— to whqt extent are wg sqe fi- 
ring established 1 standards- of 
excellence 1 for the hopes and 
:prpmi?fis of t}ie 1960s ?. 

. There ate new and. urgent calls 
for more differentiation in mult'J- 
c am pus systems (which inejudo 
hiany df our big state universities) 
fpr systems that are, a mix of insti- 
tutions with -different missions, .Not 
all,' it is ; said, tfiDuld aspire! to. be 
great, research, universities with t if 
‘full spectrum > of graduate work m 
ajr fields, - , ■ 

, Tlieso rtew perspectives, however, 
ba^ed. on the; realities qf steady-state 
' ncal 


recruited. University administra- 
tors had a great deal to da to insure 
that the annual budget reflected 
present and future growth, and that 
money was spent promptly and . as 
effectively as possible. -. ' 

The demands of physical growth, 
however, pre-empted the time and 
attention of top administrators, 

. who for the most parr attended less 
to the “ academic ” questions of mis- 
sion and programme than to “ man- 
agerial ” questions Df budget and 
effective management. Top admini- 
strators could : avoid the difficult 
issues of whether a given campus 
would offer graduate work in a 
given field; and allow individual 
institutions to defina their own triis- 
.jrians pnd set/. their own priorities 
Within broad budgetary constraints. 

; “ Steady-state ” conditions now 
force '.top administrators to make 
decisions about tlia basic character 
of member campuses and . the divi- 
sion of 1 academic labour among - 
them. But in tnany, cases tpp aduihii-, 
st r atoL's simply do not know enough - 
About what is going bn in different 


-fields ..on different campuses to. 
Jnake those judgments wisely. They 
are . forced, . increasingly, i tn nuke 
fine .decisions about progronunes in 
ignornhcO am) 'at, a atstanCe. 

In : . Addition, tap ndipluistrafars . 
and L the admin Wtrutive staffs • they 
have built up are. often poorly suited 
to do academic planning. The plaa- 


: schools and research units. Tiiis 
entails a fundamental change in 
administrative stylo which each 
institution Is dealing with iu its own 
way, und rite changes give rise to 
uncertainties. 

Steady-state problems In single 
institutions are different front those 
that face the managers and adminis- 
trators nf state systems, but intro- 
duce their own forms of uncertainty 
into the life nf American higher 
education. 

There is of course the difficult 
problem of deciding on priorities: 

. whnt fields to encourage and wliai 
to cut back, what lines of research 
to establish and white new teaching 
arrangement to intrnduce. These 
decisions are made ugainst the 
growing recognition that all re- 
sources for new ventures must come 
0H * existing programmes. 

But it is one thing to accept that 
principle; quite another ta answer 
the question what is to be doiie 
and how; who is to decide k on what 
grounds, and with wliat legitimacy ? 
For example, faculty members do 
not like to make decisions which 
adversely affect their colleagues. 
When it comes to tjte fate of pro- 

f rammes and departments, however, 
acuity members may have to be 
closely involved, in most cases 
without assurance they can actually 
make the painful derisions inherent 
in academic planning within the 
constraints of a constant budget. 

Moreover, the principle that all 
resources for new ventures must 
come from existing commitments 
makes it necessary for central 
institutional administration to design 
ways of recovering resources from 
departments so that they are avail- 
able for new ventures and new 
appointments without which the 
institution ceases to live. . 

There, ii in addition the problem . 
fqr' many institutions of an aging and 
largely tenured faculty. • Where, is 
new blood goiftg tp come from ? New 
appointments are not. only the 
earners of new Ideas in existing 
disciplines, but are the stuff pud 
creators of new disciplines and snb- 
.disclplines. ; . 

InSii turf ohs ■ increasingly terfd to ! 
insist that new nppointiTiuius.be 
made at the junior levels In Order 
to bring as much “ fresh blood “ as 
possiblo into (nstitmiuns which are! 
making relatively f«y now nppoint- 
menta. But this policy has its costs 
too, since in 'he development of now. 
fields tho appointment of-, untiled 
junior people involves greutor 1 risk 
than when they come to old a«d ; 
traditional -fields of study-. 

* n pflst ’Universities liavo 
appointed senior .people, ns well as- 
junipr people in newlines of work;. 
oftqn it Is senior people who have 
piuneored in those now areas else- . 
where- and |Can establish them as 
new .departments. . Ituofar ns .hew. 

nnnnlnlniAM. •• , ‘..Ii 


been appointed ,t 0 b6 the managers 
bf growui. '■ 

- Steady-state forces thorn to be 
oned again educators, making deci* 


appointments .are made nredqiuin- 
anrly nt. the junior level, it will bei 
hard to establish new subjects, and 


this Is particularly, difficult for b tile 
institutions where . new disci pi im 
racteiisticnlly first created 




appointments raises questions of 
how affirmative action " goals ate 
to be met. The country and most 
oi its leading Institutions have a 
commitment to increase the propor- 
tion of women and minority group 
members on their faculties, and both 
the federal government and those 
groups themselves are continuing 
their pressure on the universities lo 
make those appointments. 

When the actual number of new 
appointments Is very small the pres-- 
sure is not merely to Increase the 
proportions over time, but to make 
a very large proportion of the few 
new appointments from these 
. special categories ” in ways that 
involve tlie subordination oF acade- 
mic Qualifications and ochievementa- 
to the. ucademlcally irrelevant con- 
siderations of sex, race and etlinl-. 

city. 

These are among the problems 
that steady-state conditions treats 
for specific institutions. It Is less 
■well recognized, however, that low 
• growth may involve gains -for insti- 
tutions as well. For example, there 
may well be a distinct reduction 
ID _ti ,e level of faculty distraction. 

TJ«e very rap i d grtmth of ^ 

1950s and 1960s created the prij- 
blem, for faculty members and adml- 
nistrators alike, of managing growth • 
rather tlian of developing pro* 
grammes. It may be that under ’ 
conditions of steady-state, unlver- : 
sity and college teachers and admi- 
nistrators .both give more of their ■ 
time and attention to the quality of 
the. academic programme. 

In addition, wa may -also see a ■ 
reduction in the rate of mobility 
oi .faculty members . between instt- 
turf ons, and this jn turn may j 
increase . academic stability and 
quality, the strength of stnff loyalty 1 
to institutions and departments, and 
me .character and, quality of the 
relations between ■ teaching ! and 
students. . . ' 

■ There .have beau some interesting' 
forms of response to these m- re- 
lated problems.. For example, the 
recognition that innovation cannot - 
be funded by growth appears to be . 

leading institutional leaders to adopt 
the; practice of withdrawing a pro- 
, portion oE existing programme uiid- 
gets annually For * self-renewal 
funds tb bo directed to new pro- ' 
grammes or In , response to the 
..emergence of now. fields of study ' 
. add pew. atudent Interests. . 

In aadltfoii, ! tiiink we are seeing 
a 6 faa ter ; . eOiph ?sis On cooperatlvo 
arranReiuents between Institutions 
—a .sharing; of- facilities and .nrn* 
Kiams, computers, libraries, siiodal 

jnstrucuohal programmes, and tho 
itk^ruof.. only between different 
sbctocs o( public higher oducation = 
■2 ,s 2. between , public and nriv- ■ . 

s ? mc - of whiph now . 
Chios ^ ni< * s °f unused cupa-- . 

,-fcWe may, in fact, ‘see .spinethlua 
hRe rite Regionalization of hiahtiT 
education to facilitate jdint efforts 
to Share ; ; capacity; Indeed, w6 
already begin to iec this hi practice 

Mit v L rat:t5art5 « of the country. : 

Wo mav see efforts to trie faculty 
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EQUALITY OR EXCELLENCE? 


‘The steady-state condition requires 

menu in -some areas and the growth ^ */ ■* 

of others, rhe emergence of new n 1 ^11 • 

'is? jTfias fundamental changes m 

insi itut ion s. in ivhat is somewhat • 

£ HsiSS administrative styles and tasks 

grim ill. 

An increasingly l enured facility £ Q< [ anc j \| HIU nion are. working justifying their activities and their 

faml new rigidities nr protect ions togelheri n|ld together they are a uses of resources ilian iliey did dtir- 

introiluced in some instijtiUniis by |lt “ ver f u | force * fur institutional Ing the periods of rapid growth, 

collective Jiargaimpg) change. Wnen resources are tight or stable 

caie these difficulties. We may wejl - , •• heahh of the authorities that allocate those 

tee larger proportions of temporary miieisoii said . nf n “™ fimd« w | n p,i, P1 - r i 1pv he deans nr 

nr no nd udder faculty forming a the eve needs an horizon.” Continu- wnetnei mey oe aeons or 

nr non-inauet lacuuy. lorniine a . __, ion nr “lifolnns learn- Faculty boards, are under pressure 

“reserve army of teachers, or paru- »8 education, or lifelong leain jr . 


uses of resources ilia n they did dur- 
ing the periods of rapid growth. 


light moment in the hands of the 
right people have large eemsequen- 


ogether, mid togeiher they are a uses or resources man they did atir- rignt people nave large conscquen- 
towerful force for institutional Ing the periods of rapid growth, ccs For the life of the mind. 

:hange. When resources are tight or stable There is another set of problems 

Emerson said 1 "The heahh nf the authorities that allocate those that might be called " ii'Hiisitimidl 

he eve needs an horizon.” Continu- funds, whether they be deans or These liHve their source in the sur- 


ing education, or " lifelong learn- 

■ _ a. i. l i _ j i i. 


■ , " , If - ’ K , , inn 11 ;< hiohdi- nHuratinn'K hnrbrm 10 spend those funds as wisely and 

faculty, which institutions Hre able i(»B » higoei educations norizon. t i v .j resoons ;hjv as thev 

to deploy io response to unantici- But to translate it into, something ]?™ flemi - v and responsibly as they 


funds, whether they be deans or These lmve their source in the sur- 
faculty boards, are under pressure vival of a set of activities or nti it tides 
to spend those funds as wisely and from the period of rapid growth into 


paled changes in both student and more than extension or adult 
marker demand, though we know education is not so easy. We need 
from history thai such cat ego i Iss a good deal of market research : 


This often means that they want 


front history that such cat ego lies a good deal oE market research : fuller accounting from rhe spending 
of casual labour tend also rn find it is not at all dear just how many units on how the money - is s being 
whvs of protecting their inrerusts, more adults nut there are interested s P ent and wore justification foi 
S3 the union* Say £ there to in pursuing formal education, and *oee expenditures, most especially 
heln them. of what kinds and under ivlisac cir- ^ or expenditures on new program- 

mes or activities. 


help them. 

We are also seeing many institu- 
tions make much more arrive efforts 


ciniisiances. 

It will need cooperation and per- 


ihe current period of slow growth. 
One of these is the current " over- 

C reduction ” of doctorates in the 
umanities. . 

I have already expressed my 
doubts about our ability to, forecast 
ihe demand for educated people 
very well, and that is broadly true. 


es or activities. One apparent exception is our'abiliiy 

Low growth and tight budgets to project future demands for new 


to recruit ninr traditional students of hftps support from business and means in many cases a decline in college and university teachers, 
all L-inrf« mf tnurce ihi* annli*« in industry, and also support from the discretionary funds in schools and Ihls of course follows not enrolment 


all kinds. (Of course, this applies to 
those institutions which have not tra- 
ditionally done so}. 1 hove suggested 
thin American colleges and universi- 
ties lie vc always been highly sensi- 
tive to student demand, and ready 
also la search out new missions, 
functions, and clients. 

A. recent its yii unpublished 
national survey of American col I ego 
and university administrators re- 
ports that while only 10 per cent 
rtf public research universities put 
extensive emphasis on the active 
recruit mem or adults between 1968- 
74, well over half of these same 
Institutions intend to do so between 
now and 1980. 


industry, and also support from the discre 

federal government. For example, , ----- . - - - 

some thoughtful observers are now which one has no present plans, undergraduate enrolments, 
beginning to speak of a two-year which are as yet unallocated and Between 1965 mid 1975 the 
“educational bank”, linked to the lJius most difficult to justify, are demand for additional college and 
social security system, on which ihe first to disappear in fiscal university teachers was running at 
people may draw, in the form of cr ' sis - about 27,500 a year, with the 

enrolment in some post-secondary In addition, the decline of dis- demand for now teachers with the 

institution, at any point in their . cretinnary funds has its effects on on lhe order of 12,000- 

lives. the creative life of an institution. ? 3,000 annually. That demand level 

How far we will actually have There are somq activities, such as ls ! low falling, and by one careful 
created "the learning society" by modes t support funds for research MBrowe it may by 1985 have fallen 


dep&rtnini ts — those 


levels but the rate of growth of 


74, well over half of these same parts of our national life. Never- effor,s t0 B Rin and justify. i u,te ® low, y if .for no 

Institutions intend to do so between the less, ft is fair to predict that the The opportunity costs to the rea- , , “I 1 mere are still very 
HU w and 1980. search for - the non-tradilional cher seeking these small sums may F« e J] u ™u e *s of do«oi-a] candidates 

Among public four-year liberal student, for the older student, the be greater than it is worth to him, * ,n , . 

arts colleges, about a third have part-time student, the nnn-credit or .else its usefulness declines ,.° w lt ,s . cr v ,at overall onlv 

been put tiny a heavy emphasis on stiidenr, and efforts to modify our rapidly over time, and therefore may ® n “ ,e over half ( 56 per cent) of all 

recruiting these older audents over institutions to accommodate them, «or be worth the inevitable delays °o«orntes take their first jobs In a 

Ihe past six years, while fully 84 will occupy a good deal of the eher- associated with applying for it. enjiege or university and. that the 


ies and imagination nf people in 


Ihe past six years, while fully 84 will occupy a good deal of the eher- associated with applying for it. college or university and. that the 
per cent of mem Emend io tio so pies and Imagination of people in I suspect dim many college and K orllon . va V* s sharply among 
over the next six years. Ami in the higher education oyer the next university teachers would agree that . ranB, . ng from , a quarter of 

{ irivaie sector the changes on this decade— und that Is alj very much relatively small, easily acquired dls- eu&meers and two-fifths of 

wue ale similar, though from' a in the American grain. ~ credo nary funds are among the most ff; ,enl |f ts 10 ” per cent of PhDs in 

lower starting point. Parallel to changes in Lheir puli- vajuabje funds for the process of tHm!! ?. M fl um ? n ties ‘ i 

These efforts are already finding des of recruit me iu and patterns of education itself. Creative acis, ,u . ‘ a j|~ ! ' eas ° n 10 believe 

a omsi dvr able response among the admission, these institutions also whether in research or teaching, |,: 0 j.i v IJ- C demands for 

adult American population. We anticipate changes in Lhe emphasis ‘end to occur spontaneously in ways , r E,, „ m|i . 7 ^scientists and social 

ordinarily think of the college ond in their curriculum. Many instiui- l,ial are difficult to anticipate or expand * son e °u" “ p . and may even 


over the next six years. Ami in the higher education oyer the next 

{ irivaic sector the changes on this decade — und that Is all very much 
hub Etta similar, though from' a in the American grain. 


lower starting point. 


Parallel to changes in Lheir 


'i; •.* 

, -v 


' r :i.; 


\ i* t i wur^ui iiiiij m e * sviili. I 

years ago students older than 22 Immunities, 
constituted only 39 per cent of the Whether 
tntul enrolment of 3 million). to be seen. 

Without much reflection or plan- l-iar phenoi 
ning, more in response to student moji that it 
demand than to educational ideo- an intentio 
logy..vve aro in the. United States one area tl 
' creating a system which is. much to reduce e 
more, open to adults, offering the .wane .to r 
cbances for learning throughout life changes in i 


Whether this is possible remains 
to be seen. It may reflect the fami- 
liar phenomenon hi higher educa- 
t-ion_ that k is much easier to express 
an intention to increnae efforts in 
one area than to reveal a readiness 
to reduce efforts in dnother. But I 


want . to return , to die Issue • of 
changes in the curriculum in another' 


c*pnnu sumewnar in a ■ society 
increasingly based on the applica- 
tion of Knowledge. Research on 
energy is the current area of ranid 
growth in research and develop- 
ment, the successor to the big space 
programmes of the 1960s. 

Moreover, there is a steady educa- 
tional inflation of jobs. People with 
doctorates come increasingly to take 
jobs former ly held by people with 
lesser qualifications, and in the pro- 
cess, they often reshape the jobs 
they enter. One recent projection 
of the National Science Foundation 
anticipates thpt " nearly half of all 
new job openings expected to be 


to. all who w Biit it. We -are; far. from, connexion shortly. 


baring, reached, that goal jrei; but- we 
. lure; mupb. furthe.tr -along than most 
, observers, even in the United Stales, 
■re-aware.- 




I ■ «• ■S.I 1 ' r * w WOUCU U4UCLLS OI 1X8 DUuJlC llffi* 

' i XuT* nt^eUcally , ninny Of . these levels of financial support, enrol- 
i Hr l^ : For -nw'itt projections, forms of organ-. 

^ siudqnts izadon, problems of admTnwftj-atton , ■ 

■ enrolled In, the Swe University of- and governarfee, aspects of utdver- 
.New York, ahrtosi 10 per- cent; ere ,rfty^rtue rriations and the like.Mii 
aged *35 or -older, and thtetquaitecs ahoi'-r all tne^ question* and issues' * 

. rtf those are women-. Women cbm-:- . Unix bear: on the environment of : 
p ?it ,, 5?. t r her Ba-OWinp segment . : education,, rather chan what igbes. on 
of the. col lege and university popula- \rithia : _ that environ moAt; (he pro-- 

• '. , ara ' j : c esses ’ of- teaching - atid leartviiig- 

Bctween 19G* and. 19/3 ihe enrol- themselves. ; -. •:*' 

mont of women in colleges and imi- These processes which i call 
as zu. per cent, tor . ntep dun ng the about cur ren t problems thne rest so 


mi- 

i* • - 


WU 'Strike -tuiopoan ears ■» per- nr&ddents ■ Vn i 

AduS?flin‘J * ' u ma.“be wrthh’mki^ a nioment ;; 


- jifrtrlo 

■ leairtd 


Ifl 


, *rtdety: ? y :&w>u noMriiculatqd in far. the privatelife ol-’the ih^tUu- ■■■■Mi 1 
t *™.. --hM a apeeiri. hold rtn tlonv ol higher edlicrttirth- and . to -/^Tf * 
|be Aniorfcan Irn as i nation,: Il SMtss , see these rtrrtad ; moyemfebts of .a;.' j 
to. Prtlnt toward the logical fulfil; society and ifs ediicajiutinl'Tnsdtu;! ^ 4 4 
menu; of the long mpyfement of. tlrths from thd porspeclives of the--' ^i ; !;} 
American higher education inward people who' aro actually engaged 
umvewal. access. • • , ;. teaching land ' feaj-ning, and * from; 

'Edhcation has alwavs had somfi- rhe vnntnup nnhn of; tli„ fliimifll. ' »V.:sl 


-when . that*., soinewnnt evangelical rtrjroljqge. 
eiemeiif. in. our colleges aiid 'utd-j ;■ . First, - academjk • 
versifies hai added id U llie-flimu;'- arc - bn the whole 1 
his of - declining- growth . rales, then, jo kpeiid^ 1 u good 


‘ D ™e issue - or agar new joo openings expected to be 

■Nculum in another filled by doctoral level scientists 

w . . . * j, and engineers in the 1972-1985 

_ Most of the discussion about W* rterlod will be in non academic, non- 

hlgJier education^ new emerging i esearch positions, as compared with 

G radients are directed to wh« mielit Mm ■ one-seventh in 1972,” 

e called wpecta of its public life: — On the supply side, Insrltuiions, 

lal support, enrol- %m ■ without any central direction - or 

romp of' orga/v ;■ L ere responding to perceived 

; of adm-mww-athm, ' market conditions by cutting back 
aepetTts of utdver- their graduate enrol men Is and 

is and the like, Mu • raising tbeir standards both for 

mstionx and issues * admission and for the awarding of 

ie - enuiromttent of ■ ■ a degree, 1 

than what grtes. on • While, a variety of market forces 

kTHimoAU the w ; fnd institutloiinl responses may well 

ting - and leant-ipg v^^^^^&^p, , r 9 bring- the production of science and 

social science doctorates into rough 
>s, wiuch I call the pW Wf j; : -W.- 1 WS WBH equilibrium with the demands o£ 
gher eduotnon, are,. ' Jfp the .market, two kinds of problems 

is visible and less- ' v "- : «re visible and troublesome already 

e.and they figure One. has to do .with. the content of 

y hi the discussions graduate science education, 

oblems thnc rest so v In .many fields th»r highly 

mrtoons- of enroh ; specialized form of education, 

SiiTli'vi k«y«d. to u-adiriorthl careers 

pupnc life. pf higher ■ nv high level teaching and research, 

at public policy is will have to be uiodifTed to meet thrt 

.rdlipernts,; wre. rthe ..though it is not 'dasy foi^a^-esearch- 

bfkiaarts^S Wig i drienied , science^ .department fo shift 
arf<| 8 * pnlveriifty 1 us graduate .curriculum f;'6m. an 

fi : bn n rSe a ImS:' of -voting research- scientists, 

■rtwibrat e\ Graven >. ' Sj bigulf^i j lrea ^ y 

hesrvei'v much about: this. 

educa(lutinl - fnsijtiK L ’ haiH ? e 'll ^ pr,vate 

pursued i vos 'of - 1 eeU’cation- tends to. be 

actually engaged hi - r. ■- L«I.nS?« 4 t0 -,- dr * not 

earning, and ' from ; VA* J9$^^H38raflBOB ^ J 1 -. But I believe it 
hit Of! tint a rim ini- 'V'- BC h Y . ed thl ' n PR h a kind of 

tr Vings jW most i:jy dena ? r ? dua l e 

■"‘■A . i on side bv> 

ic ;moii mid ftOmeri; .’‘^dueafion has always ' had somt. ‘ f . V J- 1 * 1 a >} educauon for . other 
le ciirr^lly having . Ag i^lhrt """ in ve ™'' ch 




more difficult problem. espKaiW 
.luring the transition to slow S3 
Jit the big research univerdduA,. 
rapid growth in graduate enroSem 
.»nd doctorate production in ibes^l 
and hmnaniries was almost w h n ^ 

»i response to the enormous J 
fj 11 udergraduace enrolments 2 

academ »c profession S 
the 1950s and 1960s. In 

For example, the number of stud- 
tnis studying for advanced, i e nsn 
gradaute, degrees in English and 
journalism grew from 13,000 In Mot 
» ■•».«» by 1971 Pin th e S 

ar «jhe growth was from 9,000 i 0 
24,000 over the same period. Much 
the same story applies to history in 
Jt.reigu languages and literature 
philosophy and other humanistic 
studies. 

These are the fields that have 
iiaditionally prepared students print 
u-ily for academic careers. Grad nan 
enrolments in these fields have no* 
levelled off and indeed begun u 
decline, but they Inive not done « 
as fast a« lias the academic job our. 
ket, nor especially as fast as ihe 
number of jobs in the kinds of insii- 
tutions for which most doctonl 
gradaute students thought or bopd 
they were preparing. * 

There is thus, in some of ihe t«i 
ing departments of humanities wd 
fine arts, a serious disjunct^ 
between the training and expert* 
lions of many graduate student! iri 
the likelihood of their getting |K eil 
that even roughly matches thtir 
training and aspi rations. And |hu 
situation is not likely to impron, t 
but may indeed worsen, over ib 
next decade in the face of she real* I 
ties of the academic job market. 

What will be done with the largt !. 
research departments in hisiort, j 
English, foreign languages,, phifi* } 
sop hy, classics, and so on 7 ’ 

Some wHj surely be putting rouft ». 
of lheir time and energies into 
their undergraduate teaching; wait i 
will find it possible to cominut [. 
their scholarly work With few | 
graduate students to share their ; 
specialized imerests; still 'othtn ! 
will find new purposes for that ^ 
departments, for example, io » 
programmes of interdiscipliiutt t 
rtudy for older und non-tradliioDil j. 
students, leading to a wider ■ range 
of occupations. • . ; 

The forms and patterns .dj 
response to the new situation dlU« - 
enormously between indivjdittb ' 
and between departments, eyoq.iD J 
the same disciplines, and b&wp*£ 
iustitutions, and are affected b ,• 
such Important factors as how A ; 
is allowed for the irjknsjii^ll ' 
phase, and how much time Is aw | 
able for the slow adaptation .of $ v 
habits to new exigencies. ■ > * 

This leads me to the gueSta J 
of “ n tan power planning ”, .-For.;# 4 - 
is clear from what I have . 
saying that there are two .brtp .: 
strategies that ail institution;.* : 
department may employ, 
faced witlt the apparep.t. 
product ioji ” of some categorj 1 -f 
trained , person. X- ■' 

One is the response of 
poiyer planning ”, to cut . 
production of this category- to w® 
predicted demand. The ■ other a ( P f 
modify the forms of training » 
lhat field pv qualificariou aiw 
io expand and diversify Mhe rw 

of occupaiions for which. U P r *f*r 
people, and thus .to Ippseo ^ 
clpSe link between framing 
occupation. _ . 

For various reasons 
America, are more inclined ‘Jj-. 1 

second response. ‘ - For ■ 'rtn* 
as I’Ve suggested,- the big • 

- departments In odr leading*! ■- 
shies were create^ JwWw, : 
: response to past hjgli* denrtno 
new academics. These depart* ^ . 
however, cbme to have 1 , 8 ] 
their own j they are full - 


shies were createo 
response to past hjgll* denrtno 
new academics. These departm ^ 

however, come to hove .‘J 
their own j they are full 
professors ana can 1 ! just -W , ; 
out: * • ' ’ 

Moreover, they - continue, t*^,. 
form the research functions 
dent of demand for their 
The* students themselves 0..’ ^ 
io come to these UJi 

Advanced graduate work eve ^ m 
they, ape :Whr ned aboOt. 
prospects . and qven .-when 
funds for them are cilt 
1 have already stressed J*®' 
rity of ouc colleges dud. hP i f 
ties to- student deniandi 
“ misguided V. ‘ . j.-. • fn /n\o6 

l think qur p r e f e r epeq f 
fyl.ng the curricuWm^apd^-^ 
ing- the training, rather.thjn 
production in .'line ivirti 
predictions, -lllust^rttes- j ?* r | ' iimV 
the 1 . difference betwpeijr 1 .^ ihg < 


systems 
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there U a r-iugii congruence between 
the number of graduates aud thu 
number of elite posts. IE there is 
some e.vceii nf graduates, they can 
create new sectors of elite activity, 
or Im shipped off to India, or what- 
ever tlte function equivalent is. • 

Of course, even in a sponsored 
situation, the highest rewards In 
modern societies tend to be compe- 
titive, but 1 want to emphasize the 
importance nf the sponsorship ; to 
be sponsored is to be able to assume 
early in your education that there 
will be a respectable place for you 
in society and the economy after 
you leave rite university. 

The t re us format ion of those 6Hte 


EQUALITY OR EXCELLENCE? 




to meet the needs of students 
entering non-traditional occupations* 


systems into mass systems converts 
them tutu competitive systems all 
the way through. Graduate* cannot 


be zuurante-Jd elite posts. 

But tlio system of expectations 
appripriite" tn £lite systems sur- 
vives into the mass phase, creating 
cimmierahle discontent uniong the 
growing numbers of graduates of 
European universities who do tint 
gain rhe jobs of the appropriate 
statu* and dignity that they have 
been led, in part by history and in 
part by tlieii parents and secondary 
school teachers, to expect. 

In addition, a growth in the 
numbers of graduates, and changes 
in their social origins, is necessarily 
awiciated with a. decline in the 
status of graduates, and that is a 
further suurce of disappointment 
and resentment of European uul- 
tertity graduates. 

This his tittle to do with their 
being “ overqualified " for the avail- 
abla jobs. Most higher white collar 
Mbs, including technical work, can 
ba done with two years of post- 
. secondary training or six years. The 
work may be done somewhat differ- 
ently, hut most jobs, and indeed 
many occupations, are shaped morrt 
by the quality of recruitment to 
(beta rather titan by any rigid con- 
nection between an educational 
qualification and the technical 
requirements of cite job. 

. 1“ other words, E think that the 
very concept of “overqualified 
graduates " Ls an aspect of the status 
honour or degradation- associated 


with specific jobs rather than of 
their technical requirements. Man- 
power planning accepts the tradi- 
tional links between jobs and quali- 
fications, and tries, above ail, to 
avoid having to place people in 
jobs with less dignity than their 
qualifications have traditionally 
commanded. 

It )s. in niy view, a transfer ol 
eli-re cnndirinns and assn mptiuns into 
the phase of mass higher education, 
an attempt < inevitably unsuccessful) 
to tiaitslate those rigid links between 
education and certain honorific 
occupations into an era in which 
jobs and qualifications are much 
more loosely linked. 

lit rlie United Status, the last sur- 
vival of this particular £lite tradi- 
tion, with its, close link between 
training and qualifications on ons 
side and specific honorific occupa- 
tions on the other, has been in the 
advanced education of professionals, 
and most particularly nj the educa- 
tion for the doctorate in the human- 
ities oF people destined for an aca- 
demic and scholarly edreet. 

The success of “ iiinnpuwer plan 
ning” is Inversely related bo the 
substitutability or the manpower 
involved. Most graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, 
whatever their “ major field ", are 
highly substitutable and this in- 
cludes such highly trained profes- 
sional groups as engineers, very 
many of whom are found not to be 
working in the fields for which they 
were specifically trained within five 
years of graduation. 

But the academic profession Is 
highly conservative in this regard ; 
colleges and universities and their 
component departments enforce a 
close link . between academic posts 
and specific forms of graduate edu- 


cation. 1 hit tnake-< manpower 
planning— or at least manpower 
forecasting— for the academic pro- 
fession more “ successful " than it is 
for most other occupations. 

The present challenge in many 
big research departments, especially 
in the humanities, will lie whether 
cliev can modify their forms of 
graduate training to extend the 
range of jobs and careers available 
for their advanced graduate stu- 
dents— that is to increase the “sub- 
stitutability " of their product. 
Some 1 think are already beginning 
to move in this direction, hut how 
successfully remains to be seen. 

Let me point to a similar prob- 
lem involving yet another kind ot 
response tu unfilfiilod hopes and 
expectations among teachers and 
students. Just three centuries ago, 
baniiicl Pepys, defending the Navy 
Bourd ngui list chargux of ineffi- 
ciency and corruption in the recent 
war with the Dutch, spoke in a vivid 
phrase of “ tlui costliness of 
poverty ". 

He was speaking' of the difficul- 
t les ot meet! ng the necessities of 
war Eli the Face of irregular and 
generally Inadequate Treasury dis- 
bursements. Credit, lie Argued, 
costs money ; supplies could not be 
bought at favourable prices in small 
quantities and on uncertain terms 
of payment, and so on. 

We also are learning of * the 
costliness of poverty ". In the aca- 
demic buildings planned and 
designed but nut built ; in the 
undergraduate programmes started 
and starved ; m new universities 
established or expanded, research 
faculties recruited and their 
research left unfunded ; their 
graduate students admitted and left 
unsupported. 


We see the cost lines; of poverty 
when long-standing library .subscrip- 
tions In scholarly nr scientific 
journals are broken, or special col- 
lections are not longer kept cur- 
rout, or when full professors type 
iheir own letters or spend their time 
filling out forms. 

It is difficult tn say how grout 
are the costs nf Lhe new situation 
in iinfulfilU-d plans and hopes in 
American colleges und universities; 
the very grc.it number of instiiu- 
tiun.s utfectcd, diid> the eiloriiinus 
1 ,M fBeir situations makes it 
difficult to know what the costs 
have been. 

Indeed, the level budgets that 
muke impossible the expansion nf 
graduate work and research, and 
rnus foreclose -significant institutio- 
nal mobility, aro, tn ail observer, 

poverty only by comparison with 
t-arlier extravagant hopes and ambi- 
tions. 

ilifl deprivation in many cases is 
more relative than real. But we 
know from studies of reference 
group behaviour in many areas of 
life that « sense nf reltttiiv depriva- 
tion can be a sharp source of dis- 
content. 

One central dilemma that we are 
now facing takes the fnmi of a ten- 
sum between centralization Hud 
diversity. On the one hand, the 
slowing down of growth ond the 
tightening of resources both Lund to 
sti-engrlien the centralization of aca- 
demic decision -inn king. 

The tendency toward stronger 
central control occurs at every level 
of higher education: of chairmen 
over their, depart men is, of deans 
over lheir schools, of pre-si dent* 
over their colleges and universities, 
of chancellors over their multi -cam- 
pus systems, of srara administrative 


■ ■ iC 'foy-ivy. &J- VO. 
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agencies or legislative ojatitnaec.i 
Over tins vt-Hc systems 

O n , this general question, I think 
it fan- to say there is j con tennis 
aiiimig observers of the Ante! (_thi 
ediicatiiiu scene: a strong tendency 
ol higher cducatiiuu imdisi ruri-mt 
coMcliiiiiiis is fan authority Hu* h i.j 

traditionally bee'll widely dispii.gtd 
tn be more highly cmucnttaieJ f 
must eiiiphusi/e, of course, tint rfiii 
Is a concent rat ion of power relative 
to the fret.-- wheeling dispersion of 
power and initiutive of the dei-j 
of rapid growth. 

Increasing centralization of aca- 
demic authority has several sources. 
In particular it appears to penult: a 
more efficient management, both of 
tunds and of other resources such 
as persointul Jiul space, than is pas 
sible tlirougli the loosely cuurditi 
uted, umonmnaus decisions of many 
Ktiialler compotient units, whether 
these he individual faculty meiitbcra. 
department s or campus es. 

1 khnuld muki dear that I hnva 
reservations about whether the efti 
ciencies thus pursued or achieved 
a t rL ‘ in fact genuine efficiencies iti 
the achievement of desired educs 
tioiial outcomes, rather than Hie 
artifacts of nc counting systems. In 
the latter case they may well bo Ht 
Hie expense of tiie effectiveness of 
academic programme* rather Hum 
to tlielr bcncfiL : much hinges' mi 
what outcomes of higher educarloti 
are taken into account' in the asse.**- 
nienL of its efficiency, and hitiv 
those outcomes are incusured. 

In any event, whatever my views 
on Hu* matter, conventional wis ; 
doni, especially as located in st.ifa 
agencies and depart me nts nf fin- 
ance, tends to see central manage- 
meut as inhereiitty mure efficient 
titan the dispersal of authority iu 
whut appears fruni the outside to ho 
something near to organizational 
anarchy. And whether or not they 
are right, they have enough puwer 
to press these institutions toward a 
greater centralization of built 
authority and responsibility. 

'J 1 *. edited version of a pmtar 
delivered hy Professor Trout to « 
conference in London in May, 197S. 
on the impact of loiv growth for 
/uglier eduaitioH. 



Gareth Williams lists some of the problems facing higher education that the conference will discuss 

Many questions iii search of an answer 


L W 
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Jf 1 ** !■ Williams, professor of 
flucahonal planning at Lati- 
caster University, and chairman 
rif Con Ference planning com* 

j^ermneot* and taxpayers are 
laa°Ti ng more insistent in demand- 
.1“ answer, to thp question: 
•..y 1 *™ universities for ? " For 

** yo , u can «ad. if you 
ar» « ¥^ ,er education ”. Answers 
J phrases like 


nnwax n « * , • »“'teu ■■ . hibii- 

BL,* s - 8rve Gritty " and « ex- 
ushbIi^ dc^gonal opportuuides ” are 

Hoalfy, proffered. -• 

InSf J?'* 1 f o d usses im an even more 
question • “ Who are unl- 
* 0r -? Sbtprt people claim 
-^d polyteph nics 
bHn ' • *^“9® ■> greAter . contn- 

iilahS equaliUr. -. ShoultT 

be. used as a. kind 
; device ;trt. recqm- 


natM»«i A2zir a .oa-.cna unra ipicon-. 
U nc?i r C f T nf . 0reri f e - f u g beld -at 

P^r .Mmyerslty ue^t .wqrtk. 


^SiS^DhiJ 1 iFfo^riency 'at ' jhatfie* 

•SLESS2 p W‘ a , djort li$t 


few students me fit ; to some left* 
wing commentators excellence is 
. apparently another word for fascism, 

Equality also has many meanings. 
Equality of opportunity, equality ut 
resources, equality of outcome are 
by now well-known alternatives. But 
semantic clarification does not 
resolve the problem, and conflict 
will remain even when everyone 
agrees about the meaning of word*. 

At root, of course, much of the 
current conflict is about resource.*. 
Many of the arguments are not 
reoly arguments about excellence 
and equality at all; they are argu- 
ments about who should get money. 

. .In terms of individuals, should 
resources be concentrated ou those 
young people who have shown by 
previous, performance in examina- 
tions that they have the ablliLy - to 
succeed, or should they be spread 
more evenly among everybody, 
adults as well as young people. 

Should resources perhaps even be 
concentrated on those who show 
fewest signs of innate ability or wlm 
have the most social disadvantages, 
on .the, grounds that these have the 
most to gdin from -education ? 

. In terms of institutions, should a 
few universities be - favoured as 
special centres of excellence, where 
pay . is higher and equipment and 
auxiliary help is more plentiful, or 

. should alLupiversities, polytechnic* 

and colleges get a share of the irnke 
proportional . to . their student 
. ■ numbers ? • 

One can, bf counterclaim that this 
-,is an unduly cynical view.- ' There 
-ie HO 1 inherent reason > Why' poverty 
should be inimical.' po excelled cp. 

. ,The cynicism Is, however, inspired', 
■by those who use claims about the. 

- heed for ' nurturing intellectual 
excellence ;■ as . a -way of seeking 
' tufdiflooal resources for Hiemsrtlves. 
TUere bMometliUig to be said for, 
die ri^W that exiceQeHcfe, Hka rirtue, 
sWo'uld be to own reward. . • 
l Not 4 thrtjt, '.tbbirt Who : pi-bach 
e'rtuftlits! .are always more honest 


thin dear stream 
i : 0[*uhning/' pfeaum j 
Miair 0 * 5 * , ^ n " I j AC '1 V irr 1- J t ah 
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..effijality .are always, more honest, 
ip their motive?. ; Equality aUo. > 
used as a slogan by Individuals ^nd 
tiy . jnstituriotis. who ..want fo ;see 
•more resources come their* Way.- ' 

Iri die social climate of tba times 
this ls oftert more acceptable ;tljah 

flilWti ! Iirv Cam a«r>wi rPoAiiFrAo . *hi«. 


But it is not alway-i 'clear whose 
interests are being served by some 
of thp claims fur equality in higbet' 
education. 

Tlte -two most frequently men- 
tioned sources of inequality in 
higher education in this country 
are sex and family background. 
In fact a higher proportion of 
women than rtf men go on t» some 
form of further education aFter 
leaving school, and - a substantial 
proportion of workiug-dass children 

f irefer to take apprenticeship* in 
oral industries. • 

• 111 an era of rapid changes in 
conventional ehrniug? differenrials 
who. can blame them ? And is it 
not arrogant to assume that we 
know better than the working-class 
boy who . prefers an . apprenticeship 
to a grant? 

Excellence is not-abouL preserving 
the traditional leisure time activi- 
ties of the propertied classes, and 
equality is not about forcing every- 
body to: have lhe same educational 
experience. , ■ , 

■ Both should be about individuals , 
developing their talents, to dte full 
in the way .that suits -them. be$t in 
ah environment that is as congenial 
as . economic circumstances' - will 
allow.' It is in this spirit that j Hope 
the - discussions, at Lancaster will be 
undertaken. '* ■•'_ 

There artf obviously many, practi- 
cal' Issues that can tint he avoided 'at 
the conference. What should be the 
criteria' ofi access to higher educa- 
tion?: Many Europeans will wqnt 
to di^cuss^ tiie ; prps qud fonsjiqf 
numertis claiaus or ■ Houtdd : apte^s: ■ 
A paper fi^m GWnii 'rill sliow i bgw- 
peasants brrt -bfi^ht jntq universi-' 
ties towards 'tiie end of ithbir Service 
trt the /coiiimuiie. r -J ; . . .,. 

The rbfe of.VheseaFCh 'lit higher. 

, education 1 wfll , . conia • ■ under' 
scrutiny- Can the polytechnics' 
addavetroal parity rtf esteem until 
they liaya the'Satqb reiearrii role as 

.ihM^ublyrtMity;?-.'. ; ; : .v. 

^, 80 ,- daes this ineait' that excel- 
leh'ci! '.■in; higher^ education - resides 
reailyl 'in . ilia ‘research function ? 


4coles . : i whose academic > pre-eml n- 
epee, results ftpoi fhelr tiadition of 
underoradoata tparhiiiv? - i 


of special scrutiny- (i a, most liable 
for cuts! In present government 
policies. And yet the case can be 
made for niore.-uut less, postgradu- 
ate education in England and Wales. 

Our three-year undergraduate 
courses are still tiie slinrtest in the 
world. They made sense at a time 
when higher education entry was 
very highly selective, and sixth-form 
courses covered much of what would 
be the first year of university study 
in other countries (for example, 
in- Scotland). 

■ What we sacrificed were breadth 
of study and educational opportuni- 
ties for a high proportion- of young 
peon | e who, although able to bene- 
fit from higher education, were not 
academic high fliers. 

Now that sixth-foi ni courses are 
becoming more open, entry to 
higher education ■ less narrowly 
selective, univeraitie* and colleges 
ess well stocked with staff and 
books and Hie amount of knowledge 
available to bq acquired in many 
subjects greater, there is a strong 

case for lengthening the basic tinl- 
versity course to four yeaH. * 

If. for economic reasons this Js 
not- possible Mt fa' more necessary 
than ever that those who are going 


: — ■ .... ,u KuiiiK 

to.nfnctoe any kind of profcssioiiBJ 
shill, in the areas of their degree 
Studies should have the opportunity 
of at least one Further year of study 
beyond 'a First degree. •'* 'L \.-\r • 
it has long ceased to be possible 
toba a practicing scientist without 
■a higher degree: thrt same Is In- 
cfta-jlngly true of social amf hush 
nfess studios. 

In rite United States the di id til mb 
between excellence *. aad equality 
appear*, to attmatstder at least, 'to 
lie resolved by the excellent post* 
graduate institutions. 

Uadorgraduate . courses are ’ io 
all intents aild purposes open - to 
all and the academic shindords are 
nfwn rtrtt high, fj lit the excellence 
of tho- Ameiipan PhD Jrns been 
maintained If ■ hfgbly competitive 
graduate schools where- Students 
,bave : tu Vvork feaiiy Hard. 1 j •’ 

: n- «- who 

irtreducatinp 

. . to excellence ' 

that Uimed States scientists feguJ 
larly collect most pf the - world's 
Hobfc j prizes^ apd^ that^ Gebr^a ^tei- - 


HEair*!;. 


literature f n *‘- re tIl J« BtiftlLsh 

One of the Favourite claims trf 
those who seek a larger share of a. 
smaller pool of resaui cei i« die i»aed 
Jhr centres nf oxcellcttce. But what 
exactly is a centre nf excellence ? 

in an age of telephones dud. rapid 
transport by road, rail and air, inter- 
library Innas, photocopying facili- 
and mteruatiaital computer, 
link*, and; of course, interuatfoual 
entire re nee j, how necessary U it CO 
nave many of the leading aciiaiics 
m the same area of study concen- 
trated in a particular institution ?' * 

■ Conversely is it economically 
viable to fragment academic activi- 
ties, particularly research activities 7 
Obviously where scientific research 
is heavily capital intensive it mult 
be concentrated in a few geographic 
locations, but access can bri provided 
to scholars from, other institutions. 

What about the argument that it 
* s departments within a university 
rather than whole institutions thtuc 
shrtuld be centres of ' excellence ? 
How trill a department that^is.'a 
centre of excellence in an institution 
he regarded by other . departments 
' rhat are ! not. ^o favoured ? . 

■ Should tho financial resnurcea''Of 
me - research councils tie increased 
so : as - to - safeguard ihe, finandd 

. needs of excellence . in individual 
institutions, arid departments or by 
■ individual schoLira, . while equality 
of treatment ns far jh teaching iy 
concerned is assured through U pi 
versity Grants Committee nrtanotwt 
and the local authority pool ? - - - 
* A- .visitor tn rlie contarencb Will 
• be . Lord ,Crn wthcr-Hunt. As a stu- 
dent of political history he will not 
bo. unawa^ tiiat univeraities htivo 
liad their tips 'arid ! downs Mnr :cen- ' . 
tunes, 1 ‘ 1 

* What should be particularly 
interest nig for him, however, is to 
loarn 'front the hundred or so par- 
ticipants from overseas the extent to 
wWM 'iaBi Ciirrent slump In tho 
political pop Ularlty of Ii igher r edtr ' 
cafion in . Britain Is alio lielpg 
experienced iu countries as far apart 
geqgrhphicqlly and l ideologically [ w, 
China, the. United States, Pblqnd. 
irod Spaip as well, os the score of 
other countries which wiS be send- 
ing participants. 

The conference .mill be • fulip 
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The danger of putting 
faith in science 

Perhaps it was inevitable. In his apparently indeterminate and 
presidential address to lusl year’s “ messy " processes of social and 
unnual meeting ol ilie British Asso- P ol, «'«l life. When the former are 

. . , ' ■'* . n c secure, ilte latter can be discussed 

ciaiiun for tlie Advent ciiicni of casually over coffee; when the 


Academic salaries 


from Mr Jonathan Shunt 

Sir,— Dr Radford’s justifiable lament 

ITHES August 15) is surely shared 


higher education's future at heart. 

Pioneers like Dr Radford need 
not be disheartened. Lei us keep 
Lalking to one another through, and 


by those in poly technic- type institu- if need be by-passing, m some 
tions throughout the United King- stages, our professional representa- 


tions throughout the United King- stages, our prop 
dam. But it may not be generally fives, 
known yet that a growing number Yours faithfully, 
of university lecturers or re- JONAT HAN SHI 
searchers are beginning to favour a Department -of 


JONATHAN SHUM, 

Department -of Social Sciences, 


* : * j ‘ . 

i;il ' 


pcicncc. Sir John Kentlrew spoke at 
JfiiRih «f >be extent to which 


relatively radical idea of having a GI » S S" W c ° lle B e “ f Technology, 
common salary structure, based oil 

(if not entirely) Houghton, for aca- front Air M. F. Morrison 
demic staff responsible for both Sir,— While agreeing with yoi 


former ure threatened .with econo- university and CNAA undergraduate ftlltortal's view (THES, August 15) 


mic surviviil, ^ i hen iho lines 


fdc-nce was useful in achieving defence comraci and are hastily 
isucial souls, and warned iif tlie erected h round what only last year 

dangers to m.r techno logical and refeiTed ,0 f BS *» 

... -t ■ . .#■ achvitv that niialir appear lo future 

^Luunmic development if scieni f c his , 0risllls to the pettyfog- 

veacarrii was starved of funds. Jiis ging scholasticism of uirdicvul 


degree ehiuses. 

This iilieiiuineiiuii mis much in 


that a neutral assessment of the 
salaries issue is necessary l am 
amazed that you should be unaware 


jCesearcti was starven «u iunu>. nu 
tuitressor, Sir Bemurif Love II. 
addressing this year's conference at 
the Universitv of Surrey, produced 
the mu m er-jigii men i : there is an 
fugutal danger in put ting tun much 
faith in science as a simple mi lul ion 
(« the priililenis of sucieiy ; wo 
eh in i hi seek its true value in tlie 
iruii-seenileutul reals of " under - 
fciiiiiding ” -md “ happiness ” (even 


iinies . Perhaps for the first time, grass- Education and Science salary offer. 

ini n! 'ed i hil*I y L 'nhvL^' wS s; roM ac « demics - Particularly the Tlie sca]l!s ynu qil0le as evideil ce 
hiuhur udiiemion sector us a vvh« le vmmgcr ones, want to talk to one Q f this comparability are based on 
the pressures of ecnnninir hnnkhht HI,nlllC1 '- breuking down die hitherto a 1974-75 settlement for polytechnic 
are “ theni-nmf-us ” barrier, and may staff but on a 197576 settlement for 

issues of social and political soon exert appropriate pressure in bJsed^ii?' 197? 76 

Si“i ee ni TiSV r: effUCling “ ,ai,p . r0Ch<?meiU ' LtSie^ for bodi sectors ; since 

lily" debate over the furure^ of The general views, as I saw them, polytechnic stuff will doubtless 
higher education as a theme for wcre that la > s,lch n common salary receive a £312 rise in April, 1976, 
nexi week’s iiiteriiHtional confer- sirurtiire was desirable and was in WJ}r argument that broad conipura- 
epce ut Lancaster University. Si mi- ilic interest of the future of British “J' 1 * [jf* heen ach,eved -snnply is 
larly within science any. attempt to higher education, (bi to give due „ ‘ , . 

resurrect the argument for support- wiri. ch«i*n. Secondly, the university lecturer 


evidence at informal meetings of nf two basic flaws in your argument 
several scientific conferences which that a broad comparability of snlury 
1 have attended since publication of scales in universities and pulyiech- 
the Houulilon Ro.mrl. Ill “ wlll .. be P* 1 ™* lf llle Aul . 


accepts the latest Department of 


Issues uf social mid political soon exert appropriate pressure in 
choice, hence, for example, the re- effecting u rapprochement. 

"I™' '.r^'ThT „ 

higher education as a theme for were that (a) such n ccnnnu 


tain ii(i i lie ’ i n«l - happing " higher education 'ns" a theme for were that (a, such a common salary receive a £312 rise in April, 1976, 

lr -7 iiuni-i,-« P .ihr»ut Mic? be- nexl week ’ s imeniaiional confer- siiurture was desirable and was in y? , 1 11 ajgument that bioad coin par a- 

r hv ,l.erse U FT «. University Simi- the Ingres, of the future of British £l..y tas heen ech.eved snnpty ,s 

Sinning nf the imUerse m k Iarly lv ,th ln science any a I tempt to higher education (bi to give due * 1 

heccssary for us to put these values resurrect the argument for support- recoonltion to those with subsian- Secondly, the university lecturer 

hit some type tif materialistic mg science essentially as. b socially rec °8 ,,Itl0n t0 lhose Wl “| u ■' scale has 16 points whereas the lec- 
fou mint ion I. autonomous activity of intrinsic tv,: research experience/ pro- turer n/ S euior lecturer scale (the 

Sir Bernard's concern Is under- cu, l l| rul vuliie cun only challenge grumme* and postgraduate super- polytechnic equivalent for staff 

ftfvMbhb. A naive faith in science « n >' PoHticul moves to give priority vision load, especially those who doing degree level work) conluins 

to , rnahiiaming^ the material- could claim « international reputa- only 14 points. 

’ . ' ii janeer the Mon " (whatever that might mean). Increments are therefore greater 

tmsluuhiig .ind potentially danger- the whole com m unity. ,i,.„ ...„u D ^vUr: n ., D i and oolvteclinic staff reach the rnn 




{ ms, as the altitude which contends smrrs in aumiues cun ,...v P » rr u simeriin nosed on iha or Ine scaie IWO y ears aneau nt rneir 

hat science uxipts Independently uf only ba related to shifts in under- , . ^ , L. . . university counterparts. 

lOCiety and of human understand- lylug economic and political factors common salary scale, auu(c) if tha Witless these two anomalies an* 
ini. The sera, cue is sr gU ed by «"« ‘“/efiecr. A mn-univecly suff were lo accep. cli ^Sd “read c™”pu?bil1w 

Idlcbiei Ferae on the opposite W™” th = »^ D « P>= r between the scales In the two . sec’ 

be*e. No one. disputes that modern relote^-^ih n bo^^Mdomic Ct ^reat* »“ a » for “" d cta ™ ?" *« tors will never be realised. 

Sown is a necessary activity of lo.the survlvalof rese“rc™1ciemi.ts ™«?“«ea for academic and techno- Yours faithfully, 

«ny society which depends for its and. in a broader sense to the ° gica 1 ) esearc * 1 n,l ' st ,n (atuie be M. F. MORRISON, 

eiumce on The functioning of a Browing challenges to prevailing giV6n 1,16 same favourable con- 3 Foxroyd Avenue, . 
J^wchnulogrcal complex ; wlmr fs the \ V't i Und , 0 ***jf* -Miration which their -university MirflelJ s- . - 

dispuied f, that science, or in an ,‘C ^Htkal i«ues append' simpfe ““T" , 7“ 'TT f h ■ 
even more limited sense, the occa- they fitted neatly into a moral V L Although the majoilty of the uni- 


Equally, shifts in attitudes cun 
only ba related to shifts in under- 


Pi 


. : i . r- 

vt i-v|; 

wW h / 
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society and of. human understand- 
ing. The same case ts argued by 
Michael Fores on the opposite 
page. No one, disputes that modern 
Science is a necessary activity of 
any society which depends for its 
fidabence on The functioning of. a 
Vast tarhniilogiciil complex ; ivhur fs 


there might well be HO additional a * ld polytechnic staff reach the top 
research scale superin, posed on iha - 

common salary scale, auu(c) if the ,, , 

m . m ..ni Unless these two anomalies are 


Yorkshire. 


ftqual flashes uf inspired genius, is 
sufficient to maintain and develop 
this complex. 

In a sense, loo. Sir Bernard's 

E iresldcntial remarks to the BA 
eem destined to strike e chord of 
nderstanriing with . many working 
d ion lists. Last year, when science 
ttppeured to bb under attack for its 
failure to relate to the. needs of 


they fitted neatly into a moral view / ' unouKI1 . In . a m “ JUMiy u UI ine . u e m ’ from Mr Leslie Wanner 
of the world that the scientist could vemty participants at these infer- 10 e ntgnei* 

easily comprehend within Ills pic- ma I discussions were In the lecturer " r ,— Heads. I. win, tails y 
rare of an orderly universe; to con- grade, I can recall at least three c |Uwtd 'because we^ n 
denm atomic weapons, chemical and senior lecturers and one professor Hnd settled our nav whi 
hiologIc3l warfare techniques, or (admittedly lie only got fils chair Restrictions were fo foJ 
analysis^of 11 ® reat t^o years ago) who have also come though the settlement its 

stake ' and enuld T “ ut ' n favour u ' ™ Pj‘ lnc, P lfl » o£ th,s into effect when . there 

stake, nnd could, be done almost as " come together ' idea. restraint. 


simply as voting in the EEC refer- 
endum. . 


Like most new and perhaps radi- 


. ' cal attempts to tackle a nv complex cause although we 

Society, scientists found themselves L.„ a I problems come nearer problem which is bedeviled by old settled our pay when* no formal 
B8 a result ai'gning in their defence ? • |]®'vm r er, such simple view t prejudices and new jealousy fi'otTi policy of restraint was in force this 

Hint eVen research of the most lu.it- b ^F 0,ne cc mol ' e dlrfsculr both sides, this one will be criticized comas into effect ufter such n policy 

Hamehtal nature Is likely to lead T ' ie , a “ ec i a o£ InHa- and branded ..as "simplistic" or has been introduced. Will someone 

. tt an feveritual economic or techno- I 1 ?!?-*® 1 . ?• resultant Governnient worse. explain the logic of this state nf 

mL_ fLj k t._ DO iCIfrS: An thf» nn» - hanrl . a nA tli^ 1 . . . .Ji— - 


Sir, — Heads I win, tails you lose? 
In 1974 university . teachers were 
clobbered because we negotiated 
and settled our pay whilst wage 
restrictions were in force even 
though the settlement itself came 
into effect when . there was no 
restraint. 

Eii 1&75 we are clobbered be- 
cause although we negotiated and 
settled our pay when no forma] 
policy of restraint was in force iliis 


■ur.cvsm.iMi ixunwuii, ui icumu- .,r — 

logical pay-off. Thus we find at the °° .^ e one hand; and the 

BA's present meeting . a full-day JJW niillwncy of the trade 
, eympasium in which the research ^toveraent. on the, other,, rq- 

t dune j Is have, promised to expose ™?* ce ' o£ values that. ^ can- 

■ themselves to public .scrutiny,’-- 'with' ‘ffi 1 - * made-much ds some scien- 
. - b (i-ili -a.,:.- ... j.; .k. »;.i. i< -Am. tlsrs might like to — merelv in tet-mc 


explain the logic c 

mSS "milTtancv" But t should like to point out that afftdrs please ? 

union hi o veraen t. on the, other,, r^ f b Js inovemeat has started, . is ' Yours fa lly 
quire a choice of values that can- pow; and deserves wide LESLIE WAGNER 

not he made-much ds some scien- ■ttennon and realistic but urgent Faculty of Social Sciences, 
tlsrs mi^hr like tQ — merely in terms eva * uaUon by ; all >ho . haye: our The Qpeii University. . 


• =8 final session under the title “ some llke tq-merely in. terms. VT ■' ^ 

benefjrs bf fondaraental scieilce", ' * preference for byder ; :T' '• ? 7 r ■" 

’ addressed, among others, ' by Sir sL Hat fc« in >P ortant question FteflCh exchange . 

JOhp Gray, ' seif aitry Of the Medical ■ • t0 4 ba . . 

Research Cbuncij. - nix*«Cu!?u £n _ l?30s plahntng frajnMi&s Mqry Wane' 

" /if ’-iJ ' ' ■ and Socialism were virtually syrtorty- ■ . • 


cedutie ' limits freedom of choice,' 
and we have suggested to the 


Civil Service fees 

front Mr D. L. Alim bp 

Sir — There may be many leacheri. 
in higher eiluciuinn who give nr» 
sioim] lectures in ihe Civil Servlts' 
College or assist the Civil Service 
Depart mem in fee paid work. Not all 
will know the bureaucratic. haards 
ui which they now submit them, 
selves if they undertake these tusk; 

Normally, but not always, the* 
will be sent a brief note about 
income tax (SP 27/31/01, dated 
March 1-975), ami perhaps. some id- 
formation about national insurance. 
But they muy not realize without 
careful scrutiny quite what this in- 
volves. , 

Someone who gives an occasion tl 
lecture for a fee under ordinary dr- 
cumxtances is (axed under schedule 
D (ami perhaps mostly pays tax a 
more than the .standard rale). Ht 
expects to he paid expenses f« 
travel from his luuni* base, m3 
other out-uf-pnekot nut lays, whit), 
arc not taxable, separately front iAe 
lee as previously in the (Ml 
Service Department. His tax return 
will he straightforward. 

The present procedure of Ik 
CSD is to treat every casual Ik- 
turer, etc, as if he were cmployal 
at the place where lie delivers hi; 
lecture, and so to deduct tax and 
national insurance under scliedult 
li (PAYE). 

Expenses are da facto treated u 
if part of the remuneration. If the. 
lecturer were indeed employed n 
the place where he lectured, hvi 

4 'oiirney to work expenses could not 
le claimed as tax deductible. 

The CSD, however, graciously 
pays expenses grossed up at (h 
standard rate or, if the proper 
forms are sent in, ut more than the 
standard rate. But there is no 
guarantee of the correct grossing 
up relevant to the actual year, » 
that actual exoenses cannot auto- 
matically be puid. 

In the case of natiunal insurance, 
a "self-employed” lecturer maybe 
exempt, or contributions 'may ber* 
payable If he already pays thetam 
mum. CSD has another fonts 
(R231674/c/CC) For national insur- 
ance details, but the finance diw, 
sion of the department defes in fad 
(at least sometimes) deduct the 
national insurance contriburjw 
without asking for the details whlcfi 
alone would enable it to be creoii« 
Lo the right account — an apparently 
arbitrary form of taxation for tp* 
benefit of persons unknown.' 

In short, in order to secure W 
mont of his expenses (or in tnt 
official language “a close apprp» 
ination of mat amount ’’) a lecture/ 
will have (a) to fill in tin expense) 
form of considerable CqniplexW 
devised for civil servants travel™ 
oil official business (Ip be Sent » 
the dopartnient). (b) In sfipd to I k 
civil service tax department ip W 
cliff ull the details nf his lax 
ences to enable a more than stan- 
dard rate grossing up to 
and (c) to fill in the national >«“' 
anco form to be sent to the upF'!' 
mont. ” , 

He will then receive pay™^. 1 " 
his fee (£25 for a lecture ' JJ 


’Within - the lait. year, however-— 
mid in iha period since this year's 
; ' programme, was planped—the 

< -Wfocts oniuplveraitiea and reseercK 
'laboratories of jib® coithfry'sdeclm- 
; . fagiechnPmia feltbaUon. has led tfieiny 
Bcloiidu»to e8(2hew the l‘ social rale-. 


ana socialism were virtual Jy synony- 
mous, a -factor that provided a 
crucial component in the political 
activities of scientists such aa ■ J. D. 


fromMiss Mary Wnne' ■ •' French vyrjters that they might re- 

0, _J. i , , L „ consider, this passage. . , . 

Sir.— The. article by George Morgan B . , , ■ 

on student interchange between ttS ft ”lf^S>es in Pans, far fronT 
Britain' and France (THES; August . . potential students 
1) has, unfortunately given rtee to «Sl2L a ^ domi .^ 

some misunderstanding, . as , the; S" in *,, t0 i are d ? ln 8. «U 

letter from the University Of Sussex rilf/ *®. 10 stimulate sudi. visits. 


p efend. - pciente as i.wi .. aclivuy di. within r tlie socIhj: structure poses thev -aro working documents bring L n ji a . ™ ai1 , administrative 
' T-n AJofot'' m^ang.^and - h H rdIe J ji . 3 * ou B h we- could not d 9 

'“Q # 1 wuirsef rity advAnced ’indui- ''SpST B ^ , '' 1 W iri «ri* *ne. -problems 

S ouzed country ' oceaV' rii '- Kcrtve" J hetjveeii hls ;mte^re| 9 tlona pf iithe.' : I'Th#- ' ^ld«h '' Contribudoiii’ ; Tor tiLS 8 ”i C ^ ^ a ^ e i aa *«■ -article 
‘JomiftM fit whloh ihhi d5pMtment?vm reSpdrl surtnountina" rhi.« " Q° n f ^ °. f 


mIiisq ’ v. ; speb ; .«fent 
rTfeyeiih^l($ss. we 


[ 1 * th ^ th ^ e sat no # moi-e problems 
j ents French than for British sttj. 


Jedge and .unjJetataodlng. iiot Jh : maue^ to ^qepe tmd .jjrbpB^ ^e 

hewiits which 1 may. Eld w firota ^ «t«nee : a* • «in-: rilri; 

Haying Said tW, Itjs wlfi acqU&scqS to pra* ri?fbg 

pf relief thit iclOntlats foel flble' to social i;tna ■ political ^ 6 rc»a, in * no 
relinquish any *Hey might. c^a It. f evedl tO .Tis' thaf 

■ hnyo had . about the need to. Justify affair^ : rif meh, are xmade by man--: 1 , 
.their; wdyK; id tertnr of Its sodal use- whether, for igbpd -or' ill.. To respite 
falhess: .Scientists dr* never 1 teVan :ldegllBric. • f afth Snthe sofiond 

culariy; hapjly arguing abotit wnqt - conilng of a V.acienUfit 'jgerius *v 
. '‘social resppnslbilliies , ^ tIll 4 y, rttay'■ th'at-Vrill tremovb our ptobleins.^vlth 
or .d»y not haye ; Ui* fespi nation of thbi snake of a£ test i|nbaHa.'to- lay- 
the labtu-aiofy . bench, the a{tatr^cr r , ojwselvM.fopep to^tbe ^«Hacit 6 . 1 qf- 


ys, re- 



b^ween_JhB . ’two coun- 
: SlS ^ pand^ilar to-' teucourage 
‘ a BSSn Pr ^ Ch Slljdenrs come i to 

, Yours" faithfully, 1 r 

MARY WANE, * • ;i. 

: Director, higher education 


grossed up expenses less the dete 
tions, nnd a computerised P ri ^ [ ".'j 
with no. details -of the gross su”!*” 
it$ breakdown, which is useless 
tax purposes. . '■ 

To save the harassed l eC * U w 
however, the department ir: 
devised a quick method of 8vo iai . 
bureaucracy— don’t send mm 
forms informing him of the p^Tv 
give him no chance to'., clahj 
rights under the scheme^ 
out in sucli d way, thar, if^P. 
tax at more than- the swnaenj ^ 
he 'will 'definitely ’ not be 'P n ’J w 
expanses, and flier? | licSriiid 
efiance of ' the naflonaF hh^.^ 
contribution being creditmf ,*? • 

May I, suggest , (5 

tO deal with this tomfoplefY, 1 ^ 
those, Who might' think tf 
form of public service IP 
educate , civil- servant? at 
fee;, siniplv to refuse tp. 
these services under present - 
dons,-- - tot 


.to b avq one’s 1 expenses 
to be involved In 
work. It Is sad that .out 1 ) h 


: . ( •-.•v-''; y\ : ':X* 
■ • -r. 
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Some time ago I wrote an article critical 
of ihe idea tliui rliei e is a unique important 
“two cultures” gap in our Western society.* 

I argued' that to cluim the existence of a 
bingle divide between “science” and “the 
along the lines oF C. P. Snuw’s thesis, 
,IS misleading for analysis of the culture. For 
fa similar, and possibly more important, cul- 
tural split can be discerned between (he 
reactions of practitioners in nil the useful 
arts and professions (sucli as law, account- 
ancy, medicine and engineering) and of those 
in all areas of scholarship, science and the 
“ fine arts " tstich as physics, history, biology, 
sociology and literature). 

Hits second gap might he described as 
one between "technology" and the rest. 
Exponents on one side assess phenomena for 
1 heir utility and react accordingly, whereas 
exponents on the other nre concerned with 
phenomena being interesting. 

Although ' this gup may appear wide ut 
limes, the best general assessment is that 
iv e, hi the West, all live within the influence 
nf a broadly unified single culture, influenced 
alike by science, art and useful techniques. 
Such an assessment is supported by a power- 
ful general conviction that things which aro 
irue are likely to he more useful rhan tilings 
that are false. 

While maintain log the one-culture con- 
tusion for Western sneiety, it is important 
in ante that assessments about the culture 
und human achievements often contain an 
iniforiunme bias. There ure two dominant 
descriptions of the distinctive characteristics 
and achievements nf the species, each based 
on ways in which man’s land woman's) 
creative genius affects civilization and rhe 
rnlture. 

In mu* description mau is the thinking 
Hmmiil, unique in his ability to use reason 
in solve problems posed. So lie is distinc- 
lively homo sapiens, the reflective creature 
»nd wise after a fashion. The second descrip- 
imii sees man as unique through his ability 
to make and use tools to extend his direct 
ond personal powers. So he is distinctively 
warn fahvr, fixer and activist. ' I 

Of these two descriptions, the second 
seems both more important for understanding 
what is special about man, and the less well 
iccogiuzed, at least by most of those who 
discuss creative achievement and the nature 
(if civilization. 

The most misleading part of Snow's cul- 
lural analysis is that it holds llle engineer 
and the technical . man to be part of die 
group of “scientists". In truth, tlie technical 
nwn Is distinctive of homo falter, whereas 
t he natural seen list is distinctive of homo 
<upiert$* 

. ..The equinecr, wlih a title which stresses, 
in. all languages, his "capacity for creative 
ingenuity .with or without a knowledge of 
,s tl,e U^Cal Fixer. The scientist, 

. jr - * earc h for- knowledge aod under- 
standing with or without a capacity to make 
■nts owu experimental apparatus, Is at the 
very least among the. most typical of sages, 

Mans creativity is widely considered one 
.■w special gifts. One writer who has dealt 
JJ'"® *s Arthur Koestler ; unfortunately 
I. j> ias . Of his, cultural stance means that 
j* wesis is generally misleading and, in its 
1 v , at easl po^rily invalid, 
r JT 7 ,e ^ ct °’ Ci-Putr'oit Koestler aims to 
uV? - as P. ects °f man's genius, particularly 
ways in which achievements are brought about 
?««»« and art. The key, to understanding 
J”—® acIS « he argues, is to understand the 
Process of humour. 

. CreHli nn provides - the central act in 
|? a ,v °rk of the comic, the scientist and 
„if In humour, for example, two ■ 

pwnes of experience, each with it's own set nf 
j w l r ries,- are brought into contact ; 
hi- r l t - e ca5e f° r scien (if ic or artistic 
Dreaklh rough. The contact produces a state 
it! 1 !* [ be observer trying to see 
ihoi w i tla P ped next. An explosion removes " 


Science, culture and national laziness 



(r lo 1 top) Francis Bacon, Isaac Newton, (liotlom) Mayiiaril Keynes mid 
( harlos Darwin, four nf Britain's greatest scientists, cucii of whom was rejected, 
or was rejected by, Cambridge Univcr silly. 

Michael Fores argues that misconceptions 
about science as a cultural activity have led 
to unwarranted faith in ‘recumbent heroics’ 


p ” , , 6 uiuugn.it is. ana now is it invauu r< . 

Lenaitfly major- sclenilfjc advance often takes 
P^c-whei: two sets of. experience are juxta-. • 
[7™) ®nd somebody' with special insight'. 
>ees the. connexion, ■' ' ' 

.Koestler's system breaks down because of 

frfti. 1 ? m ‘ ts It cannot' take proper account, 
? fhe long and tortuous periods of work . 
“i l Y n E which the creative person struggles ■ 
mm ti is subject mgtfoc, tryjqg;to impose his.. 
"'1 n *t..iL;ratner than reacting iq outside 
TVentS;.' .! i ■ 1 • ' ,' 

,L^, e . secqnd reason for the breakdown of 
me mree-domniit depict fori of creativity is that . 
« cannot deal adequately with useful outputs ; 
™..cr?atiyp agHvjty m!,:tn? form of artifacts. .. 


• .scientist ", ' 


of civilization. Like the results of creativity, 
various aspects uf our civilization are objects 
which we pride in tlie general culture. 
Although Lord Clark comes nearer to a full 
perception nf his subject rhun Koestler does 
uf creativity, the treatment is again limited. 

1 Clark claims that It was- the' word “civiliza- 
tion ” which persuaded him to undertake his 
famous television series. In a book based 
on that series, he explains that, unsure at 
first what civilization meant, he only knew 
he preferred it to barbarism. 

Possibly a group of people can become 
bored by civilization, but Clark claims very 
reasonably : “ The boredom of barbarism is 
infinitely greater. Quite apart from discom- 
forts and privations, there was no escape 
from it. Very restricted company, no books, 
no light after dark, no hope. On’ one side 
the sea battering away, on the other infinite 
Stretches of bog Hnd forest.” 

In his treatment of civilization. Clark deals 
mainly with the history of art and architec- 
ture, only a little with science and useful 
techniques of manufacture. Newton and 
Brunei are mentioned, but not Ampere or 
Kelvin ; Leonardo da Vinci is dealt with as 
a painter and sculptor, not for the 20 years 
work which he put in an engineer for 
the Duke of Milan. ' 

The question raised by Clark's work is 
totally different from that raised by 
Kaestler's. The worry about Koestler was 
that he .had not covered all aspects of Ji is 
subject ; for Clark it is that he is not faithful 
to hie own expressed Interest.* 

• In one passage, Clark argues that Western 
civilization, the subject of his presentation, 
was: probably snved in the Dark Ages by its 
craftsmen ; but if craft was important at that 
time, and civilization is the obverse of_ bar- 
.barism, then crafts and useful techniques 
are surprisingly neglected. There is also a 
Surprising. neglect of the special influence of 
science in helping to free the world fropi bar-, 
bar Is 111 through' its attack on ignorance Anri 
accent on truth. 

1 ! So for this article has dealt with aspects of 
mail’s. culture and his special genius. . Sadly,, 
mistreatment of bqth stems . partly from 
qiajoi’^ misconception* about science, especi- 
ally jiv oiir.Artglb-SAxoh sub-culture. The 
argument which . follows aims to restore - 
science to'. die place It should— -and used to— 


ivlaiive decline since 1945. so surely 

mir applied science cuniuu he .so h.id if miV 
science is up in scratch. Soiiieihing, or more- 
exact ly someone, will ccriHinly turn uni A 
freakish island genius, quin* pnssiblv- .1 
scientist, will do the trick. 

Why, one might well ask, .-liould science 
be so central to this analysis ; and hmv wmili! 
a different conception of .science help ? 
happen 10 believe that science is central n. 

■ he culture and in an understanding of i- 
For all the inol-niukiiig und honih-tlii-owiup 
which has gone on over the ynars, science 
(natural and otliertvisu) provides muj o f 
inun's gruHiosi achiovenienrs and the search 
for 1 mi h one nf his greatest aspiration*. 

As implied earlier, liuwevcr. ii has often, 
been t lie scientists who have sold science" 
down the river. Among them men of: 
genius and of «peciul dislincticm. iliev must, 
lnive discerned the special Anglo-Saxon lazi- 
ness. 

Only in this way could they lie sure of the 
success of siren promises that science will 
bring prosperity with its flash uf inspiration. ' 
Only in tins way could they be so successful- 


.forfoobS iantL tenacious, period of— 
tL v ' Hd ' ^ 0 >^jr; bv, fcbe r guthbr-j j . ^ 

JffiW foskti-pf;, identifying man'« ... 

J Ll CT i , 1 B a Pms.-.we (jopie to i. rec 4 nt ahaiysis . 

ji '.U *>■ i 'ri',..; | ' “ .r ~ r~ J 

9F 1 Scientist, 


■; Id Ids book Piiblip Knowledge, ; the physi- 
cist Job ii Zlniao ideaid trirh various ideas of 
science, an<J concludes that tp describe 
science as tlie -mastery- of plan’s environment 
is a “ vulgar conception . 'FoUoiYiog ZImati,' 
whb' are the 1 culprits ih .tbis art of vtljRarity ? 
Amoug . them are those 1 who talk . of homo 
f aber's,' activities as, .'bring port 6f “ applied 
Science ", for recent study hu^ ?hown that 
technical advance, evsn,togay,;is not typically 
Caused , by the direct applicatiqn^ of scientific 
knowledge.-.. , ■ 

’. .Another set of culprits are tlio?e.who clafni 


to be engaged irt "scieilce pblic 1 v ” :; even. 1 if; 
ibis k in d of policy 1 is. d^ffoed tp. liiolude. only 


research and development work, it is still 
massively misdescrihed, since mure R & D 
is 1ecl1111c.il iIihii scientific. 

Saddest to say, however, is ihat prominent 
and misleading among the vulRurians nf 
science ai;e, many of tlin.se. who Tiuve. tried 
to describe it-’ to 1 ihe layman, nr who.: are 
searching for an element nf social responsi- 
bility. Jacob BrunowskiJ for instance, made 
a plea in his Common Sense of Science for ■ 
■’ one universal language " for science and 
die arts, but was still able to describe wash- 
ing machines us being among the ** products 
of science ", The paintings oF Picasso or 
the sculptures of Rodin could he similarly 
described ilirnugh the artists’ knowledge of 
materials. 

Jerome Ravel?, in SneutLYic Knowledge 
and its Social Problems, was similarly keen 
to widen his subject area inwards Zi mail's 
" vulgar ” conception. He committed the 
first cardinal emu- nf science itself by refus- 
ing to adopt a consistent definition for the 
phenomenon under observation aiid deliber- 
ately using the term “ science " itself In 
different senses throughout his study. Both 
these studies lose credibility right from the 
start. 

To help restore science to its proper 
place in the culture (and incidentally as a 
necessary first step to encouraging response 
‘bility among its exponents) we must first 
remind ourselves what science is. namely 
knowledge or a body of knowledge, rather 
than products or production which follows 
the presumed use of that knowledge. 

To See science in its rather special place . 
In the British part Df Western culture, iwo 
Assertions are made. Neither is fully sup- 

S or red and neither too readily tested. The' 
rltish and Anglo-Saxon "two cultures’* 
aberration stems from our rather special 
national laziness. Moreover, it contributes 
■tO. It. 1 . ; . 

' Many qf the great names of WestenVrhink< 
ing are British' and we know It: Cntr sequent IV 
we give a particular importance, for the $olu- 
1 Hon of perceived problems, to. freakish genius 
.- rather than to concerted tmd sustained up pH- . 
cation, the kind of sustained work which 1 
have . pi-gtied - that Koestler, a naturalized 
Briton, has.failed tn pick up !p lib treatment 
•; of -creatirity. * ■, : 

Extending briefly this' analysis of special 
laziness we Invariably tell -Ourselves < when < . 
crisis looms; “ The 1 situation -In front df us 
most certiiinly Is a problem.’' - It all looks 
very difficult at the moment, io wo cattnot ■ 

1 even begin to think of g solution. . - 

i Problems like this, however, have occurred'. 
In the past without flooring chd. island race, i 
. Newton was one of ours, ai|d> Dnbwln and ; 
<■ Wat! and Stephenson. So were Kfeynesi Adam . 
.Smith, . Henry V, Drake,- Bacoil,. WelHiiRton; \ 
i. Queen. Elizabeth, Nelsdni' Mitchell . the Spiti' . 
fire Jnanj Watson -Watt the radar mnn^ ' 
Whittle, Lord -Kitchener, 'Cary, Grant, The 
Beatles and many ethers. • 

... Where science is concerned, we hdve bcen. 
winning Nobel - prices even in days !of out 


vviih the totally bogus “applied science ’’ • 
itigumcnt l hut they have used to persuade no 
adoring world that useful technique js just, 
ail extended part of science itself. 

What mini nonsense this all is l Ami what" 
an tirid quest to ask if a Ford nr ;i Murninl 
or an Edison was mi educated in.in, if u WulC 
ur a Diesel knew bis hasic science. In vve-rv - 
cast- uf 111; 1 j nr technical advmicu. tiu- most ■ 
emciul ractui-.s lutve beun iliu piuiieei's con-, 
ception of lierign nntl ma 1111 fact ure, of basic 
need am! utility, coupled with his uhiliiv to 
worry his way ilirnugh to his giini. 

It Is ]>artly, I contend, lay talk uf " tecliuu- 1 .. 
locy " which has confused sciemisls aod 
others. Search around the literature and you 
will find that whunever this ntuusiroiis con 
ceptiun is inlniduced into discussiun, reason 
govs out of the window l ' 

In coneliLsiun, [ hnvu tried to paint' nitt 1 
tli :u all tlie studies referred lo, except ; 
Ziman's, fall down significantly in their treat- 
ment nf the general culture. At least four 
lessons arise. One ix that nccent 1111 ilia 
dramatic tends to make the observer lose 
sight of the typical. Whatever happened in' 
certain cases, typical technical develupmunt,- 
whicli influences civilized life prufuundly, irik 
almost always divorced from the development 
of science. 

Thus the “ technology is really applied 
science ” argument incorporates a massive 
misreading cif events. Even useful artifacts 
which result from unusually creative effort 
nre rarelv the fruits of "applied science ”• 
sensibly described. m . -, m 

A second -lesson concerns an- aspect nf r.he 
special. British sickness, our laziness. In the. 
study, already referred to, Rrnnoivski con- 
trasts two 17th 1 century traditions, us shown 1 
up by two great men. "ChaiacteiisticaHy,- 
Descartes did most of his scientific work fp 
bed ; and . Bacon died of a cold which he, 
caught . . . when at the age of 65 he tried 
the experiment of stuffing a fowl with snbiv.”. 

Other evidence does, in fact, support thlk 
brief depiction of what was typical oE 
French and English thinking of the time. But 
by the twentieth century, roles had been- 
reversed. It Is the English wl>o now have 
their recumbent heroes, whereas rhe Frenclj. 
have become fonder of tireless worker*. , 

Every English boy who Eias studiud -science 
or the classics has Archimedes as one recum- 
bent hero, whereas Keynes is rumoured to 
have made money for part of that foremost 
English shrine, King's College Cambridge, 
similarly from a bath, 

A third lesson concerns the English shrine 
which is alma mater of our scientific tradi- 
tion. Without too much fear of contradiction 
— and by defining science widely to cover nil 
areas or scholarship — our four most famous 
scientists of history have been Bacon, Newton, 
Darwin and Keynes. All were rejected by the 
University of Cambridge or rejected it them- 
selves. : - 

Bacon studied law theru, bur achieved 
eminence on his own. Newton was easdd 
out for Ins personal heliefs, as was Bert pin tl 


ms oest work, wmen was none elsewhere. 
Darwin was awarded n pass degree. For all 
this fame' of Rutherford, a foreigner by 
birth, -the record suggests that our scientitta 
shrine has not been so sympathetic to the 
de.yelpptnenr of science itself. 

; : The last lesson Is the central one. Analysis 
of the culture, xtrbngly Influenced ns it is by 
Science,’ Is; no^v' ip the OVOnt, sb different ws 
some utteipnis nifike out. Rbles for the first 
steps (o J lake. .are - the same 6 s they always 
have been,' and? tern from an era' well be Ford . 1 
scholarship be cubic : Influenced ' byaiatho, _/ 
mmlcs or science dealt ivitli the idea or 
cause. ' ; ' . •; r 

Choose your- topic! -Decide whii t the words 
mean- Classify, Then fire away. Too mam? 
scientists hove foiled to contribute cogently 
■ to r gone ra{ ti jit! : cultural ‘ analysis ihrdugn • 
neglect of Lhe fli'ri hasic steps uf sclenti a : 
i.inelt . Others have failed tad,- of -course. But - 
many of us liad hoped for. spmerliiug extra ' 
from science. ‘ 1 

r ■ f t ■ . • * . * ■ 

The, author' fa a piemhcr 0/ the- Gavernnteki . 
ecqtwtnic service C hut till Views expressed ore " 
parsvhal. • ■ 'c * : .. - . ' 
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Clive Ashwin discusses the educational role and 
responsibilities of the National Gallery 

How to bridge the gap 
from art scholarship 
to popular education 




iWSl 

Hu 


This »raFF 01 ' museums and jrt i>hI- 
Irate:* have in recent yeai s been 
ejected to adopt a more punitive 
erfucdtiuttal role towards their public 
as well as continuing with the tradi- 
tiunil bii-iiness of conservation, 
rtstorjtiun and exhibition. 

Unlike tliu staff of schools, col- 
leges and universities, however, 
museum and- gallery staff du not 
enjoy die relative luxury of having 
thi.-ii clientele conveniently banded 
Into groups according to Age, 
ability or previous experience. On 
a njrm.il day anything and every- 
tiling may come pouring riiiniigli the 
tm iiitiles i push chairs mtd li.irLi- 
ch.ihd, bishops and bjrlmrs, vice- 
chiliici*(liirs and vandals. 

How, then, does one begin to 
cli.ir.n leri/e, define or cater fur 
this lie tmo gen cm is mass of liunian- 
iiy. and soinehutv cniumiiiiitAte ? 
Any Line who has lectured to on ad 
hoc iJu-lt group will recollect the 
litter intihissi billy of detecting tile 
-.physiognomic distinction between 
rapt Attention and stony incompre- 
hension. 

As the nation's foremost picture 
gallery, London’s National Gallery 
hiLi a special responsibility to lead 
the way In responding to the In- 
creasing educational demands of a 
growing and broadening public. 

Oua could argue, of course, that 
labelling and exhibiting an object 
to in itself a form of ostetisive edit 
cation, although of a fairly primitive 
kind. What really counts is the ■ 
precise mode of exhibition, the 
*V^ a i an< * logical relation between' 

. exhibits and, -above all., what you 
tall or show people In ' order to 
complement and enrich their 
,eucuunt«r with the original work. 
If you intend to pay a visit Lii 


' *«•! 

t , ? •: 


i'M ■ 
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the Notional Gallery in die near 
future ignore the narrow and con- 
gested entrance Oil Trafalgar Square. 
Enter it tniread by the recently 
Openad north entrance In Orange 
Street, just off Charing Cross Road. 
Yna will be surprised by the con- 
tra* and, perhaps, find it difficult 
(0 believe that die cool areas of - 
travertine .and plate glass belong 
to the same Institution. 

" The sense of contrast and Innova- 
tion w heightened by the fact that 
the. obrth' entrance leads the visitor 
straight inbjah a hi biti oils temporary 
exhibition * entitled “ The 1 Rival of 
/ .Nature” which Ip conception and 
- 1 pceseQMtlon represents a striking 
pert departure far - the : gallery.' . 

• * " exhibition - ' examines = 

Renaissance art by.'.uieqps oLa series 
Of 1 thematic groups stich as; pagan 


• sourctM. landscape and portrait ure, 

i each rheiile being illustrated by a 
, ca ref ullv-bafj need cluster of 

exhibit «. 

AUnifcsily designed us an essay 
in popular education, die exhibition 

• is indicative of die positive and out- 
going educational policy adopted by 
the gallery in recent years. ' The 

, explanatory texts are calculated ta 
lie Ip the lay visitor without swamp- 
) *ng hint with verbiage, and 

• experience- of the -objects is dis- 

l erectly cutipldnieuicd by the use off 
, sound recording and' tape-slide 

i presentation. 

. Although the cure of the exhihi- 
i» composed of familiar 
National Gallery masterpieces, in- 
cluding Holbein’s Ambassadors and 
Thi an opulent Bacchus and 

Arttuhie, these are richly supple- 

momed Fiy a wide range of sculp- 
ture, ceramics, prints, bonks and 
ntliui objects which generate a 
sense of total ' ambience pictures 
alone cun rarely min in. 

. The division of the floor space 
into bays creates a feeling of Inti- 
mate contact with the exhibits, 
which, because of the scale of Its 
rooms, the gallery has hithorto been 
unable to achieve. Mercifully, It 
avoids the sepulchral gloom beloved 
by many exhibition designers and 
which has marred so many tern- 
purary exhibitions at home and 
abroad. 

When the National Gallery first 
aliened its doors to the public in 
IBM one of the original purposes 
tor its rumination was educational 
—namely, the provision of copying 

tacilitiex for students of painting 

and nil two days of the week entry 
was restricted to copyists. 

Bearing in mind the fact that If 
was closed on Sundays, for six 
weeks in the autumn and, in the 
absence of artificial light, could 
remain open only so long as ' the 
daylight lasted, it becomes clear 
that .Only a small sector of the popm 
lation could have found rlie ounor- 
tiinity to enjoy it. 

■- *F ite of the prodigious increase 
in the number of art students copy- 
ing has declined to little more than 
□ fringe activity, unlikely seriously 

SnV^ e 1 fere i wirh l!, c USB of the 
gallery by otlier sectors of the pub- 
lic. In tact, these days art students . 

V® v°i- a t0 brought to 

the National by their ait history 
tutors than by studio staff. 

Parallel, with the decline of copy, 
ng came n steady rise in the selin- . 
iarly' functions of the gallery, with 
obvious implications for. higher ed«: 
Sg“£ appointment of Sir 

jJSflg/ Ea ? rtafc6 , as director 
" i 8 . 55 confirmed' a swing to scho- 
Jars (tip as distinct from passive and 
not very expert conservation. . 

. Eastlake who translated Goethe's 
Theory. of Colours and wrote ■ a 
major treatise on the technique of 
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Leonardo da Vinci's study of Five heads, part, of the National Gallery's current exhibition of Renaissance Art. 


oil painting, initiated the policy of 
systematic purchase which has made 
the present collection the best of 
its kind in the world. 

Although lie was not an art. his- 
torian in the contemporary sense 
— many of his acquisitions are now 
on view under tjiffereni attributions 
--Eastlake established the principle 
that the gallery and its staff should 
constitute a national centre of art 
scholarship, and this tradition of 
erudition is fully demonshated by 
the -excellence of- the recent -series 
of catalogues. 

The status of the gallery as a 
repository of scholarship . has .had 
an important bearing, on the growth 
of art his ton’ In Britain, notably 
during' the past haJf-ceutury. Its 
collection continues to be a seminal 
tociis For art historical research : 
similarly, most of its staff have 
teaching commitments at one of the 
many art historical centres near to 
London. 

At the same .time as art scholar- 
ship expanded on the more sophis- 
ticated plane, increased leisure, im- 
proved transport and die spread of 
education have created an unprece- 
dented demand from the lay public, 

Unfortunately, an original work 
cannot be displayed in more than 
one way at any one time, and the 

riming F r k J 8 . ^* at the rivaI 

demands of scholars, students and 
“£ JgJJ PM b «c . may Place irre- 
cpqcilftfile demands On the collec- 


Mr Michael Levey, who since 1973 
has been director of the National 
Gallery, does not accept that this 
diversity of demand need present an 
insuperable problem. “Just as a 
museum ought to have more than 
one entrance — and we've now got 
two — so l. don’t think it need have 
any one priority. It’s there to serve 
several publics, and I don't think 
one public need get in the way of 
another ”, he says. 

Mi* Levey’s key problem Is how 
to deploy such a vast wealth of 
resources. “The richness 6 f the 
National Gallery is beyond doubt ; 
-the question is how best to serve 
up spoonfuls of ‘it without being 
patronizing. We must devise a policy 
'Which is free from condescension, 
and is interesting to' tlie scholar 
even, at the same time as being help- 
ful to the ordinary person.” 

Mr Alistair Smith, who heads the 
educational service of four, sees the 
general educational policy as aimed 
at the adult Jay public rather than 
the full-time student of history. 

For the latter category the gallery 
provides generous facilities, Tiicliid- 
mg a seminar room as well as 
specialized advice. But tuition is 
regarded as- the prime responsibility 
of the student's parent institution, 
and academic staff are encouraged 
to do some of their teaching in tlie 
gallery. 

. .There are notable exceptions to 
this rule.: Special provision is made 
for Open University students add 
for some foreign groups. The gal- 
lery also accommodates four full- 


time students of .conservation is lu 
own department. 

An important growing arm of tfu 
educational service Is the prodska 
for children. Activities such as'die 
current “ Summertime Quiz M , aimed 
at children from the age of sfiTW, 
will contribute to the creation alas 
informed adult public of the Future. 
It has also been designed to pro- 
vide an intrinsically enjoyable ml 
educational experience. 

As wirh tlie lunch-time lecturer 
for adult groups, the function! for 
children have proved very popular 
and are regularly over-subscribed 

Michael Levey is highly consdnui 
of the needs of the galkny’s vbiww 
The new northern extension go^fd 
beyond the provision of exhibition 
space, including as it does a cinema, 
seminar room and rest roam. .. 

"One situply can’t go oh looking 
and looking. The dye gets tdrftwj 
tired, and this Is not undenMM 
enough. The more you get ool of 
pictures, the inure exhausting u\H 
m e ", he says. ■ „ 

He does not regard the gallerp 
policy as something which can m 
settled once and for alb “I {“•'Fj 
mane nt ly nagged by the problaa* 
how to help the public without 
ting in their way. Much, much uw® 
of this must ennie here.” \ , 

The exhibition The Rival 
is open to the public until Se^m 
ber 28, admission free. • ■ _ 

The author is senior lectuvrb 
urt history at Middlesex wiP' 
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acquisition : vital link in English teaching 
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/for hie subject. By. now. people are olfeveS ram that J h * advice 
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filiKstion boa always, been a sub- 
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seAja rfsjeflfdi of mbqi tkmrftetl Tby 
H tmny 1 ;basfc fUieitions which re* 
'Ofedn uismswered. •'* 

' Ihu recently -publish fed Report of 
tfie cotrunk»ee of' .inquiry charred 
toy Sir ,Al»n BuHbjck. on tca^lttg 
the usp of Englfsh Is a dyn df tUt 
dichotomy*. It Insists: again abd 
again on the Importance of Janguage 
and ■ h ires hacking to those 1 who hove 
jhioEwd bn jhls In tljfr >ak,‘ "fiat <t 


k .Of the training of , teachers. ' -■ ' 

^Spwnr wWjjfh to- .’bet: 

' « Che’ com?- irn K Sul[c^tHS 

MPMWd, by, die ..and ■ Md* iw an iff SSSii^ it® 

‘ t*»0 import'; the brflapprtcri«?^o be'' 


with primary material and think 
about the material they ere dealing 
with. i " 

This areb Is language acquisition ; 
it is a central ; concern for educa- 
tion, rather ' than a by-product of 
b ”8 . . end , has implications 

which help to define' education . -as 
a subject in its own: right rather 
man A -mixture, of bits ; of . other 

* arounlj l^ntbage acquisition 
Omt a cqherOtit eparte: in a teacher 
training establishment cart be built. 
5 # «h mtdermahd lhe- levels 


.g uTciT * f |ziO“, levels- 

or children, and their ow IV levels, at 
the same time.' Their, , oWn interest 
in language can be' married to their 
n !? 1 l0St 5n *0 language of Children, 
w - ® S , lu ^ °, f bow children leain 
languagfe should, be the basis of any 
conhtins the principles' 


laCks the clear perspective that 
wouldgiveteachoraan Idea of tww 
pi kupfoiiient jdtis.eiiUiusfdsh^ . 
ft b ^ paixidy of the many hobtai 

*■ A-l^ttgiiage far Life. llM$Q, pricb. 


bus ffwa. — :wei or interest. To Write'- 

h points 'out that " there may be ' attain?^!t 'ii?Sie' VifieStijS 
.a . good • deal ■; of gdneritl i discuss jou ’ mticli : prevents . theory ' 

■ ?i D irl p ^ W } utl »® oouad theory-' linked “ witli ■ prartlce , "S 
’ nothing td, : colieftuu intellectual - 
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■.nance to .'Dase their study on the 

- Jthdenb : peed; to' feel . .that they 
Va learidlig one .di^clplipe; rather 
man a jehea qf small uuife. Th» 


7** A "LA'S* *r "V . couereiu mttiuactuat/ fra rrfe work 

i». h '?5 colleges pxi» . avoid-- * It ri hot enough to apply IlnKuliilr 1 
g I vt tig short dagrtjaric courses oil i theory to pracdCal - 'liroMeSf rijf 
.tkw waciilng qfvWing, /' jfhqst EdVg fe 


bfe^iT T 1 ™"® would 

a Itrength ratijer than a weak- 

fS. f0r •• W would be a definite 


experience of language 
developed through a study * 
affects of mass' ■ media aod T- 
changes in the uses of toogws?^ 
our society. The study,, of 
learning in children can m ttiii eg 
be combined with a study ■ 

.students own developiug unaersiF? 

ing of language. ,V ■?.. -i 

, The two courses off .‘to, 
the- Bullock Report anw-tberefprA 
great dfsappointmenL They cong 
a. fragmentary list of pOSSjOW^W 
jects .without, -any locus. Toy.J 
not ensure tiiat-’ ovei^ .hA 11 ^, K 
chef y^ill include a . ^ concern *K 
guage as a. rtatbroi ; pw , ot • ™ 
ediication. 1 , . . 1 • £ 

' The; Bollock Report 
opportunity to define .the 

hrea whidi should -giye cqherwtF'; 

a course la language, 

But thqn the report ». 
the very faults it ^preafcbM “Kft - 
it preaches dih IrapOrianca j’/jS 1 
gulstlcs. at one moment., .Htn - 
to -fipd something w 
abda^ at the pext. 
ecquasirion there ^ 

area of- interest,. - which -Jj&gs 
belongs not only - £b 
to the researcher, but to wVf *>?* 
room teaclier and 'stude nt. - -. v ;., jL ’ 
_ ' . ' 1 ; ■ '' 
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Appeasing a far eastern power 


Britain and East Asia, 1933-1937 
by Ann Trotter 

Cambridge University Press, 17.7(1 
ISBN 0 521 20-175 5 


Britain's failure in resolve ihc 
major prohlem of die Far East in 
the 1 “30s, the problem, in short 
of Japan's pluce in China, stciuined 
«i part from a sell i sin in British 


Diplomacy and Enterprise : British 
China Policy, 1933-37 


by Stephen Lyon Endicott 
Manchester University Press, £6.50 
ISBN 0 7190 0620 1 


government. Miss Trotter's final 
chapter is called “ The Failure nf 
Bri-iam s Dual niplumacy ”, or 
perhaps it should be triple dip- 


lomacy, the three forces being the 
Foreign Office under Foreign Sec- 




Wien-diplomatic archives are open- 
ed, there is naturally a rush for 
papers on ihe big crises, like ihe 
Munich and Suez affairs. But in 
international relations it is in tlie 
quieter periods, between the major 
eruptions, that the foundnrions are 
laid .for the alignment of forces in 
the crises. So these two writers, 
both university teachers of history 
—Miss Trotter in New Zealand, Mr 
Eqdlcot r in C a nada — i n thei r 

utmost identical books on the Far 
East in the 1930s were wise to take 
us their subject what Miss Trotter 
rails the “ hazy and apparently fea- 
tureless interval ” between 1933, the 
year of the Tangku truce which 
tnded the Manchurian affair of 
1931, and the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1937. 

In both books the focus is 


Simon. Hoare and, after 
1935, Eden ; the Treasury in the 
masterful hnnds of Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, 
aod its permanent, head. Sir Warren 
Fisher ; and_ the Service Depart- 
ments, especially the Admiralty. 

Bur the essential struggle, as 
both authors make clear, was 
between a resentful ond jealous 
Foreign Office, with its increasingly 
unconvincing policy of alienating 
neither China nor Jnpun, and the 






Treasury’s determination to seek a 
rapprochement, with Tokyo, partly 
to further recover from the world 


•*s- : > 


squarely placed on the dilemmas 
of Britain, a sated and increasingly 
tnfeebled power and yet still the 
most dominating external force in 
the Far East, in a situation of 
mounting tension between the 
surging nationalisms of Japan and 
China, and with the. United States, 
and the Soviet Union, both knowing 
ijtat their lime must come to fill 
ihe stage, yet both for the moment 
unable and unwilling to act. 


economic crisis by cutting spending 
on the navy, partly to Imve Japan 
fs a friend, or at least a neutral, 
in the.£vent of Britain having later 
to fight Germany in Europe. With 
the out break, of ihe Sino-Japanese 
war in July 1937, the two conflict- 
ing forces were tempurarily brought 
together 011 the basis of a third and 
new policy — helping in the econo- 
mic reconstruction of China, But in 
1938, Chamberlain (who had 
become Prime Minister in May 


A new destroyer for the Japanese Navy being Inunclicil from Tokyo in 
1926, 


1937) was energetically seeking 
once- more to mend fences with 


the world disarmament conference 
in Geneva, wrecking British hopes 
of a hah in the arms race. In 
March, 1935, Hitler made his 
famous announcement of the re- 
introduction of conscription in Ger- 
many: in June, 1935, he was able to 
demand and receive the right 10 
build up to 35 per cent of British 
Commonwealth naval strength. At 
the same time tlie Japanese authori- 
ties declared their unwillingness to 


limo mo. when the Admiralty In 
London was making clear to the 
Cabinet that it would be impossible 
in wartime tn maiiunin a main fleet 
east of Singapore and in Europe at 
the same time. 


Miss Trotter tells this puiufii] 
story in a severely historical style, 
with neat footnotes from all the 
available official and private 
papers. There is a minimum of 
xiialy&is. some of it self-coutra- 
dictory. She dismisses “ Britain's 
motivation in her search for a Fur 


Japan as another experiment, side 
by side with that in Europe, in the 
pacification of a revisionist great 
power. 

But there was also the navu] 
situation limiting Britain's power nf 
manoeuvre. 1934 saw the demise of 


Recent any longer the limit of one 
third of the American and British 


battleship force as laid down by the 
Washington conference in 1922. In 
January, 1936, they withdrew from 
the London naval talks which were 
intended to prolong and extend the 
Washington agreements. It was a 


Eastern policy” as "priitiurily eco- 
nomic ” and then, on the next page 
but one, writes that “ Britain's 
policy was a delicate amalgam of 
commercial, political and strategic 
factors'’, llcr description of tlie 


Triumph of cautious pragmatism 


Fhe Impact of Hitler 1 . . 

Brito Vilftici and British Policy 
1933-1940 

by Maurlcf Cowling 

Cambridge University Press. El 5.00 

ISBN 0521 20582 4' 


Mr Cowling has written a massively 
detailed study of the "high poll- 
j ICS [” °*. to ri, toh foreign policy 
™ring.a period of transition when 
wnh major parties, or at least their 
leaders,- were fumbling towards a 
new coherence faced with the 
“IgP* of the Versailles Treaty. 
t»«LF erio ? :,s '"‘likely to yield any 
for the historian or the 
general read or since the sheer 

sK.,5 . A v “! la ^ e „.?ri ma , r _y aod 


tain and elsewhere upon whose 
good faith or resolution they could 
or wuuld place only Jim itdd reliance 
since in tqrn these allies had their 
own interests to look after. 

Contingency and the sheer 
intractability of the problems are the 
lessons of Cowling's history : “ No 
attack is intended The sole aini 
Is to remove misunderstandings 
based on an implied contradiction 
between expediency and principle, 
nnd to present democratic poli- 
ticians in a multi-dimensional 


However, as Cowling presents the 
politicians — and does so on the basis 
Of a truly enormous research effort 
— they were iuk there to give a lead 


but 1 "at her to secure party or per- 
sonal advantage: "lii order to be- 


framework where they display on 
the fragmented nature of God’s 


handiwork the only rational way of 
acting .politically. The author 
(hen. makes it clear ihet rational 


c __„_ , -7 —■■miiis iji mm 1 v nun 

JSu? . documentation is now 
wewhelming and covers almost' 
wry aspect of the period- . Prob 
WKely Cowling confines bis 
l 1 ,™ |o ju*t one dictator— 
.M jto case could be made 
nr* twh .responses to Hitler's 
Policy initiatives can be most fully 
m a «? S,00d in ‘l 1 ® light of official 
SL^ricerning the role and sig- 
f.ltoly In .containing Ger- ■ 
rocS*i«y it i in toto perspective the 

father narrowed to the lm-‘ 

foreign policy upon , 
LB d n , um ber: of leading British 
officials'' -and their 
dfflo?’ t0 . *^ e ohfhging .foreign- 

.internal politics of the 
xmiirt? '’ “^tocted iodcaiise foreign 

' ccnfL Wa V^ e fD ^ tai<en hy 
SSP i However, in its turn a 
'. rflnoV t i? l ? fiider 9 t i Qn amongst some 
■ r^ S t, y. eS ' Including .Lord Hall- 
1 i.to u£ i Tlitlev ' must be ob- 

• oiS?i d “eeausp Labour coqld not 

lie resisted”, and Cham- 
'■ S?i] rt to D P 6d that , after A . brief 
HniS- ,p to . foreign affairs he 
to th« '^hqirte, -pbjitffcs, ie;- 
. -hrdbleih. of : Labour's appa- 

wfl. ^rowihg pqp'Uar appeal, fhis 
"r a t ?^Tv J*" r ?? ’ '■ fo e - (mly coniSl- 
s ihdeed. simply 'one .. 

RiVd it (s tlie.' ^heer , 
iffidfemfi Pjiecldy’es; Aspirations,- In * 4 

• S ^ ttorcer- 


“ menus working .through contin- 
gency and accident, hot rising above 
them ”, It would appear futile to 


object to this if it means, only that 
politicians _mii 8 t needs work with- 
the material, nien and situations to 
hand since clearly this is true. Bui 
if ii 'means that, politicians^ top 
men, top brass and so. on .are 
' simply. ** actors” (Cowling’s term) 


reading from a prepared script or. 
nierejy writing on events initiated 
by others (also, presumably, actors) 
then it iit not obviously true. Poli- 

S clans cah On^' do. initiate— and 
te anti-hero of this volume is a 


gooq example. Hitter may nave 
seen or explained himself as a 
‘'sleepwalker'’ but ft was the 
British who hud the nightmares. 

' One ' might also add' that the 
curious' maimer Cowling has of 
'dptaChing . his actors— ” seeing hint' 
[Chamberlain j in the context of the 
systefii. of which he was a part"— 
front , tlie ' consequences of their 
behaviour, ! neglects the considera- 
tion that".' pdoplq like Chamber] a jn. 
Halifax; and - Baldwin hdd ' played ] 
some part^pvdr the yeari ip creating 1 . 
th$. context of. British politics.' If by : 
1934 r events ip Europe made it likely 
Hiat British .security was ' threatened 
and rlit.eat was i ecogot?ed' by 
Brdd Win; their it is no defence of, 
Baldwin’s Failure to alert the people 
to . point out the sheer party 
electoral hnd Intellectual difficulties 
In so doibg. As Cowling dpmon- 
sir™ tbs,- Chamber |a ip and Baldwin 
made foe 'majoi 1 dPinestic-I ileqislpps 
And' anyway, it is oM’of .(hd lawtS; 
qf a pdljtif (pn pot simply w.condqct,; 


sonal advantage: •• lii order to be- 
worth nibbling, at, Lfoyd George 
needed an 'issue* about which to 
estuhlish a position ”. ** As a senior 
politician, Hoare needed less to 
adopt a point of view than to pin- 
point » problem.” " His [CliurclillPs] 
prevailing expectation was that 
office was impossible unless the 
situation changed. The b e *t way of 
changing -it was to develop an oppo- 
sition." Of the various ministerial 
changes following the declaration of 
‘war: “ Chamberlain’s changes re- 
flected. the need to sacrifice others 
in order to save himself", Few oF 
the motives or actions of politicians 
as presented by Cowling are especi- 
ally commendable, but it is hot the 
task of the historian to search for 
precept, or example. He, if Cowling 
Is 10 be followed, simply records the 
behaviour of fallible men attending- 
to serial arrange meats as best they 
cqlild. 

If there are few villains in this 
volume it ig- nevertheless true 'that 
Cowling- does present, if not a 
“case” For Cliaihberlitin. then" at 
least a picture of a. politician . with 


the merit of consistency. This .Con- 
sistency lay in the belief . that by 


sistenqy lay in the belief . that by 
1937 the United Kingdom was suf- 


ficiently militarily prepared to pre- 
vent Germany from winning by .a 
quick knockout, that .the French 
army' would bold and' enable the 
British navy to ' blockade Germany 
into submission. This was, of course, 
the traditional. British view that .her 
enemierf would bp .defeated by sonic- 
One- rise’s armies and, dim . tOTIitler’s 

J JIaaii fl«A - Dnreion 


it the party was to be saved . 

Unfortunately (here was no 
Change of policy, other ihnn a grow- 
ing realization that the League had 
failed and like it. or not Britain 
would have to accelerate her war 
preparations. As it was -the British 
army entered the war. greatly less 
prepared than' the British Expedi- 
tionary ^oi-ce in 1914 and ChurchtilJ 
replaced Chamber la in fallowing the 
Narvik debate, - standing; for 
" nothing in particular - except the 
prosecution of a war which was not 
to he prosecuted '*. 

Tlie Labour Party in all this, 
according ti> . .Cowling, , succeeded 
duting .-the waf-ta putting movers 
like urn inn ai fortiori, levels df taxa- 
tion and colonial -self -govern merit 


/irmly ort tlie political agailda. In 
this they Were helped by Chamber- 
lain and Churchill wllo, between 


eyeiitual .. .idiocy, foe “• Russian army 
actually Splayed the role assigned. In 


actually pluyed the role assigned, in . 
the -script for the Freach. A 4 a 
politician Hitler would dome to 
realize tlirit jie Could not win ;and, 
therefore, had- if a incentive to start 
b general, conflagration.- Meanwhile 
it did. 'ho- great harm to diem- ; up ' 
miohialiCs left over from Versailles 
arid' .satisfy; ; Gcrniqn ■ grievances 
widely acknowledged as legitimate. 
If should . be nonced. that '■ in this 


them, destroyed the Cons ol- votive 
Parly'’: and, unwillingly, si acted 
die crpsiou of Empire, just as fn 
One version the Empire was gained 
jn a fit. nf flh$eniinmt]edne.<ix, so In . 


■‘China lobby" as n force in Brinsh 
polity, however, is agreeably 

rraliclii** 11 ninivIviMik: f'hSn» 


realistic: "The incrchiinis in Cliiim 
wanted a ‘strong’ policy uud, pro- 
vided their interests were not 
eroded, were not scrupulous ahoiit 
whether this policy involved sup- 


J ort of China or cooperation with 
apan. The British ambassador 10 


japan. The British ambassador 10 
Japan was surprised, when he 
visited Shanghai in 1935, to find the 
British community anti-Chinese and 
inclined 10 be pro-Japaiie>e." 

Stephen Endicott, on the mJier 
hand, lakes a rather old-fashioned 
Marxist view fwitiinui admitting 10 
ii) that these years represented “an, 
In 1 er locking of husiucss and politico! 
interests ’*. He goes as fur as 10 
write that the “China lobby in 
Britain succeeded in persuading the 
government to substitute an oppo- 
site policy” (that is, opposite to tlie 
Cabinet decision in July 3934 to 
seek Japanese friendship! " nf 
checking the Japanese influence in 
Chinu by having closer relations 
with Chiaiig Kjti-shck and preserv- 
ing South Cliina as a British sphere 
of interest”. It is a si range argu- 
ment in viow of Endiciin's liner 


contention that the " dynamism ” 
which Chamberlain and Fisher, both 


more pro-Japanesa ilmu pro- 
Chinese, injected itua British policy 
" rerutes auy notion 1 lint foreign- 
policy is the business of the Foreign 
Office ". 


But, putting this aside, hmli these 
books are useful and authoriuuive 
accounts of a vital period nf British 
foreign policy. With their publica- 
tion it hits become impossible 16 


think of British policy in Europe 
in the 1930s except against 1 lie 


in the 1930s except against the 
buck ground of the Fur East. 


F. S. Northedge 


Missive all ci native, together with 
Cliamhei Iain's obduracy und 'hold 


A.R. LURIA 


ovei- the Cabinet, ‘the policy -of 
appeasement makes sense and cer- 
tainly appeared at the rime of 
Munich to the vast majority of .Bri- 
tens, to be a uiuniph of cautious 
pragmatism : Britain did not want 
to go to war at the behest of a small 
far-away country- It was the later 
occupation of Prague that broke the 
Illusion, although there was no 
strong reason to believe this a real 
possibility other than the irrational 
belief a that dictators were neces- 
sarily irrational. Cowling, in a mas- 
terly survey of tlie leadership of the 
Conservative party and involved 
officials, then shows the gradual 
erosion of Chamberlain’s personal 
position and the realization rljut 
"policy would have to be changed 
if the party was to be saved ", 


Two books from Russia's 
most eminent psychologist 



THE MAN WITH A SHATTERED 
WORLD 

This , 1 ecord of Professor Lurie's 
palfent work with a soldier suffering 
from btain damage over a period of 
twenty years is n tribute to his own 
shill and patience, and a testimony to. 
the incredible spirit of tlie man 
involved. 

Penguin Education 80p 


THEMINDOF AMNEMOtilST . 

A classic work with Startling 
implications describing the casc o! 'S' 
a men with a phenomenal mammy 
whioh le combined with a complete 
lack Of ability to cope with everyday 
life. 

Pf rtfluln Edu dp ||on SOp 

OTHER NEW TITLES: 


SOCIAL MOBILITY . 

! Edited by A. P. Coxoh and Charles 

L.Jcrnee 

,A volume of readings which range 
from Iheafassical studies to the moat 
recent methodological statement son 
. . I his fe CHlcancorn of mode i n sot 10 log v 
. Penguin Modern Sociology Readings . 


SEPARATION: ANXIETY AND 
ANGER 
. Jehn.Bowlby 

The sec pud volume of Aftarfr-pcjii 
..Loss, • . •• • 

Pgljcan C1.as . . . : , 


this account It wne lost. None of 
these - untoward ! and ’■ unintended 
consequences, us I catcli the lugub- 
rious rone of Cowling’s fit jiaj chap- 
ter, ran really -be understood as art 
aspect;, of “ God’A hHqdjwork”. 


aitaNsis. h^ did 'nut differ signifi- 
■'cS'ritly from the lbajority on the 


-btokkrif. Tri 1 rhe shadow 6(.‘ British 

democracy * but If li.ecessmyuo 
change the igitustioh or. ib.ypcpgnize 
the chengiuB elements jn a sltuaUbR. ; 


. GernTa,ri GenerSi $iaff who jfeaieti e 
lone iWJtr, nnd doubted ' German 
ol^ijity, i(i wiii a sljdri uite. 
In’tWaM.nce .of «n equully per- 


aspect;, of “God's hHqdjwork”. 
Nothing is gained by retrospectively 
lengthening Cleopatra’s hose, - but. 
judging .from the; tone of this 
volume Cowling would gladly 'have 
Had .deepened the . brains rind • hiat* 
ttirical - understanding, qf his actors. 


FOR SOCIOLDGYsRehewafand 
Crlllqpe In Sociology Today v 
AJvJn W, Gogldnar' 

Pelican £1.50 •= 

the World turned upside 

DOWN: Radical Ideas During the 
..English Revolution 
PhrieiapherHEtl 
Pelican Cl. «» ' 


Robert tiowse 


I lhkse titles nra {f-/orl6l)l6 fr c4i ycur ioi.it 
tocteeltor or M cam o/di(ticiHi/ c sit n't ' - 
jOtfter.etlUy post trout J.0,MnicoM 
(Fabaom) ifd, p.a. Boa ii. Farmt'f 
Commit, First copy iByfiti,ssptor\ "... 
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Automated map making 


Elements of Spatial Structure , 
by A. Ii. Cliff, F. Haggctt, J. K. Ord, 
K. It asset! and U. Davies 
Cambridge University Press, £6.80 
ISHN 0 521 20689 8 

Itispiuy and Analysis of Spatial Bata 

retired by J. C. Davies and M. J. 

(VfcCuIlngh 

lVilcy. El 2.00 

ISBN 0 471 19915 X 

l.nratlnn and Space Jit Social 

Administration 

by Uryan Maasam 

Edward Arnold, £6.30 and £3.15 

ISBN 0 7131 5776 3 and 5777 1 


li it now ten years since Peter 
Nuggeti's Locational Analysis in 
Human Geography established 
quan Ufa ti re-theoretical geography 

as a recognizable part of British 
geography. This trend towards 
quantification is usually interpreted 
tin 


definitive .standard reference on 
elements of sputinl structure and 
the authors are very careful to point 
out that tlie work is in no way com- 
plete but simply represents the 
fmirs of their efforts to date. _ For 
In stance the problem of invariancy 
of the parameters of some smooth- 
ing techniques to orientation of die 
co ordinate system is left unsolved 
in chapter four and in chapter ten 
die genera] forecasting model's 
(STAR (MAR) parameter estima- 
tion procedures are noted as a sub- 
ject for future research. However 
there are very many moire instances 
where the authors nave broken new 
ground in spatial analysis. 

They have achieved this in three 
ways.. First they have introduced 
and adapted time series end fore- 
casting approaches into a spatial con- 
t. 5* 

Istlcal appan 
use these adaptations correctly. This 


is most fully 


)uea 

atus required to 
is correctly, 
developed in 


part 


geofi - 

from description to analysis mid 
.Lite early tliooreticnl developments 
were almost exclusively spatial or 
even simply geometric in nature. 
Home much of the work relating to 
this school of thought in both under- 

S iradutue courses and the research 
item tine lias come to be known as 
" spatial analysis". After its initial 
rapid growth within geography tills 
spatial school has stabilized in the 
last few years as further new 
developments in more behavioural 
and politically conscious approaches 
have drawn their quota of new 
adherents to the discipline. How- 
ever these three books are all 
explicitly spatial analysis and 
attempt lu contribute to the spatial 
school. 

The University of Bristol 

widely recogulzed as the __ 

the diffusion of these new trends In 
geography through the work of 
Michael Chisholm, Peter Hafegett 
and DaVld Harvey. . Elements 
of . Spatiof Structure reinforces 
uus viewpoint as It reports 
on the work of five Bristol 


i«uu ui#i/u«u aw lu a«iuiuai ■ « " # - « . . • 

phi cal problems. Geographers "W , of t ] ,e a e t , aIe °* art 
long bemoaood the lack of fleld , and 1 ' efloc u ts Previous failures 
their problems to. integrate theoretical work as 


iveiope 

three In terms of deriving the samp- 
ling distributions of measures of 
spuriul autocorrelation and para- 
meter estimation lor space-time fore- 
casting models. Thirdly they have 
introduced ports of the statistical 
literature nud applied it to familiar 
geographical problen 
have long bemoane 

fliurisriciil interest in 

without fully knowing the statistical 
literature. Many have suspected 
that there was more relevant mate? 
rial from this source than geograph- 
ers have been aware of. A good 
example of this is the introduction, 
in chancer three, of the Whitworth 
mid Cohen models from the litera- 
ture on "spactngs which enables 
the authors to dismiss the familiar 
rank size rule as "having little more 
than historical interest". A major 
objective of tho early proponents 
■l l ot a quan illative approach in geo- 
Sjaphy was that it would make the 
centre of discipline more vigorous in Its re- 
search methods. Elements of 
Spatial Structure fully justifies this 
expectation. ■, 

While geography was becoming 
more quantitative, cartography was 
becoming more automated. Both 


However this volume U very 
different from the “ Elements ” 
book. The most obvious difference 
is In its range of approaches re* 
fleeting researches from six coun- 
tries in several disciplines. We are 
reminded that spatial analysis is 
much more than a dialogue between 
geography and statistics. In fact, 
many will find the three papers by 
geologists in the theoretical section 
the most interesting as they 
describe work on “ regionalized 
variables 11 whose theory lias been 
developed into the Kriging opti- 
mum interpolation approach in 
Isolluo mapping. The papers on the 
automated cartography range from 
a review of line printer maps by 
Coppock to consideration and solu- 
tion of problems in depicting relief 
by Sprunt with finally a description 
of several computer graphics sys- 
tems including o description of the 
Harvard University programmes. 
Unfortunately the filial set of 
papers on practical applications do 
not constitute a very coherent 
group some being more related to 
the earlier theoretical papers than 
applying any computer cartography. 
None the less this volume represents 
both an impressively broad coyer- 

. « *i-- — - »- -A,j g 


The uses of selenium 


Selenium 

by R. A. Zingaro and W. C. Cooper 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, £25.20 
ISBN 0 442 29575 8 


discovery of new 
such as selenium. 


The 


evidenced by the lack of cross 
referencing among researchers from 
different disciplines. 1 expect 
that the institute and this volume 
will be instrumental In breaking 
down this academic isolation. 

Locatioti and Space in Social 
Administration is much more spe- 
cialized than the other two books. 
Much of the discussion consists of 
applications of parts of spatial analy- 
sis to the design of administrative 
areas. Numerous measures of shape 
are reviewed to derive an Index of 
spatial efficiency and several alloca- 
tion-location models arc described 
and applied. However the subject 
matter requires more than simply 
spatial analysis since, in practice, 
social and political issues transcend 
"spatial efficiency”. The spatial 
school in geography has been 


elements, 
silicon ami 
thorium represents only a small 
fraction of the contribution of Jons 
Jakob Berzelius to chemistry. It is 
perhaps as well that, in naming 
selenium for die moon, in an 
association with the recently dis- 
covered tellurium for the earth, he 
mixed his Greek and Roman 
mythologies — lunlum sounds a much 
less attractive name for an element. 

Sele nium exh ibi ts ph6 to voltaic 
action, where radiation is converted 
directly into electricity, and photo- 
conductivity where its electrical 
resistance decreases with increased 
illumination ; it converts alternating 
current to direct current, and it is 
p-type semiconductor. Thus photo- 
cells, exposure meters, solar cells, 
rectifiers. Xerography and elec- 
tronics all use selenium, and indi- 
cate its considerable usefulness to 
modern science and society. 

The Franz- Keldysh shift for an 
exponential edge is an important 
factor in photoelectro nic properties 
of amorphous selenium ; selenium 
deficiency hi the diets of pigs and 
ouitry cause annual losses in the 
nitea States of America of $55m ; 


and the most brilliant red elan .r 
the glassinhker, the selenium rul* 
is coloured by the presence oi, 
solid solution of cadmium sulpha 
I u mdes ! * 

The editors have gathered 
gather a team of authors who o, 
write upon these, and equally dir 
erse aspects of selenium, wit,! 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 29.875 


Helen Simons looks at what changes have occurred to give undergraduates a greater 

B y in their education, eight years after the troubles of’68 

Consultation or confrontation? 


17 


cuff -student committees were ihe 
standard answer to student demands 
in ihe heady argumentative days 
' | the late 1960s. And now, student 
representation at decision-making 
lerel is common enough in univer- 
and polytechnics. Hut not 


not involve such radical structural 
change is possihle within ihe exist- 
ing departmental framework. Two 
years ago, for instance, the socio- 
logy department at the University 
of Keelc substituted workshops fur 
the lecture-tutorial as the basic unit 
of learning and opened up ihe 
so 


r _ o-.s,uui ! surprisingly it was not long before 

authority^ Sixteen cha'pteM^riHbi many students and staff found such choice of curriculum so that 

by about two dozen authors am, 1 committees inadequate, even though students cmild effectively plan their 

_c : ; lh cy were never expected to pro- degree course to match their 

vide solutions lor curricular prob- current or developing inteiests 
Itms. Student representation, it - 
was quickly discovered, was a very 
different mailer front real partici- 


all that is of interest in the icita, 
and even the art of selenium, wto 
over 2,500 literature references, 

It is a remarkable referee 
work, covering a wide range g, 
topics which include the hmorr ; 
occurrence and properties of seleq!j The- foiilr may not He, of course, 
ium, its structure and intercut • with committees per se, but rather 
with light of phonons, its opticil. with how such committees me 
a ../i properties, and fe 'organized mid coutrnlled, with the 


and electrical . 
use in agriculture, glass, rubber uj 
plastics and its metallurgical 
aspects and uses. The book bu i 
very good index and covert fc 
entire literature of selenlunrtnh 
1970. 

With a potential readership _ 
chemists, physicists, geologists, tlx. 


It r 


kind of issues that stuff consider 
can legitimately be discussed, and 
perhaps with the relative limitations 
in students’ experience and back- 

S ound knowledge. In many cases, 
e level of discussion is too dis- 
tant from the immediate concerns 


6' 


years 


ru\earchBiV? r |n ' - w B iqenl h * Ve become closely ■ actused by Its critics of being rather 

.1 ® i. feinted in terms of dependence bn naive when it comes to political 


and early 1970s. Although Haggett is 
one of cite five authors, this book 
should not bo considered a revision 
of liia Locational Analysis, being in 
some ways a much more ambitious 
book a> it attempts to Jay bare 
" certain basic and primitive proper-, 
ties of space, elements upon which 
more sophisticated models muse 
ultimately, depend M . 

The. chapters are divided into 
three . parts : " Static Aspects of 
Regional Structure ”, which Includes' 
discussion bf mosaic patterns and 
surfaces. ’ K Dynamic Aspects' of 
Regional Structure which 1 Ts con- 
cerned with comparing time series „ 

components over spoce, Jind <e Auto-; 1 relating to theoretical 'asp ects7 auto* 

. Much ,, mated cartography, gild practical 


dependence oil 
computers and common interest in 
map properties. This is simply be- 
cause automated map making re- 
quires tile rules Df production to 
be made explicit in a quantitative 
sense. Hence there has been a 
parallel trend towards more rigor- 
ous consideration of map properties 
often overlapping with the more 
direct geographical interest in 
spatial, analysis. 'Dfsplntf; .and 
Analysis of Spatial Data is a 
volume of £2 papers written by 
participants In a NATO Advanced 
Study Institute on .this topic held 
in Nottingham' lu, 1973. , The papers 
are divided. ; Into .three groups 


correlation and Forecasting” 
of tiiis material has been published 
ish 


applications.' Thpre is some overlap 
ir organ-, -with the previous book in the 
loss not really bring 1 the theoretical parts where Cliff and 
material together in . a coherent.. Qrd discuss: spatial autocorrelation 
pattern.. ■■■ . ' . • • again .and there is a paper J>y .?ob]er 

However.it- is not meant to be ai‘ on ll^ear ^operators. :■ 


matters and unfortunutely tins book 
supplies evidence to support this 
view. The topic of "control and 
decision making " is relegated to the 
final chapter where a rather huge 
literature on the relations of poli- 
tics and administration is presented 
in 15 pages. When geographers stay 
Within the confines of Spatial ele- 
ments and computer graphics they 
can avoid such political issues in 
their work but when they stand 
clearly In' the realm of public policy, 
- the implications of their work under 
varying political assumptions must 
be made explicit. Massam’s failure 
to adequately cover these political 
aspects makes his book particularly 

..j '- 1 - -■ w j l( 


development of Us theoretical bases. 

jP.l 3, Taylor 


Topology and complex analysis 

on iii teg rat ion. Theorem 
deduction* from it are 
irllv true ’ despite - die 
a, usage . refereucp to. Spivak. It is rdgret- 
: > to arguineiiL . their -oonventiou for table twit the connexion between 
.6 'A and Log z Is. the .opposite of: the definition of a contour integral 

ijtu* used; by' some other boohs nnd ' as- giveti’ qiid r die indie Obvious' Rie- 

the complex ^ plane 'Is sometimes mtnh sditi: form Is not discussed, 




ol lf aching mid learning- Prob- 
trical and chemical engineer!, wt- i, j 7 s ca . n eas '^, ! ,e s j’ e l v ®d or 
allurgists, biochemists and toxlceb- j?K l i ed I rat ,er than f j-« d 
aists BS well as those IntanMOU directly. In response to this difft- 
agricultural sciences Hurt iluJrtiu rulty, some departments hHve ser 
rubber ulastics electronics*^ ’ UR special meetings to tackle teuch- 
ph o to co pyi ^ n dus t ri es l s^olu w ^ and le “. rning . Problems In. a 

ll bfi H vain ed H il til Qri ^ fnr^rnj M ' feW these have Started With 

au “ omyforroiaT :. a critique of existing- courses iniria- 
U Ba ‘ -r-i 1 j * lad by staff and led to chairges 

Edward Abfl initiated by sLudems. 

■ . Opportunities for students to par- 
i*- ilcfpate at 'a different level have 
j.coino with the increased range of 
* r choice available in the under- 
graduate curriculum. Extension of 
I- ihe range of third year options and 
jhe growth of projects In the special 
honours degree may have been the 
| first step. 

More recently, the introduction 
of modular or course unit struc- 
tures, and interdisciplinary degrees 
which offer choice, have created 
‘opportunities for students tn choose 
different' paths, if not their total 
|ree pattern ; : or to change .- 
! ; courses In midstream to;. *ni; *Iieir 
( developing . interests. The process 
>.«" plgnnin^ your own curriculum " 
is rakefi jp. it* logical conclusion in 


i the school of Independent studies at 
t.ynrasier Jlniverslty and in , the 1 
rUDipHB' at-'tlttr' Nortit * East London 


r l- roiytechnic. Intimidating for the quiet or sny 

jj. But an alternative which does who find their way fur more easily 


Workshop* cuiisisr of groups ot 
six to 12 students with a un or. 
Each work. shop nieeis for a seiuimir 
period of up tn two hours every 
week during the university year 
which is divided into lwo Semesters. 
Each student takes two workshops 
of his choice cncli semester. The 
work nf the group is usually focus- 
ed on a ' problem which students 
play some pavt in defining and they 
each contribute in their own way 
lo its solution both inside and out- 
side the .seminar. 

Tutors ncr us tu sources for back- 
ground reading, give- occasional lec- 
tures, if needed, and chair the 
discussions. Towards the end of the 
semester the group prepares a state- 
ment which is sliured and discussed 
with other students and staff at a 
one-day conference. Students also 
write individual essuy* which are 
assessed in discussion between the 
student and tutor hut final assess- 
ment, however, is still based on 
examinations. The whole idea evol- 
ved from a discussion meeting — b 
'' sub-committee" set-up to encoui- 
age open criticism of courses. 

Although more students now have 
the opportunity to choose what they 
waitt to learn, the same flexibility 
does not extend to choice of learn- 
ing style. That people learn in dif- 
ferent ways and at h different pace, 
is widely recognized. .Some students 
are Inspired -to " read the subject ** 
by the traditional method of sitting 
at the feet of an .authoritative 
figure ; others gain more from in- 
formal seminars. While some learn 
from the one-to-one tutorial, others 
find it embarrassing or over-depen- 
dent on satisfactory personal inter- 
act ion. Group discussion may pro- 
vide an ideal learning medium fat 
the" krrifculare or cohfidenf bnf ‘bf 

shy 


ihiTuigh let. lines, te.iding ami the 
writing of essays. 

Him obvious rhniigh this is, few 
Institutions van in practice offer 
much real scope for Miuleul* lu 
ch nose which Iciirnmg style bcsi 
suits them. 

Arguments against providing Mini- 
etus with a range of alternative 
learning appruaclies usually centre 
on [he high cost in teacher time. 
But i here die means uf overcoming 
this problem bv deploying staff 
resources diffcrenrlv. For example, 
lectm e notes and other background 
material fur each course cmild he 
made available to sludi-nis and lec- 
tures given on requesl ; the une-io- 
one miurial «.nuld he replaced by 
groups uf I In ve ur four students m 
each teacher (coincidentally, this ex- 
tend* ihe range of learning styles — 
students tnny leurn from each uthor 
us well as from b member of staff) ; 
group projects could lie inrtoduced 
as an alternative to individual pro- 
jects. In some subjects, students in 
different years could combine for 
seminars — extending again the range 
of learning opportunity. Of course, 
there will he all sorts uf difficulties 
in any hi tempt to increase the stud- 
ents’ range of choice of leurniug 
methods. Din, assuming that cliuiec 
is likely to increase mntivutiou nud 
hence give students an opportunity 
to improve the qua lily of llieir lea ru- 
ing, one could urgue that the advan- 
tages outweigh the drawbacks. 

Tin. same cn ns i derations, inci- 
dentally, could well apply to uni- 
versity teachers themselves. Not all 
of them, one suspects, are equally 
hippy with the customary tradi- 
tional lecjurer's role ; some, for 
example, will be more at case than 
miters in the small group teaching 
situttion. Some members of staff 
make belter personal tutors than 
others and some better research 
advisers. So there might he a good 
case for raitiiallziiig on individual 
stuff strengths. 

In retrospect, it is cusy to see 
that student representation is tan- 
gential to the real issues of teaching 
and learning. For participation to 
be significaot.it has to be related 
tn substantive issues to which stu- 
dents can contribute. 

Thi author is a member of the Nuf- 
field. Group for Research and Inno- 
vation in Higher Education. ' 


ICIive Carre writes the third article in our series ‘The Active Student'. 

[Audiotapes : a chance to listen 


traditional role of audio-visual the student to see a problem from 
in, eduction has been to sup- several different points of view, has 
gwt tiie^lecnirer in -.his delivery, considerable advantages in a_ proles- ow 
■ remaps .thii cautious injection into s tonal course. It is not difficult to cor 
• : *5 b loll Essentially verbal com- see the counterparts of this tape In l* t 
nunlnuon. is a natural consequence 


with that 
volvement 


young teacher, the in- 


Opejf Uriltafsby FreSsi £4.43 
JSBPJ; 0, 335 05550 8 iand OS551 


the authors have 1 tied la thtf edm- 

V; university 1 


. ft* A rgand l^la ne. M ,Eath Caubhy'j . theprem is the qubjeCt 

Wfcr*-|.=r^ ^^t.: f oft-v’ jssas’ ^ iliMedts- - rntty find :thein .,tiedvicriot): 

expensWo/ »V : “ - : --:. v nwdfr. td dep end ■ h no^eid 

OBwiniTWry HMdy.-.ah*> comiiiuous fuiiqtottha' discussion riSpect -«r. SS 


Hon iqpblogy;' pW 

K .. 

yuluraes. 

eral form 

star-like ^ domains . . , _ 

fit ft 4 go oti- selection, -of .v carefully an - the 1 continuity: if. tiplynofitial 
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seem imiionoAc enough not- to haye 
hoeu relegated to exercises. Some 
■ * without! Kay; 
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proof. .. 

The books aie garrulous, at 
and tlioufth. this may. make 
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Barry SjJain 


[af ow dbw evolution from a print- 
■’orobaifed culture. . 

The development and extended 
fuw o{ autjilo-vlsual aids may be in- 
lerpteied ; as ait acceptance of the 
j mturt of media and of. presom-day 
Maroers iq our.- culture, fc la 
trSS^ 0 ’. On" the', o flier hand, 
t o3r a be used lu ways which 
rl fwpoitsibllijy of learning oh 
: ftwdent’a. shoulders, 
iwent moves in this direction 
“ l he . lecturer’s .-vole OS 
and introduce a wide 
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and a sample of the 
such tapes have been 
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PrOfessoi* Luwden ^as brought his 
long experience to hear on : the 
robleha of presenting that rather 



iffqse mass of mdterfal, the glassi- 
al calculus of variations, in a foriu 
which b. appropriate for third-year 
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undergraduates'; and 
! students, interested ... 
theory, . The ' feiriphaslsr b ;i 
iilques, end njetiioda, “althl_„.. 
has made a seriouq httempt tO main- 
tain a logical argument by opting 
to umtt' the generality of statements 
H ® - *? ? ,e Iniquitous (but fortu- 
less common), 
(eneral state 
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The title eniphasizes the exclu- 
5ion of. numerical methuds, Pro 


graduate -courses a$ A . 


leads him to assess his 
own altitudes and his abilities to 
cope with some of the problems he 
likely tu face In the job. 

Tape recordings of pupils are 
specially important fur intending 
teachers. , They provide students 
with an opportunity to practice the 
skill of listening to what individual 
pupils say and number of STEP 
tapes offer this facility. Students 
Bre asked to try to define children’s 
levels of thought, and to suggest 
how, as teachers, they might res- 
pond to particular children. Another 
recording, ** Pupils’ Use of Scienti- 
fic Words", provides excellent 
opportunities lot understanding 
why pupils may be unable to mBke 
sense ot words the teacher uses. 

Audiotapes can also' be used for 
self-instructional purposes, and an 
audio programme provides an ex- 
perience of linear programming, 
which is valuable for studonf-tea- 
chel's, as well as an introduction to 
the subject matter. Sound record- 
ings' for individual use, especially 
when head sets ' are used, provide 
a peculiarly intinmie medium and 
a form of learning quite different 
from that experienced as a member 
of a class. •' : 

• These types of student activity 
_. - ' are alternatives or uddilions to. dip 

*, lecture, mbthod ,and is .more profit- 

describes an n t,|e to see them in terms of what 
. th r e latter . they achieve, ns outcomes in student 
- showored learning. ; 

I like to think of the -majority 
of these outcomes in terms of ivhftt 
Carlv Rogers ■ calls . "..experiential 
learning"; having t|ie quality of 
personal Involvement, being eva- 
luated by : the learner, and ubove 
” being self-initiated.' . Whereas 

discussion BpcTiiX also help in initiating such head; so experiential teaming adds 


medical education and the distinct 
possibilities it offers to those organi- 
zing courses for social workers, ad- 
ministrators and educational psycho- 
logists. 

An entirely different type of stu- 
dent activity is supported by an- 
other' recording: "The use of 

duplicated lecture notes". Tn this. 
Professor'- Eiton of the University 
of . Surrey lectures about lecture 
notesi and how these are used in 
undergraduate studies. The audi- 
ence is divided into one group of 
students making their own notes 
on, what' they hear and another 
following a. p re-prepared handout 
Afterwards each group is tested for 
recall of content. More importantly, 
they describe their feelings about 
the experience, , and the consequent 
ces for their own study methods. 
The tutor’s role is on? of, introduc- 


" After the Accident 
ther, then a. pupil, 


listening 
are quos* 

tiohed about the. causes of the 
accident and ways pf preventing ii. 

-. tup teaching of attitudes, and 

variation; Tho « - value. .- Sr -spadal pr.Wema for g 
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half ' way- The, .author., lectures- in. the school 
you . appoint, of education at; (ha University of 


concise Introduction to - ( % 
field. ' 

C.W.1H 



SIS CON : taking a broader 
view of teaching science 


Thu objective uf tlic briumu m a 
Social! Cnnii'M I’miuci (SISt'ONi i-. 
lu plumule die iL-.icliiiiu uf M'it-uce 

ak first degree level so ihm ir tuke.s 
due account of all as poets of science 
and its internet ions with society und 
is nut solely concerned with incul- 
cating a purely technical expertise. 

Accepting tiiis objective, one must 
then ask : Wliai do we tench ? 
To whom du nc u-ucli ? And limv 
do we touch h? Clearly, these 
que.siioiis arc in ter- re luted ami oati- 
imt he answered indcpciuit-iuly. In 
considering them it soon becomes 
apparent shut oilicrs mii'im ho added: 
Who is to do the touching? To 
whut extent can touching uud learn- 
ing be separated ? 

To Htieutpi to solve such ,i cmn- 
plex connected set of problems in 
a single department or a single in- 
stitution is difficult enough, but the 
project’s concern is to find uu 
approach which will be acceptable 
to all institutions of higher educa- 
tion in this country — significant ly 
more difficult. 

We recognized early that no one 
approach, no single teaching learn- 
ing resource would be acceptable to 
all users in so wide an audience und 
that we should therefore strive for 
the maximum flexibility. We also 
soon realised that alt hough in some 
cases the sort of teaching we en- 
visaged, could be- provided by spe- 
cialist groups — history end philoso- 
phy of science depart mums, science 
studies units and the like — in gen- 
eral the teaching would have to be 
done by established science lectu- 
rers, if it was to have the impact 
we desired: to change all science 
degree courses. We needed to pro- 
vide the means both to teach the 
teachers and to teach the students. 
Or perhaps this requirement could 
better be formulated : to provide the 
means for both teachers and stu- 
dents to learn together. 

To eugage scientists in this teach- 
ing seemed to us to have an inciilen- 
tal and very important advantage ; 
relative ease of communication. Dis- 
ciplines have grown so far apart 
that, for example, the economics 
lecturer experiences difficulties 
(arising from differences in lan- 
guage and in approach) in getting 
through to, say, tlte physics student. 
Our hope Is that the scientist, hav- 
ing first had to 'master the subject 
matter, will be able to perceive it 
add present it" In a manner which 
science students will - more readily, 
ubdersland. 

Furthermore. r qiany social prob- 
lems of concern to scientists we 
essentially interdisciplinary : if we 
set up new .departments to ■ teach 
[lies topics . We . may be creating a 
new specialism and losing sight uf 
the interdisciplinary approach which 
may well, be essential.- .Thu. ideal 
approach could be. lenni teaching 
In vanring natural scientists, social 
scientists— what *n absurd -. divi- 
sion I— and " science . of . science )’ 
KpocinJists working together. . ■ 

With thebe consideration* in mind , 
wo decided, to concentrate princi- 
pally on two activities: t;d publish' 
a wide range of uppvbprtate '.teach* 
ing/learnlng materials - cind . to 
arrange meetings, conferences and 
schools for Interested teachers, <TJie 
materials, still' in experimental 
form, are being produced in units. 

A single uuit is -intended to pro- 
vide a student 'with. sufficient work 
to occupy n tie quarter to niie third 
' uf Iris nr , her total working time 
over a period of three weeks.' Con- 
ceivably the same unit could occum* 
one tenth nf the student's' time for 
10 weeks, bur iltis would nut be 


.-student is not sufficiently etig.^eil, 
tile parent depart. mem sees (he tiili- 
jun as a minor, insigniiusiiu part u! 
•lie course and such low esteem 
jwon communicates itself in iha 
student and is reflected in f lugging 
interest aud an umvillingiu'ss to 
participate. And purth-ipm run is 
very important. 

Our units are nm written nn the 
pattern of a science texthmik but 
adopt (he form more usual in the 
arts. Tho units are flexible and 
*-an he augmented by lech ires and 
tutor i uls. They provide sufficient 
miiteriu] fur the teacher siucl stu- 
dent in selorr wliai is appropriate 
fur u particular course m level nf 
study They uro nUo flexible in 
assembly ; the units presently under- 
going trial include such titles us 
“Science, Technology and the 
Modern Industrial State”; “ Society 
and Food"; "Science and ihe Kn- 
virimirwni" ; "The Sociology nf 
Science " ; "The Limits tu Growth.” 

Fifteen units exist, u funltji- five 
are being printed— h! 1 produced 
-•'ovu the Project started in Ouubrr 
1973 — nnd a further 20 will lie 
nvailabie by the time our funds 
run out in September 1976. There- 
fore a depart mem could take 
several Slscon units— on. for 
example, sucli topics as Guiileo, 
social responsibility. scientific 
rationality, energy resumci-s, the 
economics of materials, add to ihem 
topics on which it may already Uuve 
expertise within its own ranks, say. 
mi the problems of unclear power 
nr on atmospheric pollution and 
include suitable fuse sintUes *. ..on 
the,’ siting of a n odour power 
station, on cancoi'de, mi cyclumates 
—to make a course suitable for stu- 
dents. In tho physical sciences. A 
quire different mix might be 
assembled for students in the life 
sciences. 

The more ot learning, we hope, 
will be implicit in the Siscon units: 
intensive student participation— 
reading, writing, discussion— sup- 
poned by miiiiniql lecturing. The 
teacher's role is seen us tit at of a 
guide rathe'r than an instructor. In 
our view, unless students partici- 
pate very actively in the teaching; 
learning process in this subject 
area, it cannot be successful. A 
study of the social aspects of 
science cannot be treated In the 
same way as the study of thermo- 
dynamics. Some element of sutv 
jectivity is essential ; the students 
must see themselves as involved— 
not necessarily the same , thing as 
committed. One of the Si sc on .mem- 
ber institutions is investigating 
devising suitable projects in alterna- 
tive technology ' as one way of in- 
creasing student participation. ‘ 

It Is bn early yet to., gauge how 
successful tiite approach is; the 
first triul units \vere only issued last 
October, the latest as recently us 
last . month. But we . have' liud xnme 
feedback from people who have 
offered Vo tn^ them oiit. Including 
some' frpm abroad, and from a few 
of the student* , they huve. tried 
them, out on. 

■ I^ven from this limited return we 
have learnt something: that srien- 
tistq have been ctutglii unn wares by- 
a simple and obvious fact of teach- 
ing life.- -To run 1 these courses, it is 
necessary to makp material provi- 
sion for .them just as miuurJiih and 
coulpment must be provided for 
• laboratory classes, ft is not reason- 
able to stipulate certain readings as 
essential . for. a ' doss of st udprt is (if 
they are hot aval] able in h cheap 
udition which .each studoni can 
sensibly be expected to buy) unless 
ilie department provides u suffi- 
cient, number of copies; the dcpnii- 
mental library must become the 
.science’, lit a social context " luliura- 
lovy ". '■ i : * 


BiB Williams 


The author la' project-’ coordinator 
of the, Science in a Social Context 
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THIS T1MKS IIKiHKK J'I1UCATH)N SUPPLEMENT ^ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Problems of unemployed academics I Once upon a (ime ... I The Ontario formula 


I rum l.h Mulcnhn Piunck 
Str.'-f rliink The THUS bus per- 
fnririvil a service in revenlitiK the 
itfniiiisiiL'ss nf the situation devclnp- 
*'•« in university teaching — time, 
In 1 Liu i se of the current squeeze, n 
liu^e number of posts remain deli It 
er.it Hy unfilled after they have Iteen 
vui'iiied. Tills has serious implica- 
tions. 

Further investigation would. 1 
lliiiik. ii nen vc r other important fac- 
tors which make university teaching 
an insecure profession with serious 
difficulties peculiar to it. 

My uivri experience suggests that 
tliere are questions which need to 
Ik* asked. I am In my mid-forties, 
have qualifications appropriate for 
university teaching, eleven years 
experience as a member of staff in 
an I-.nglish department tn one of the 
older Scottish . universities, and a 
niodesi amount of published work. 
Nearly n year ago I left my appoints, 
meat, not for an academic reason, 
bur fur what is usually called a 
personal one— a divorce in which 
the pursuer (to use the appropriate 
hcoiush legal term) was a member 
of the same department os myself. 

Tin* reason is easily understood 
and not irrelevant to the theme of 
this letter i the marriage was pin 
urulur severe strain precisely be- 
unm? of the virtual impossibility of 
a middle-aged married couple's both i 
obi inning employment in a depart- 1 
mem other than that in which they i 
weru established. J ( 

Tam now unemployed mid living 
on neuefits, which I supplement by i 
rciiiiving the surrender value of cer- s 


severe difficulties iu Hike the 
irmible of seeing him. 

(2J Du universities prefer younger 
applicants to older ones 'und, if 
ihev dn, is (his (h) because of an 
niidL-rMandulile desire to save 
money ami (hi hcriiiise a univer- 
sity dc|>firtiiK‘iii clierislics the remote 


from Mr J. Wnml 
Sir, — Professor Merrett's views 

( THES , July 25) reminded me uf an 
old Norwegian folktale. There whs 
once a king who enjoyed rilling a 
very prosperous country. The pros- 
perity was in no small measure due 


, - v ticpartineiii cl i ensues the remote [ Q a specia , breed uf „ nost; iea red 
hope that a comparatively untried 0II the H rnva[ farms , wEich had the 
applicant might turn out to be In unilsua ) facility of laying golden 


the lung run a l.eavis, Einstein, 
Key lies or Wittgenstein? 

If ail this is the case, should not 
an older candidate who would claim 
no more than competence and ex- 
perience at least have tile opportun- 
ity of offering to forego the Jncre- 


eggs. 

The king, however, did not take 
this happy state of affairs for 
granted. Being a progressive 
monarch, lie called in an Eminent 
Visiting Economist to make a cost- 
benefit analysis of the royal farms. 


nients to which he would normally nS ’found th^T the cost 


lie entitled and start at or near the 
bottom of the settle ? 

(3) Do institutions of higher educa- 
tion generally share the prejudice 


of breeding and rearing the geese 
was considerable. 

He also found that the geese re- 
ceived no wages, and paid no taxes. 


against the ’unemployed ran didate Eminent Visit ine Economist 

which is known to exist in business Jf J ut hesi tarin .f cSncJ uded SEE 

rss: « srsi.s7S3i. ? 0( Th Ji ** 

since rlie unemployed university lec- 1 ! . , „ . 

turer would be caught in a trap 80 11 came pass that all the 

which would oulv close tighter geese— or nearly ail the geese— 


which would only close tighter 
with time. 

Again my experience would sug- 
gest that such a prejudice docs oper- 
ate and qualifications, publications 
and whatever are powerless against 


it. The considerations outlined 
above cannot explain the fact that 
1 have not been shortlisted for posts 
in polyceclmics, colleges of further 
education, and sixth Form colleges. 


lain nf my FSSU policies. I have 
applied for a number of suitable 
university posts but have not been 
short luted. I am beginning u> 
wonder if at 45 I hnve any prospect 
oF returning to university teaching 
at all. especially since I have dis- 
covered that I sun not In the run- 
1,1 up temporary or junior posts, 

such as those of tutorial assistant. 

This leads me to suggest that it 
might be fruitful to pursue the 
foiinwing lines of inquiry. 

Ul In the present squeeze has the 
increasing competition for a 
diminishing number of university 
posts led to such a dramatic in- 
creitfc in the standard required that 
the quality of entrants is higher 
tnan it has eter bfefen 

My experience would suggest that 
It is, particularly since, if other 
things were equal, It would he 
re^rmublc to suppose that aca- 
demics would normally be generous 
enough to a fellow acadeqiic in 


were killed. Now after a short while 
it became apparent that instead of 
the expected benefits a great de- 
cline in prosperity occurred. 

As the king was sore perplexed, 
he again sought advice. This time 
he cud not choose an economist. 
Instead lie chose a peasant, re- 
nowned for having both common 
sense and a PhD. 

•£ 'jrtti ; s «jss 1 * t 

S. -r» fi’i-pjHS 

“ '* r they took out of the common „«lTh, 

clerical woci 

of university -r caching for good, and W as great" v 

Se cJndWale” SStoTI*.™' I H d the P “ a “' U Wh “ re ’ V “ , ' d h ' 

have no training and little expert- ••Sire" rallied ' the neasaut 
once). If I continue with research £ w 0 £ your Maiestv’s Eeese found 
(I am at present revising a book) I ffi, “ $$* me * XSfJVTbSSS 
shall use up my FSbU assets in a for preserving them/ and keep two 
wasteful manner and, if my reason- of them » Xha k ’ ing grHC f n S 

111 El IS Pftrmrt aitill ho nn naarar mu . i i * s ^ 


from Mr R. J. Baker 
Sir,— Yon printed a siciry by Alun 
Cane to the effect that ilie Univer- 
sity Grants Committee in Britain 
may be using either the Ontario 
formula Dr something like the 
Ontario formula for distributing 
resources in Britain (THUS, July 
11). 

The story claims that the Oimiriu 
formula distributes grams accord- 
ing to “ the student load in the 
major subject areas in each univer- 
sity." Far more significant than 
the subject is the level— that is: 
first year, senior, undergraduate, 
master's, doctorate, honours, major, 
etc. 

According to the story, Dr W. R. 
Cook and Dr J. E. Dunworth offer 
three explanations for the results 
of their research. [ suggest a 
fourth, which I believe to be closer 
to the truth, namely, that the 
Ontario "formula” is largely a 
rationalization of costs which had 
earlier been derived from academic 


practice in Canada,' itself derived 
from relatively common practice in 
the English-speaking world. 


If my proposition U true , , 
not he in the least siW.- ^ • 
the distribution ta lEffif* 
distribution in Ontario/ “£ &} 
the mythologies and the ftS? 
are the same. Whv for « 1 
should it necessarily W JJS? 
is more expensive to teach SeH’ 
thnn undergraduates. feSJSSwP 
cits than pass or general «!£&' 
science students than arts d 
Tliere may be vorv an n 4 .Jr 

bUt * n ?. 1 tWnk rl ^ at 3 iom 2 . 

were the hasis of the wdgffl „ 
the Ontario formula or la 2 
'» most Places. The practiH 
first ; ihe formula later. 

V. W. Bladen,, who bad 
to do with rlie use of ' 
financing m Canada, argutd i ■ 
formulas produced "rough iujti? 

It was never maintained thu £ 
real costs of the different dMM 
and levels of instruction wmdwtT 
consistent wi>rh the formubi. b it 1 
deed that the 'necessities of iM*>r 
at die different levels Jiutiilri*f' 
formulas. & 

Yours sincerely, [ 

R. J, BAKER, 

President, University of Prinn 
Edward Island, 

Canada. 


iiig is correct, still be no nearer ray 
objective. ' 

Unfortunately, as I crow, older.' I 


granted both requests. 

The king’s thoughts then turned 
to_ the Eminent Visiting Economist. 


if 1 P'T.iV to . the Eminent Visiting Economist 
rhp ° iUrt' t ™ , sc . aat ^ d . “y whom he summoned to his presence, 

the subject I used to tG$ch, but The kins then asked the put? n 
even if I could cultivate the degree «Wt SB E XfL“ 


even if I could cultivate the degree 
uf disinterest required to study it 
for iis own sake, it can be difficult 
tu do so removed from ail contact 
with students or academic peers. 
Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM PITTOCK, 

YMCA, Manchester. 


short and simple quesdpn.. When 
he heard the question* the EVE 
grew smaller and smaller, until 
soon he vanished from sight. Nor 
was he ever seen again. 

Sincerely, 


J. L. WOOD, 
Great Bookhi 


ireat Bookham, Surrey. 
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Management exercises 

from Mr John Riley 

Sir, — I am amazed at the criticism 
levelled by Dr J. Howard at the 
management exercises used by the 
Harrow College of Technology and 
Art in their selection procedure for 
a head of engineering [THES, July 
11). He is quoted as complaining 
about the waste of money involved 
in n subjecting a large number of 
highly qualified, experienced pro- 
fessionals to this kind of charade " 
and he apparently thinks that a 
normal interview combined with an 
extensive use of references would 
give comparable results. 

As the post for which he was u 
candidate was that of head of engi- 
neering, one might assume that the 
knowledge and skills which most 
of the applicants possessed were in 
engineering. The post of head of 
ariy department requires manage 
nibhf and adhrinistratlve skills 
fvhicli would uot normally, and cer 
tainly not necessarily, be acquired 
front the study of subjects othei 
than management. 

The principal at Harrow, Mr H 
Anscombe, points out that the poron- 
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dal cost of employing t hud it' 
department is high. This iirraautsf.: 
surely justifies a selection pn»[ 
dure which attempts to assess tM’ 
aptitude of candidates for wt- 
aspects of the head's work to 
their qualifications do not relate £ 

Moreover, it is doubtful vbatl 
references can be ad ad^fe. 
substitute because of the 
standards of evaluation empAr* 
by referees, and on account of si.' 
subjectivity of these stasdrifc 
References have the further Atf 
back that they judge a man rake, 
past perfoi*mance, during which h|’ 
may not have been afforded 4/- 
opportunlty for displaying man; 
mem ability. < j. 

I personally applaud tlw initfao 
taken by Mr Anscombe 
colleagues in having the cou&s 
to experiment with a seleo*.'. 

C rocedure which has some obfeft^. 

asis, even though it mhy be. M-f 
and may require refinement- j 
Yours faithfully, : ■-.• r 
JOHN RILE-Y, ' . "■ ‘.v .V 

263 Dinisdale Parade West,' • 
Newcastle, Staffordshire., L 
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Appointments 


Dr David Rhodes, reader In the depart- 
moil of electrical and electronic 
englaeerlng, Leeds University, has been 

S romoted to a personal clialr. 

r William Austen Li tiler, clinical lec- 
turer In cardiovascular medicine, Oxford 
University (RadcUffe Infirmary), lias 
been appointed to the British Hsnrt 
Foundation chair of cardiology, 
BlnnlHgliain University from October 1, 
1975. 



11 Europe from crust to core " a moet- 
Ing of the European Geologicul 
Societies, will he held from September 
8-12 at the University of Reading under 
lu Joint sponsorship mid tliaL of the 
Geological Society of London. Study 
teutons will be concerned with ihe 
present geological structure of Europe 
down to the earth's centre and discus- 
dam of European geological liistory 
ranging over the last 3,000 million 
years. Applications before September 
g ta the MEGS Registration Desk, 
Reading University, Reading 861871. 


The Now University of Ulster will he 
holding a Careers Exhibition on Ocm- 
hcr 7 Tn the Diamond, the university’s 
new 1,200 seating assembly hall. At 
least 25 employers have agreed to take 
part iu the exhibition and among these 
are the Northern Ireland Electricity 
Service, Monsanto 'Textiles Ltd., BBC:, 
Ulster Museum, Lamhca Industrial Re- 
search Association and Ihe Inland 
Revenue. 


“ Painting in Scotland 1570^1650 ", ail 
exhibition being held at die Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery until Sep- 
tember 21, traces the development at 
the end of the sixteenth century of 
a nailve Scottish school of painting 
put of situation in which all the 
Important artists working in Scotland 
were imported .from ahrotid. pre- 
domlmmdy from the Low Countries. 
* • * 

''Curved in Ivory " an Aiis Council 
mm derived from the exhibition 
_ 'wry Carvings in Enrlv Medieval 
England * held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum last year, will be trans- 
nutted on BBC 2 on September 17. 
Tne film which was written by Kenneth 


«n . — . .. ”" D lTllkLBII uy AIUUW1U 

Clark and directed by Michael Gill, 
evarames „the small ivory . sculptures 
‘u5 a ■ the anonymous masters nf 

me years 700- 1200 AD. * • 


Course news 


‘‘An Introduction to Reliability 
Assessment, Theory and Pi-actlce ", a 
organized by the Systems Relf- 
Service of the United Kingdom 
in collaboration with the University of 
Liverpo 01, wjii be held at the Unlvcr- 
September 15 to 2G. The 
J™,,™, Is , dealgned for engineers and 
? 08,sls ot 811 disciplines enn- 
[|H„ h ^ th achieving adequate 
will*. i 1 implex equipment and 
, s koufd be equally ihter- 
mi l0 ^i designers, ouei-ators and 
staff® 6 ?. aS ,ve11 as fholr support 
to COT ? rs techniques applied 

fndust?r»' JJ uc,ca £ .and non-nuclear 

JSPSSLZ" : (£t7D for uss6 ' 

VAT ^ SRS ) exclusive of 



Universities 

City 

Director uf studies : J. B. II. pculcr 
tRctuuria] sciences). 

London, University College 

Visiting Professors : Professor Edtvard 
Beyer (Scandinavian studies) : Profes- 
sor J. L. Cleasby (civil engineering) ; 
Professor Meyer Fortes (anthro- 
pology) : Professor Raymond Goldsmith 
(political economy) ; Pfofessor Rov 
Schafer (psychology— Freud Memorial 
visiting professor of psychoanalysis! ; 
Pfpfessor Gregory Vlastos (Greek and 
philosophy). 

Lecturers Dr B. Culshaw (electronic 
and electrical engineering) ; L. J. God- 
frey and Mr C. Peace (mechanical 
engineering) ; S. F. p. Guest and Dr 
P. T. O'Neill (la tvs) ; Dr Susan H. A. 
Henley and Dr W. 8. Millar (psy- 
chology) ■ N. A. 0. Lyttelton (history 
of art) ; Dr R. D. Purves (anatomy and 
embryology) ; P. M. Ward (geo- 
graphy). 

Promotions to senior lecturers : Dr 
A. R. Burgess (citoinical engineering) ; 
Dr G. Gabella (anatomy and embryo- 
logy) ; Dr Shirley E. Jones (French lan- 
guage and literature) ; Dr R. Mali- 
pliant (psychology) ; B. B. Nutt 
(environmental studies) ; Dr J. W. 


( physiology). 

Oxford 

Tutor: I*. J. Camel on {official fellow- 
ship. maihcmutirs). 

Salford 

Prci-vlcc-chaitccllui-s : Professor L. 

Baric isncidldgicul Mud lei) ; F. L. 
Tliiiinas i civil engineering). 

Overseas 

Rho desist 

Vlce-prlnclpul and deputy vice-chancel- 
lor : Professor Geoff rev Bond (re- 
appointed). 


General 

Professur H. A. Jones, Vaughan Pro- 
fessor of Education and head of the 
ndiiU educaliun department (if die 
University of Leicester, lias been 
appointed chairman nf the National 
institute or Adult Education’s Execu- 
tive Committee. He succeeds Profes- 
sor Thomas Kelly who retired at tho 
same lime from the clialr of adult 
education at Liverpool University. 

Mr Muletnmhn MuWtn, former general 
Secretary of the Zambia National Union 
of Teachers, hug been appointed as 
a full -time programme consultant with- 
in Ute African department of the World 
Confederation uf Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 





“ Loggia del Capkamato ”, one of 10 models made specially for ike 
Centro liltenmzlonale dl Studi Architectura Andrcn Palladio of Vincenzo 
for an exhibition they held in 1973 illustrating Palladio’s most important 
buildings, is now being shown at an Arts Council exhibition : “ Andrea 
Palladio 1508-1580: Tne Portico and the Farmyard*' at the Hayward 
Gallery until October 12.' 


(published b.v Inner' London 
Author^ and available from 
sfi ^ kshQ P' The.- County Hall. 
B other bookshops and 
l °P^ The booklet' cwp- 
ot averting courses 
at ^. ft* authority's college?, 
ceniLJ ^ u >’ afl on Institutes, and other 
kev n ? w indexing system, using 

l at a glance whether 

HoirjSiite; . c , (?Urse l ea °? 'to examiua- 
Iar n trSn 1Hc * 4 ? u 1 : Ci ' teM for a iwrticur 


In the fields of comparative and inter- 
national education. •- ' 

The Australian I/idwraffp (microfilm 
copies available from! the University 
Microfilms,' Ann . Arbor,. Michigan 
48106, USA). The juuriial lfi published 
three times a year, and doafs mainly 
critH the wotk and . development of the 
Australian universities and the factors 
.which are Important to their work and 
. development. It also examines any 
.educational problems or developments 
which Brs teietaht to university educa- 


tion. Subscriptions should be sent to: 
The Australian University, Melbourne 

Urtlvqrsltjr -Pres*. Charlton, Victoria. 
Australia 3053. .. 

Study Abroad (published hv ilic 
Uncscn Press, 7 piuce dc Komcndy. 
75700. Pads, France, available from 
. ITMSO -books hups)/ is a directory 
. which lists. and describes scholarships. 

.. ass (s (nuts hips and iravel grants, Jnter- 
■ national courses hi all . Fields of. study; 
■It also contains new information on 
.entrant? ‘ qunllficaitoiis. language re- 
quJieraann, Jiving' and .study expenses, 
'sources of Infoiraaiion out! other 
details for foreign students' in. the 
major"- receiving ' countries, it luclude.t 
an index pf .fields of shidy. 

Pruts ' Demystified (published by rlie 
Unescd, P^ss, 7 Place de Fmuendy, • 
'75700 Paris, France, -available from. 
HMSO bookshops. 65p) t 13 a booklet 
conhitolna lofarmation ,wlth regard to.: 
ithovprablemjj of. drug use adopted by 

a ".number , of countries • particularly 

concerned, with this. ; question ; ,•'the■• , 
organintilon of. meuflrtgs of specialists 


people engaged In preventive action 
or. treatment) and the encouragement 
anil sponsoring nf research at national 
level. • ■ 

Schools Council Examinations Bulle- 
tin 31, Caiiiftiiffliu Assesitnent In . the 
CSB : Opinion and Practice by Roland 
Hos|e and Barbara Bloomfield (publi- 
shed by Evans/Methuen Educational 
und availuble through bookshops and 
suppliers,' £2.25). A report describing 
(he results' ur a detailed study made 
nf the moderation procedures end 

,.F oiimpillna r«CT7 if rtnlnC iiKrirt 


Grants 


Univcrsiiics 

Queen's Belfast 

Social aiiihropology — LS.IsS Iruin the 
SSRC for research un the .sinurliuidl 
determinants or processes uf recruit- 
ment in four rural comnujiiliiei. 
Birmingham 

Urban and regional skudica — £3,930 
from the SSRC fur research Jnio the 
evaluation uf die development nr 
recreational research and nnllev. 

Bristol 

Menial hcalili — C8.U42 from [lie SSKC 
for research .Into ihe career nf the 
mentally handicapped patient. 

Economics— E 27, lf.fi from the SSRC for. 
research imu iiialnsl rial dcvclninueni 
problems In ihe South Wales develop- 
ment area. 

Dundee 

Psychology — >£9,023 from Hie SSRC for 
research un the Interaction uf struc- 
tural and semantic encoding durinu 
learning and recall. 

Edinburgh 

Social administration — £4,010 from tile 
SSRC for evaluation of an experimental • 
computer- based tvelMra belief I ik‘ in- 
formation system. 

London, Blrkbeck College 

Economics— £ If 1.013 from the SSRC tor 
a study on niucrn-cciuiumic equilibrium 
under central planning : repressed 

mflotlon In .Srivlrt-tvpe miiiiniilcs 1950- 

King’s College 

Civil engineer Ing — Dr J. M. Ill^inn, 
£5,750 from ihe Dcpuilmuni of the 
Environment Tran spur l and Ruad 
Research Laboratory for a research 
project on time dependent movements 
and their interpretation in terms uf 
structural design and behaviour of 
concrete structures. 

Geology — Dr J. B. Richardson, £13,4(14 
from the Noun-id Environment Research 
Council, to provide continued ..upport 
for an Inve^tigailon on Silurian/ 
Devonian niiiispt»i-e.s : British Isles, 

Eastern Europe. North America, and 
North Ai rli'u 

MathcntaticH pun' mid applied— Froips- 
sor F. A. F.. Wranl. SG.tKH) from the 
Norman Foundation incorporated to 
provide continued support for .his re- 
search [n mailicmatlcal physics .md 
related muiters. 

Electronic and electrical engineerin';— 
Professor C. W. Turner. £1,800 fr-ini 
the Nuffield Fouutfatlon tn prnvid .• 
support for a proposed project uu 
traushlou from school to university in 
Engineering : L14.G23 from (he 'SRC 
to support an mv&stfgatldh jn high 
speed real time acoustic wave imagine 
using the parametric transducer : £5,284 
from the SSRC to support an invest I- 

S atton on tlic survey* rtf unpublished 
Dcumcnts in Britain nn modern Greek 
econmnic/snclal liistory. under the 
direction of Dr Y. N. Yanoulopfurlns. 

Queen Elizabeth College 
Professor Gultan — £11,545 . from the 


i-ruiea^ur uwian — Lii.ata . from me 
SRC for a study on optical and electron 
microscope cytochcmlcal of hydrolases 
during xyltm differentiation. ProfessoT 
Burge, £8,400 front the SRC for work 
on the development and application of 
bluary filters In high- rcsolui Ion e'e«.- 


Oh/IWI '■ Drgf fin— ■ 

bv ^ v#. Pakistani pupils 111 Glasgow' 

A, Hobbs, h{. . 

'sSL&tf. t 

(nub|ls'ted bv 
JlrtttM ,F .Comikiuy. Hejddbn 


iSKttfiS 


i-Tlianiqi, 1 .Oxford . 
*&;£2;25/ iiibscrjp- 
,£6.00). Ah Into);-'. 


toaldir ftitlc 


by one examining board, the West 
Yorkshire aud Lindsey Regional Ex- 
aniluiiig Board, f if which coutiminus 
assessment plays a comparatively, largo 

B art. TJio study was commissliifiod By 
16 Schools Council, aud. cur/Ie«l .oul„ 
by the' NaUnnul Fmindatioti for Edit* 
CAtional Rdsearth in Eriglaqd '. mid. 
Wales- ■ ' i 

‘ Educating Menially Harutlcappad Chil- 
dren Education Pamphlet No. 60 in. die 
Denar rtneni of Education : and Science 
available from I1MSO bookshops, 65|). 

by' Margaret /Newton ■ and 
khcbael Tliora^gn (published by the, 
Unlvarsltv of Lniidort Press, Saint 
Paul’s Hiiiisa, Warwick Lane', Lbndoii 
FC4P. 4AH, 75p). Tho tnirpose of this 
book Is to highlight the areas .which 
dvslaxlc children find ' irtosl difficult, - 
diid ’to provide u structured guide to > 

; tlm actual techniques nr (caching which 
> long -.experience -has slimCn to he lAost 
effecrivc in .overcoming, . thelr learn- 
ing problems'..' These.' tochulqpes are 
fully described und' arc! linked, u-irir 
praalcq] - adviie 1 10 guide 1 , die teacher 


and uses of organontetulllc and liic-talllc 
derivatives of sucrose. 

University College 
Civil aud municipal engineer big — Dr 
j. G. Wardrop, £40,040 from the SUC 
For research on traffic signals. 

Chemical engineering — Professor J. W. 
Mullln, £24,608 from the SRC fur Ihe 
study of Crystallization in the presence 
of impurities. 

Chemistry — Dr R. J. H. Clark, 122,070 
from the SRC for laser ramon spectro- 
scopy. Professor D. J. Millen, 1 17.4 OH 
from the SRC for imcmuruve spectro- 
scopy. 

Electronic and Electrical engineering— 
Professor. E... A. Ash and Dr M. G. F. 
Wifron,' £18,452 for the study pf late-' 
grated optical circuit dq^ign and . fabri- 
cation. Dr J. M.. Mason. £30,000 from 
the National Coal Board for studies on 
seismic exploration of coal seams. 
Botany ana microbiology — Dr M. C. W. 
Evans, £16,795 from inq SRC for tlic 
study rif the futuhlort nf. Iron-sulphur 
proteins and manganese In photoiyn- 

Uieilc elutirou .transport. ; ' •' 

Biochemistry — Dr M.' U.' ilnllnwuy and 
Profossor- 1*. II. Clarke, £11,174 from 
tho SRC for research on the.ntediaillshi 
of action and pucificity nf nniidnscs. of : 
psetidqmqnus . uenigliui-iu. : ' ■ 

Physics. and asirpiia my— Professor F. F.. 
Hcymannl £24,959 from the Riitliar- 


ford \ Laboratory, Science Research . » or : 
Council, far duvetopment uf equipment ', toll 
study uf barduuic processes. - on 1 
Physics nrtd. astronomy — Dr J. E. Guest. |n ol 
r, ",G56 from the NERC for the study rie 
surface processes and crystal evoln : . fX r ' 
tloil nii.tho tarfeshiul planots for ucih c ' n 
lbgicul uiappEijg nf Caslus Quodr.in»lei ^.Y-i 
P.nvtroninentui niudlen— Frofessor p. D: 
Cowan, £37,000 from the CIVU-. Service 
. imcnt for the 'siudy.-bjf methods 
dr planning tetocomniunfratlniis ChciU; 5? J 
ties. .• ’• 

Anatomy ; aud embryolagy-— iTofeRsfir - • 1 ' 1U 
G; 9ur4i!it6cki,.£21,U7 frobi (Im ; Weir- . rf.fl 
come Trii$( for ihe. stody nf the, sympd' 1 ~ 


riiyslnlofiy — l)r B. Lynn, £1.1, 1 7b fr.nu 
the MRC for research mi r,i._ mrs 
causing pain reccpLur seii-mfrudiui. 

IiOLighbocough 

Human sciences — £8.307. trnm die ,>src 
for a study into tlic relationship be- 
tween measures of n tonnes-, and v1mi.iI 
performance of industrial iiHpecKiiv 

Nottingham 

Psychology— £89,765 from the SSRC fur 
experimental social psych' ilngy hi urba- 
nizations. 

Open 

Faculty of educational studies— U7. 47 7 
from the SSRC for a .study inln the 
■caching styles In nursery cdm-ailmi. 
Oxford 

Experimental psychology ■— tlsi, H>4 ir«un 
■he SSKC for research on rliiliiie.i i 
memory for Informatlnii irmn imirh 
and movement. 

Sul ford 

Cltcmlsiry and applied chemistry — 
£1.400 from . Shepherd and \f<Kires to 
assist research on Ihe thermal Analysis 
of industrially useful silicates under 
the direction of Dr A. Dyer. 

Civil engineering— £6,145 from ih« 
Transport and Road Research f.hlinra- 
tory lor continued support lor d re- 
search on cycle training and Hccideiirs 
to young cyclists, under the direcrinn 
of ur S. Raymond. 

Electrical engineering— £2,050 from the 
SRC for continued research of a pro- 
ject un electrical breakdown and licui 
transfer from a heated lmslutr in SP 
under the direction of Dr R. I". Blmis. 
Mechanical engineering— £4 ,snu rrom 
the Department of lndusiry for re- 
ward* study on the c-duc.itinn und 
training of European engineers, under 
the direction oE Professor A. W. J. , 
Chisholm. £2,076 from rlie Mtnjsiry 
nf Dofcnce tor continued reseun.ii oh 
the prediction of acoustic fretiueiKles 
in naval gas turbine uptake ducts, 
under the direction nf Professor J. Li 
I.lvosoy. 

Pure and applied physics— £5.337 .from 
the Ministry of Defence ftu- continued 
support into (lie structure nf nun- 
mug tie tic alloys under Ihe direction of 
Professor R. S. Tebble. 

Surrey 

Physics— Dr J. M. Bowsher, flu.XBH 
from tho SRC for research into the 
fundamental behaviour ot musical In-* 
Kirimtcnls. Dr R. C. Johnson, £28,114 
from tlio SRC for work on nucleur 
reactions with composite projectiles. 

Dr A. G. Crocker, £11,845 (nun ihe 
.United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority for a theoretical Investiga- 
tion of some properties u( jrtluhle 
materials. Dr R. J. Huck, £7,3 J 1 ! front 
thu SRC for n study of the kinetic 
. theory of disparate- mass gus mixtures. 

Mr N. M. Spyrou, £8,60.1 from' the 
SRC to investigate the use of short- 
lived Isotopes in the analysis nf ele- 
mental composition of ' diaterials by 
nuclear activation. Dr S- CornMeet, 
£1,100 from Hie Ministry of Defence 
for" work on radome aberration and 
radiation from antennae. Professor 
K. E- Put tick, £2,800 from the MUIIjiiI 
Research LaUocatories tor wwk un 
' semi-conductor surface .processcv. 

Chemical engineering— Mr Winkler und 
Mr Thomas, £7,52G from Ihe SRC for 
work on enzyme deactivation in fuam 
fractionation. ,, „ r , . 

Civil enginecrliig— Professor huifora 
S mi tiu £7,QS0 from Ihe SRC for work on 
analysis for shear wall structures. 
Electronic and electrical engineering— 

Dr Stephens and Dr Wilson. £14,178 
from the SRC for work on strain gauge 
factors of Ion bombarded thin pnctal 
flints. Professor Chick, £9,000 from the 
SRC for work on development of a 
selected area implantation system. 
Mechanical- engineering — Dr Parker. 
£17,310 from the SRC tor research on 
□ random signal tejt method for pro- 
duction testing of bydraulfc servo mm- 
popents. 

Mathematics —■ Professor Williams, 
£5,429 from the. SRC tor work id the 
calculation of discontinuity ^capacitan- 
ces. .... ■ ■....; 

Metallurgy and materials technology-^ 
Professor Bailey, .£6,33Z front . the 
Department of ’nude and Industry tor ' 
work on fracture belmvtour or cement. 
Professor Waldron, £8,67 1 froln tlui' . 
SRC for' work on ' mechanism of alloys 
exliilddng ' superelastldty, Dr Cadtie, 
£49,978 from the SRC fov work on Ihe 
devoloinnent. of surface elec mm spec- 
troscopy ; £2,000 -from .CEGB for tvork . 
on ; condenser tube piulnei "Pruftitsdr ■- 
Waldron, £7,170 from UK AE A tor work 
on impact behaviour of tine powder 
nietallurglcal '. products : £>t,7hf from 
Essn Petroleum Co Ltd for .uiirk on 
corrosion of oil-fired bodies. 

, B£ocheml8lry— Professor Murks. £14.687 
from ■ Leukaemia Research Fund. for. 
work on treatment rtf lenkucniki.' Dr 
Colien, £11,733 from the MRC Tnr ivork 
on Urrtnchogonlc carcinoma. 

JliolOglcal sciences— prof casui' Davis.. 
£16,108 froiu tl(e Minis irv of defence 
for work, ou tauinaij capahiilritw in tits 
currlage of heavy loads. 

CHeniijilry— PrdfeSBOr Tlmnius aiuf lVn- 
fMaor-iEIvIdfie, £12.200 from Fvrdoivsi 
Univorslty of Masblud, Iran, tor work 
on diseases of crops. Ur l.urkwrtfilly. 
£4,500 1 from Ministry nf Agriculture 
',iiui pislleries fgr work ot) nTiro/atinp 
of meat ceqiponents. 


thetlc- Ihnervntiuh nf iilOod vessels in 
mpuitmM),,' £17.6(iG for the Ktudvof Puri- 
neroic mitves. Prpfossor . P. 0. Wall 
and Dr. P. (J. MerilliV $26,875 from 
the United States 'Public HeultU Ser 
vires for reibareh on' uleffei'tlvL- syi) 


Moticeboard is : compiled 
by Patricia Sahtinelli 
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The future of the colleges 


Student targets for 1981 set by the DES 


NORTH 


r.M- 


1981 

Protlflloittil SMI* of neafllll- 
urgat of Teacliir Hons ubbut ftttn« 


training PIkcis 


1 • 1 . 

Hmlu ; St Hild’g 

500 

1 1 

Chai'ioiU! Mason 

300 

/ - j 

i 

I V, ' 
\ - ■ • ■ 

Seville’s Cross 
Sunderland PoJyttsohflJu 
(Sunderland Collago dr 
Edut:utiijn and Polyt^Cii' ' 
hlc Educarion Depart- 

500 

> i ; : 

fflomj 

500 


Alnwick 


Darlington 


St Mary’s Fen ham 
Newcastle Polytechnic 
(City of Newcastle end 
Northern Conn ties) 
Northumberland 

Teesside Polytechnic 
(Middleton St (fedrga 


and Teesslde Day, 


Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 


Agreed 

Initial Training 
to be discon- 
tinned 

Initial Training 
to be discon- 
tinued 

Near agreement 

Under con- 
sideration 
Under con- 
sideration 

Under con- 
sider at! on 


YORKS/HUMBERSlbK 


198! 

Provisional 


Slate of lies 


•' ‘ tr ■5 


Bratton Hall 
Doncaster ; Scawsby 
Huddersfield 
Polytechnic 

Education Department 
Hull ; Endsletgn • 

Lady Mabel 
Leeds Polytechnic 
(City of Leeds, 

James Graham and 
Polytechnic 

Education Department) 
Margaret McMillan [ 

■ . Bhigley ) llkltty , 

■ North hiding 

Sheffield Polytaohnle 
(City of Sheffield 
. ; ■ .Tqtley /Thornbriddi> 


Target of Teeciier Mom ehotil 
Training Placet 

350 Agreed 

500 Agreed 


; h 


Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 


Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 


-• .Totley/Thoriibriddi > 1,000 . Agreed • 

|t John'* York i Ripon 800 Agreed 

Trinity ; AH Saints /SO Agreed 

Went ivor th Castle — Initial training 

. to be 

discontinued 

* Excluding 180 part-time places at Castleford outpost. 

NORTH-WEST 

1911 • . 

’ 1 Provisional. . State of noxoliii- 

Targel-of Teacher Mom about future 
Training Places 

C. F. Mott ; Ethel . 

Warmala . 750 . Agreed 

Chester 600 Agreed 

Crewe : Alsager • 1,100 Agreed 

Edge -Hill- - . .. 1 800 Agreed 

Liverpool Pdlytachnhr 

(l.Mt Marsh j 300 .Agreed 


. C. F. Mqtt ; Ethel 
Wormald 
Chester 

Crewe : Alsager 
.-Edge Hill ' . 


Liverpool Ptily techntir 
ff. Mi Marsh) :' ■* 
Manchester Polytechtlli 



(Didabury phd Poly- 

technic, Education . 
Department) . 
Manchester Day ; ; 

Mathef ; Elizabeth 
OaekeR . 

. -Padgaite .>. '• ! 

- Preston Polytechnic 
- (Chprley and Poultbn) ‘ 
Martin’s : ; 

Christ’s ; NovraDama ; 
^ot -Katherine's i 
■jf D» U Salle ; Sedge Jay 
■\[ 'Park • ... • ■ • •. . 

*• .F, fy.CaJdec . ■ 





• i west Midlands . . * 

J: ' -\ ■ ittil ’ ■" 

. ttovtttonal.' . *we at neaotit- 
-■ i ..: ortMch« Mows abmuTutor* 

'Birmingham Polytechnic v . , i- ... . • ; 

(Anstey, CHy. of ' ■ 


i| 000 i . Agreed . 

* ■ ' • I. •• 

' 700 . Agreed 

• 850 \ " : Agreed 

700 - Agreed ; 

600 Agreed 

650 . Agreed 

. , Initial training 
\ /; ■ ■* , to b*‘fliscon- 



Sheas tone 
Hereford 


I^SOPTCTWS 

450 


St Peter's Salt ley 
Wolvarnamptorf 
Polytechnic 
(Wolverhampton Day 
and Dudley ) i 


Under con- 
sideration 
Initial training 
to be discon- 
tinued 

Under con- 
sideration 


Under con- 
sideration 


EAST .MIDLANDS 


Bishop Grosseteste 
Lincoln ’ 

Bishop Lonsdale Derby 
Eaton Hall 

Loughborough (Lough- 
borough University) 
Northampton 
Trent Polytechnic (Clif- 
ton aud Polytechnic 
Education Department) 
Matlock 
Kesteven 


1981 

Provlilonal State of iiegoda- 
Titrgel of Teacbor tions about futoro 
Tralnlas Plaom 


Thames Polytechuitf 
(Darrford) 

Colotna 


Maria Assumpta 


Goldsmiths 
(incorporating Rachel 
McMillan and 
St Gabriel’s) 

North East London 
Polytechnic 
Education Department 
St Mary’s Twickenham 
Maria Assunipta 
All Saints Tottenham 

Thomas Huxley 


Agreed 
Initial trainini 
to be ! 
discontinued 
Initial tralnta 
to ba 

discontinued 


Near agrees 

Near agraas*, 

Near agreemti! 
Under 
conslderadofl 
Under 
considerattH 


OTHER SOUTH EAST 


1981 

Provisional Stall tf aqua 
Target of Teacher dons aboultoten 
Training Places 


Bedford ; Bedford PE 
Berkshire 

Brighton Polytechnic 
(Brighton) » 

Christ Cluircii 
Canterbury 

Eastbourne ; Chelsea PE 

Seaford 

Newland Park 

Nonington 

Oxford Polytealmia 


(Lady Spencer 
Churchill) 


Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 


Agreed 
Agreed - 
Initial training 
to be discon- 
tinued 


Churchill) 

Portsmouth Polytechnic 
(Portsmouth) 
Shoreditch 

Wall Hall, Balls Park 
Putter! dge Bury 


Saffron Walden 


Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed * 

Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed 

Agreed - 
Agreed 


Sittingbourne 


Brentwood 
King Alfred’s 
Winchester ; Sarum 
St Michael 
La Sainte Union 
Milton Keynes 


post) • • 

. 135 

Under con- 
sideration 

Bishop OLfer ; Bognor 

750 

Mary. Ward 


Initial training ' 
to ba discon- 

Culham 

— 

Leicester 'Polytechnic 

t , sop j ; 

. rinued 
Under con- • 

Hockarill . 

— 

(Leicester) . . . - pt 

. v "• . ■ 

• . alder ation ■ 

St Osy til's 

300 

• ; : ■ * . . east anglia 


. Westminster 

430 


ij 85 Q • Agreed • 

375 ..Agreed 

\'i ,- t : 

■ S 50 • Agreed 

. SSO 1 Agreed . 

l, 2 $b- • " New agreement ' 

. ■ • ■ ■* J ( 1 I 

. 850 Near agreement; 

300 ■ . Under 
, .conslderalioji . 


Keswick HaU 
Homer ton 


Provisional Suit* of negoUa- 
Target of Teacher (tons about future 
Training Places , 

700 Agreed 

650 ;. . :Near agreement 


Near agre€jn«: 
Near agrtt ®® 1 
Near agrwni* 

Under confide 
ration • 
Under 
• radon ; 
Under coin* 
ration ■ 
Under con« fc 
ration ■ 
Under con^ 
t-afion . 


SOUTH WEST 


GREATER LONDON 


Avery’ Hill' ', ; r-r -- * 

Bora ugh Road.; Marla 
1 Gi-ey • - '.y 

Central London ■ 
Polytechnic (Sidney 


1981 • . •- 1 

Provisional. Stale of negotia- 
Targel of Teacher Mom about hunre 
.v:lral/ 4 n^Plgcea : . ■>.. ... %..■> 

; ■ Vi'; 070 ' Agreed '•*’ ' ' 


“ Birmingham ado ■ *. 

Bordesley) : -:i.V--.i' ,. ;; 


Coventry 

(Warwick UnlVer 9 Uy) . 
Wadded' ; 0 ; 


Newtnan V - 

We*t Midfande ’: ! ; 

Worcester ; ' y*'; 

RaUbroa^ \ . - ' V 

! • . r ' ’ i- 


Wehh) ; 

Froebei ; Southlands - 
i . 'Whltelaods pigby • 
Stuart V. 

-Kingston Polytedinlc .' 

(pip 9 y HU 1 including 
v ioutpdstXi: ’ * r 
'Middlesex Polytechnic 

<Trem Park)' V 

Nofth; London 
PMyrechhlc : 


,;:v;vV:.VVa7:V-'.' MST' ' 

. St Partly Rdgbir . . - . • * j * Initial, training : , Fitnedovm : 

i '-.I f ^ v .;l fobe dUcon* ' South Bank Polytechnic 

*’ ■■ , 1 /‘-'iZ uy . -^t inued • : (Battersea) .. : 


900 /Agreed 

380 ’ Agreed 

Um Agreed 

5 <K) ; ' Agreeid . ■ ■>.- 
500 : | Agreed , • 

‘ , V 

290 ' Agreed 
8 Q 0 Agreed 


• St Mark and St. John 
(including Camborne 
•outpost) 

,, Batli ; Newton Park i ; < 
Bristol Polytechnic 
.'(Redland and St 

: ' Matthias) 

■ Rolle ,- •• I 


' ProvMnoal. S$ale af *j5^ 
Target of Teacher Itoua aWW "" 
Training Placet 

580 ' Agreed . 


... .41 

■ Agr.ra^ 


Agreed 


SC Luke’s Exeter 
(Exeter University) 

St Pau.l’a Cheltenham ; St 
’ Mary’s Cheltenham ; 
Gloucestershire 


Near agi 1 * - 

Neav * 8 kia ' 


Sarum St MkHael 
= (Sea Other Soutl 


legion) 


loutli East 


. Details to be announced 


WALES : 'Z; 

IVllBiM Places > 
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Classified Advertisements 

Index to Appointments Vacant, Wanted and other classifications 


Appointments vacant 

Universities 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 


Colleges and Departments 
of Art 

Administration 

Overseas 

Government 

Industry 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 


Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 

Announcements 
Exhibitions 
For Sale and Wanted 
Courses , 

Holidays and Accommodation 
T ypi ng and Duplicating 


Universities 


AN FORAS NAISIUNTA ( A ) THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
UM ARDOIDEACHAIS \W FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
LUIMNEACH Itf* LIMERICK 


■ The Ural phase of development within recently con- 
structed facilities on the 120-acre riverside campus la 

. now under way and staff are being recruited to develop 
and Implement a variety of programmes ranging (rom 
/ specialist shop .courses to degree and post-graduate. 

, LECTURER/ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN COMMUNICATIONS 

; -Person appointed will be primarily .Involved In the 
, development ^nd Implementation of modules In wrftten 
' and- oral communication. Relevant tsaohlng and/or 
praotlcal experience is required. Proficiency in the 
use of graphlos and other visual aids jn communlca- 
- lion would be of advantage. 

A primary honours dsgree or equivalent professions! 

{ qualification Is a basic requirement. 

LECTURER IN ORGANISATION 
AND METHODS 

< -To participate In the development of the Adminlstra- 

• 'live. Systems programme penicuiarly In the area of 

■ [management services. - •, . ; 

; To design, develop' and teach courses’ in the theory 
. .and prectloe of Organization and Methods. 

Appltosnt8 should have several years’ experience in a 
'management services funotlon. 

• The minimum academic qualification is an honours 

i. -degree, • 

. SALARY : Lecturer, E4,722-EB,138 

Assistant Lecturer. £3,542-£4A&8 ; . 

Additional annual allowances of £100 marriage and 
E70 per child together with other benefits. . 

-■ : -Applloallon material available from Personnel Office, 
. . National Institute for Higher. Education, Limerick. 

should be completed and returned by Friday, 26th 
■ September, 1975. 


1 the open’ r^m 

! UNIVERSITY T ■ 
post-experience 
COURSES UNIT - 

I COURSE. ASSISTANT 


ULSTER : THE NEW 
UNIVERSITY 

EDUCATION 

CENTRE 


■ wErSfi” - LECTURER IN 

■ EDUCATION . 

malrtananca dt ihe Poai!-* . .. . 

E^Mrlenca Oourae PBS3 - The Applicants ahould nnva advanced 

nindlcapped Person In the Com- quaimoatlona In education or i 

ft WK belri Involved °Tn ^elated dlaclplirte, Opeota zed 

^•.^vatopinon, and production Intereet in primary ■duoatron. 

« *hor| courses onj a wrletv of - Wd a reoearoh interest In .some 
.subjects, " ’ y ; aspect of ohtld study snd/ir the 

jnpllosnjB shoold orefsrebtv bn design o! tearnJno systems. 

. W-We. • In™, ac^ | «,e y nc 0 8 School leaching' experience le 

ad," is— rw 

A^.7 r' 11 ba Oh tho oS ■ FS8U/USS1 • C2.1ie-£4,B96 per 
Walani *c*le trom £1 630 to ennum i under review}. 
n? lT8 u ' funder ravlewl!- dIub : Preference' wltf he glviin |e »n 

Su a 9 h ,i'° n nulT- ,h# ,,ow, ' , ond ° 

- 7cDlie?n« ,w ’ , lhf0a yeare. • ,■ . ■ further partlculere mey be ob- 

Part ami 10 '’ ,or ^ a - W hirtlier; iifned 1 from The Heolrtrer, The 

PWOutwe _are -mNetsie from: ' New Untverelly at UWer, Cole. 

■ Swicri’ 1 «: M .Whl1 B o B Jc. (CPH2), retne. Northern - It etend tnuottnfl 

vsrinv * i'»u Thb -Open Uhl- . Bel ; 7«/fl«/83), Id whom epplF 

• ESJJS 1 '!", 'Jtall. Milton Icallone, In^pdfno jho nBmM ■ 

SAL.' Telephone- end eddressei ol Ihree referees, 

‘ SS'inV??*. B30 «8. Closing , should be rrturpod Inot loter, than 

• L, " ■] , ?0ih Baplembsr, 1S7*. .! . 

'•'/V.u' i.! ■ 8 EI,'fa§T | 

W OUEBN-a uNrvBHSiry ' . . i . * THE TJNI VFRfllT v . .. 

> AgHg^ncAL • COLLEGE OF WALES 

• r6r V. ' ’ : ’ ABERYSTWYTH ’ * ’ 

, l^^or a u X* , °i! B J U " • , Appllcsilon*' tnvliod 

:• . pcs. or oiRBCrroRS of EXTHA 

' fiw Th MUMAL STUDIES lo comntence 

; W «wjn«9T* in AwU. 1M6. Salerv wtthui 

J iSS^Vx 7 la^^SrJi ' ' professor ' »»no« • 

■ ^ , W^AilhrJ h co 5t/loSory o^- , Further -particulate avoikbie 

.' . iron. »ne Registrar. to Whom 
' m : applications ' 10 coplfet nvlllt 

V. namna and a^os.r 9 .of (iM-ee 


New Unlverelly at UWer, Co|e- 
relna, Northern .ftelend tqucUnfl 
Bar; 75/fl4/S3), Id whom appli- 
es I Iona, tnolpalng. jha name*, 
and addreseea ol Ihrde rafereea. 


•' woV'^onaiinot 


ahould be returned not loler.than 
301 h September, 1975. .! . 


. i ‘ THE UNIVERSITY 
' COLLEGE -OF WALES 
r ABERYSTWYTH ' " 
Applications Hivilod for/iha 
riba, or DIRK CTO R8 of EJfTHA- 
MURAL STUDIES la comnfence 
In ,AWU. 1976- Snlenr wtthui 
pfoltosor t iimjfl. 

., Further .particulate avnQabia 
rrdn> tne Reglslrar. to vBtan 

: appiwatio"? "}* CDplF *. ff.!!? 
pamoa snij iddrosies fOr WM 
1 rnferre* ahould bB ’ pn V^ 
teier the-. M ^oDromMr. UfJO. 

.....m. •r«i \ 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF ARTS 

ARTS STAFF 
TUTOR POST8 

Aria Oenerallsle or Spoolalleta 
In Art Hlilory, History. Hleloiy 
of Balance, Muelo or Philosophy. 
AppllC8llane Rto Invilari for 
■even lonurod coats of Staff • 
Tutor In A»t*,‘ ona altachod to 
aaott of ttie following roglonal 
offices : 

South Weil : Bristol 
Wesf Wdlanda ; Birmingham 
Coat Midland* : Nottingham 

(specialism preferred hlilory) 
Yorkahlr • ; Leeds (apuclBlIem 
preferred Hlalory of Sulenca) 
Worth : Newaialle-upon-Tyne 
Scotland ; Edinburgh 
iotilh fnsf ; East Qrlnatead 
i Candldelea should have good 
academic qualifications In one 
or other of the dfecipllnet of 
Art Hletory end Architecture. 
OqbbIobI Studies, Hletory, Hle- 
Idry of Science. MuSio or Philo- 
sophy. 

Well-qualified Arte gonuiellsts 
will also be welcome to apply. 
Salary 'within settle - £2,116- 

E4,8Bfl . , . per annum (under 
review) , plus threshold pay- 
ments and membership or ihe 
University's Superannuation 
Scheme. 

Further particulate and nppltca- 
llon forms ere available from. 
The Pereonnal Manager (ABTPi) 
The Open Unlverelly 
P.O. Bolt 76,'Wahon Hell 

milton Keynes mkt «al 

Closing date : Bth September, 

M1 :l 


. Al)StRAI.|A 

LA -THOBE UNIVbHSrTV 
Melbourne. 


LF.trrunER/8ENioR u.t.u>m:n 
IN MICnomoLOGV 
-two position*! 

Preferonce wilt Iw alien io 
randlibtos Who pom on strong 
academic qua Uftca Ilona amt 
iovo.nl years' oxpertonco' ot 

( on rhino end research In any 
lotd of microbiology- 

Tho Dapartmeul or Mlcru 


g In fun da mi 
osncral mltro- 
esury prac- 

for careers 

It- 'such flelde ae reseudi. in- 
ustry or twchtao. Tcechlno 
rnnmenced in 197fi With an 

course In micro- 

alogy given lo eocond-year 
Tonco eludenls. A m? 1 ? ad ' 
ed course for third-veer 
pitta will be Introduced In 

In/orttinl enquiries about the 


AUSTRALIA 

I HE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
ABSOUIATB LIBRARIAN 
. Applications nro tnvILeil for 

Ik,. .n.lll— -» Ik»..j|||| I Ih 


rlnn .Admlnlairdtlom In' tlio 
linlvoralty Library- Iho auc- 
IDisful nppllcaill will bo rcstiuu 
alhla iMrec.ly to mo Librarian 

Mr. M-: Q. Hlmmi, an_ 

asslsl Iho Llbrnrlan In tho 
nianaoomoni of Bllilbrary octl 
vlllos. Including iho nevnlop 

binfuin° f IpoclB ‘ nreaa *4uh ns 
■ho 


inoni or apociar areas auuli na 
bullUlnos end systpnis. I la or 
sho will, fulfil (ho roto of 
Deputy Llbrar 


rent annual nccaaelon rate of 
CO. OOO ' volumes. Tho 107.1 

SSS 8 !».QoS.n,TK|S; , V,", , ,'( 

— — ibor . 174. The library is 

reorganization i and 

development, 'and has initiated 
u Borioo of meneDornent atudlos 
lo naslst In tho process of 
rovtowlng Ita . structure end 


rn viewing Ita . ■ true lure and 
ayeiema. Current develop- 
moms Include the Introduction 
f computer-based systems and 
-ovolopnioni of unqergraduaie 

ssssi A uisar 


_ onni library 
. Experlonco In 
ration of a largo 

. cnlc. )« 


euphelU 

□r a hlph-use collection, to 

vtaua^malMlaf ranfl * of audla ' 

Applicants should have a 
degree and profoiilonnl library 

a lia nn< Hi Ions. Experloncd l| 

to admlnlanraiton 
llbrar 

vaaon , 

I ho lollowlnu range S 
5A20,20i. according To oupllfl 
cut Ions and experience. 

Aaslstanco with passages and 
eccoiiLniodation will bn pro- 
vided. 

The success ful applicant 

will bo rcquirad to undergo a 
in od I c-il. e« am mat tun - 


AUSTRALIA 

DNIVEEUlln’ OF NLtV 
F.NdLAND 

Annfdah 1 . New ttoutJi tvaim 

BT.NIOiC I.EI.TI jjii:h ‘ 
l.L'.runr.H in Lnu.^viioN 

ckn'itik i on i:mi;ca noNAL 
hi (ino.B 

Hit* t.en ire within the 
I a cully of Educailuii Is cur- 
n-ntiy iieveiiiiilna •< viuoroiis 
M opru.iiino nf ic.it III no nml ro- 
Bi'urcu fur imenwl unn c-K.ccii.it 
stuilrnts. at iln< mnloTgradunto, 

Ut|i lui mi und ii.iSMirniiuniu * 

■n arena hasett mi lh 
.Inna of nl.ll041.nl1y uf rdueb- 
iion, hlaiory nf Woairrn dl 
cnlionAi ihnitotil . sociology and 
Ruulal theory uf oducailon. 


Tlio University Ufarary at suyai theory of odticallon. in 

proaonl has a colfedlon oi over order to rxlond llip nroaent *^ u sSS«!R. 

710.000 volumoa. wiu. a cur- fS!.*F2 Jf* -P r 2z thn P nori 


meed to »|i|ioin. now aiorf nt 
•no Senior laiclnrpr/Lerluror 
level from nn<? nr moro of ll.o 
aicns of: Oompnrnilvo Educa- 
tion In Mailom Europo: Com* 

.... ■ — m Asia or 

„ . _ |ho 

.y of education 
ron.s should posaeae n 
auccslalul leucldnu nnu rosrnrch 
background with n blolicr 
honours dourer, In uno of th 
lanllvo tllsclpllnos of phi) a 
.w,...y of oifucalton. hlalory 
W ea tut n oduv-ailnnil ihnughl 
loclolaoy of uiluaatlon. 
uddiiton, sinco V.Oucailon Is u 
profesBlon j I farullv, a rccoa- 
nl/od teaihlnu uuatlllrniloin and 

(vldonce ol nf lensl * 

ywirs uf luo'nasful ach 
unrtonco la roa.itreif 
(lone would be pnnicula .. . 

ip. persons wllh an 
interest, derived (ram any nf 


Lecturer 

Lecturer 


Australia, with whom .applica- 
tions close on 10th Octubor. 
1«J7A. 


AUSTRALIA . 

MONA3H UNIVERSITY 
Melbourne 

DEPARTMENT OF ' ' 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

LKCTliRERS— TWO POSITIONS 

For leaching mainly ai Urn 
Graduate invel and for 

vuion of , 

Dnpartmonl currently olfora in 
slruciion In Organizational 
Behaviour, Administration. Mar- 
koltng. Physical Distribution 
and production Management. 

^ „.ould have a higher 

degree end appropriate work ex- 
perience end. he Intsreitad In 
applying the behavioural 
sciences and/or quantitative 
techniques to management pro- 
blem a. 

Salary- ' SA11.558 „ lo 
yAig.644 per. annum. Super- 
annuation. Travelling and 
removal allowance, study loava 
and temporary housing assist- 
ance. f 

Information and application 
m-ocndiup available from T Uia 
Academic RegUuur. Mortaal 
University, WollUiglon Rosa 


interest, dnrlvod .(rom nny of 
tho baelc dlsrlpllnca . In Iho 
nut laloyy of Knowledge, or 
protairine of ethnic unit/ or 
urban uilacatlon. 

Salary: Hv.il 

S AIA.'jAj to Hi H 
li.frnti to SlA.r 
mont can be in.sfle to Iho per- 
manent stnlf tout it ip Univer- 
sity reserves It.u rlgl.i lo mako 
thn appointment iwobatlonury 
wJ^icre |t coiikldi'Ca Uda apptu- 

«*on'dl ilpns include provision 
for travel mid removal axpon- 
aes. In addition. auner.innt|q- 
tlan Is -wallah l« luHalhnr with 
aaaUlancn . In Buyutu . or 


uiaocts . in 
mjlldlpu a homo, 
grunts, ore 


and crcidll 

y bo yranind for . e Matin 
dy leave gntiiiatnom. 


Further Information mg 
nbiainod from ihe Rloff. (Ill 
Unlverelly of Now Jtn 
Annldalu. New South 
S1SH1. Auairalla . .wilt 



depart mont can be sent to the Untveriilv uViinSttnn R pvSS 

H5SX a ,Sn, 8n L™r ° . V. • V Vlctor?n?^ a£SS 

®9nr&-. BBSfc- . \|' n 44.' U « 


Sataries' Senior lArtur»— 

^A 1 1 . 6 M -7 x i& 70 - 

rurihor mfonuallqn .add 
eppiTratlon forms nroavnllaWn 
from the . . AsMclpiion or 

Dun doors. ^VIcIorlB. Australin 
3003 with whom anpllrallons 
Open on Sejilonihpr 22. twx 


THE UNIVE^WTY "• 

LIBRARY -j. 

ASSISTANT . LIBRARIAN/ ' 

i ; 1 NL'qPMA , nuN-,OFF|f.Kfl 


ffiltSTrSKl 

about (he department la the 
Chairmen. Brofesaor. A. K. 
(.olllns. in tbe l/nlveraliv. Clos- 
ing dam 1 October, 1970. 'The 
linlvoralty roaervoa Ihe right io 
mako np appolnlmonl or lu 
' appoint by invitation. 


Birmingham ■ 

THE UNJVRKSI TY . ! 

T'^f# ac,A f . ; 

,: .W 


AUSTRALIA 

A,,,fn ^IOgna N i^ tONAL . 

n »^L a §asfebE r 

DEhAh£s|E)^OF 

, NUfJLF.AR PHYSICS 

, lAnplIttitloiM nro -Irtvllod for 
am.olntinant to the, .tbove-mon- 
lloncd do sill on. fho. deunrt- 
metii, which hag in * cad otitic 

aiorf- u/ia huBOtid. by proref- 
aor J- O. Newton. -carries ntll 
wart. In nuclear atniolura Dh.v- 
alca. A| present, main research 
hctivltwa are l«i ihe broad 
mas uf heavy- lun inl-erqcilqna. 
oirect interactions and iuicIobt 
apevIfoBL-aby. 

The rtoi>ar1ntqnt ooorateu 

W&n m «trU£ tC ^Xf- A Sfc- 

Ivntfur «14 MV* inrniuiali wsi 
InMuflett, In llrt.T and le. now 
m, .jpcguliw um far . meatvn 
wdrk. m.tlnlv in the heavy- 1 on 
rionr 

The l’.N undein *6MV lyr- 
nttnuu Is onnvlilert with A 
nt Harm- 1 on tycioirun In lector 


OEfttTo'rWe reiptorteihle for , thn 
Should have j ?«?« . 


■roiatcd hoi 



F.N hag a unlaH/nd. Ion Mure? 
ns well as iho-rduqiv-aas and 
I mil uni rich, in nr artmcD.--- 
Saiarv an. appaininirnt will 
be In arcnrd.inro with - qualtfl- 
v-nttane and ujjpcrirncr wmtfn 


AUSTRALIA 

' UNIVERSITY OF NLW 
ENGLAND 

•' -ArnUdJilo, New Huulh Vi'dloa 

LECTUHEfl IN EN«I (Sll 

Applications tire inin.n ii.r 
one i or more LCi:TLi|ti'.fimt‘S in 
NCluSIf. AfipIlL.nila all HU Id 
nvg buiUflrailcins wltntn the 
Id of puit-iiieillnviil Eiiulltfi 
attorn turn. A guinl : lliinonra 
desroo In Enutish and nnlvfckiiy 
touching expurloncn are rssrn- 
llai. PosluritUuDir attiriy -nul/ 
or scholarly nuhllr'ailun .in 
desirable quallfic.ithnii. 

.Tho success I ul aupllciini i at 
will bo expected to romini-iii:a 
duties In early I'nbrnarv- 

Appointment enn jjr mode Hi 


apprgpriale. 


Halaty: SAll.fttifl la U.n.ruin. 

Condlilona Include itruvialon 
Tor travel and removal ov- 
pensoe. in addition, eutior> 
— “uallon is Hvuflafate rou'lln-r 
nsalatanco in Ltiiino nr 
-S-W-hto.* homo, study r.cavo 
grants aro aval la bio .md i mill 
ho granicB for enuting 
study leave enittlrnient. 


r Into mil 1 1 ifn muy he 
plained from tho Aiiuciation 
earth unlvoreltii-e 

tiXSoV ’mHi opk“” tif "' ara - 

lemfe P r'! C ?^ ctD,,B *"»’**■ 


DURHAM 

TUB UNIYI.II.HII Y 

COLL 1 NGWOO D i;oij y . , B - 
. RESmcNr nitoR 




2L™i l 2lV!l! 0l Y D 9 a <-owcflp. • tab 

mta.dapartmnnt. An tfiia 
Irterttljl colic — 

iho ught jiesTrjtii o'Vo °havn 

S ert. *pd woman <imaitc _ 

J, eeiHor raembera . ami nppu- 
■SBK-ltai, women will ba 
especially welcome. 

B JSfl J0tfa£F will Bo related us 
ostendlirtl scale for univcrslt? 
cturcra (ts.'rTB to Eft'obo 
g»o^ jnnum. eubjcct to furihpr 
deduction for 
irnodatlait. 

- Tti e epnolnbnoul wit] iJnWv 


. SRPlkeUiiaf fthreo copies 
togfithar wtlh the nnmss of 
ISTqo. roferae*. ahould bo sent 

-RW. Sb ,cp Hnli. Durham 
DHL 3HP from wham lurther 
particulars may bo obtained. * 

KECLE 

TJIB UNlVERSfTY 

LECTURESHIP IN THE 
a EOORAPKY OF THE L'.S.A. 

AppUratlane are Invuml for 
■hove iKturMhlp , til tht- n — 

par annura t untie r review r 
Appointment will 
a( January, iur 


- LONDON '• 

RbYAL POSrnnAbt.'Alfl 
MEDICAL HllllOOl 

,'uNt VERSIFY 111 l.flNDDN 

ADMINISTRATIVE AEtiJR 
ANT rr quirt it fur Denar Uncu 


fur Dapar Uncut 
tho d pi nil n too 


f ho ran 
'allow 1 


and uipcriencr within 

mk.Jsr's dnsri'. 

iinnir Hrviarch reliuw 


: mi! 

Yl 

tturhlnu' 
ba^Dri on 
jocial acimee 
- more advance 
twichlnq ft 
pond on ■ 

■ starch uut 


K nr. . annum r Xt'S-iaryh felluw 
mi :ahrv to fala q-*” y«r artt 

RBt.W. ""* 

..vTprtirc. as Hen lor .Roaearcn 
FsiHiiW -and RosoaiYh Follow 
to, norma tty. fur ihffo - y?ore |n 
tilt* first . lmlniMto 'With nof" . 
. kihliitr 'inf t irxlnnaion • to livo 

V liltM Winlble . trawl .mfeensra 
jirn Ulij ii)i|.»»Bi«jic* ttlffl 
tiajreing • ■ mtfnn li*# art ap> 

'pointrt froth ouieidr . Hnnbprra, 
RuMiienruuilurt bnnrfua . are 

."'^tfr.tlitiVorsliy raarrvoe lh* 
rbjlit mil to mako .hi unnqtni- 
rucut .or lo nig to .in aimolnt- 
isnnt) by invHAltoh. el aiiv iitno. 

• . f Arflter uarupnfars should h* 


mwa 

reapccF ■ df thn' day-to-iloy 

. : MJSa* A oE: 

Intr k nrourammes. man mordi. 

B ulpment , rcconta arrange 
inis ror . visifnrn : io th. 
OpafinicRi. .. duty rortera 
or - 


'iMlfiifr' delatia anultca, '' ' • ■ ■&ppiornbnr, 1975. to Awu)an| 

KB . .. SjipiiR^&ffiRgaa 


UitivcrMty roeervw lh* 
it lo tziekn .hi unnqtni- 
r lo niele .in aiuroint- 
r invH.iltoh. el any jimo.. 
or nartipufoM should h* 

I from tho' AaviriBtion. 


. f urflior iMrUpnfars should h* 
nblaToed from tho' Aa*nMallon 
df Opmincinwballh linlvnrsillo* 


er will lie runuireif lo 

' atraflon of 'anj 

Jesuit s«.sira. 

uvo pxnerieqL-e- la nispnii.il 

. Uni vorally eftl ary waie ill In 
. ttio .ranqo R3.S70 tu 
ner annum. Jjlua i.oiiuon 

. - jUlow enco. F.S.S rj . ur if H.fl. 

' '• . Fttrther dotallK and . apulh-jt* 
turn fontiB may .lie ablniitr-rt 
from. Aha . I'mannpi nfilcer. 
Royal; iPoalfirmiidtu , Mf'dk-*s 
Sc hoot. Haitimennilih lln^piliil. 

lit. Oa. to wtkjM lotui stinuMI . 
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continued 


NEWCASTLE UPON 

TYNK 

III! I INI VI. HR IT V 
r»i i'.miimiini or ocolo-i 

-*||||||| ■■(lun* arc lnl.1IPi|IVjr i 
fill! 1 ll.i .r Dr.MlI.N SrUA.'(Y>h9l 1 fi* 
tcini tire fruin Ibi October. Win 
uni II .Mu .Inly. l'J77. Ill'll 
ai*i hi r .-.ill ir fiili-fliuo <Unnwi»iri- 
!«f» In ill*.- dciurlmoiu In »*%•* 
finidj uf mmi-ralogy nnd ini ■ 

( if-nii III Inijy jiul Mm vacancy It 
rtlL-nrli.Kl ror perdiona with in • 
irn-sin .in-il OKpcrinnce oui.Mr 
limp IIfM* 'ilia demonilr.itur 
would dian br. nx|i (Kit'd 
h.nidlu ui'iiL-ral tljssns el fabric 
olimmiilury lyim. Poslnnuluilq 
L-itp<if Ipimu 1> doaLniblo; .| 
Di'iuuri3lr.ilor9hl|i • Jus In' III > 


jwH jFftjrdod a good wporlun- 
ity fur a iiir-aon who lim t-uni- 

I ifctud ii .oil of ih* work for u 
>li I) anti win) wishes id 


«Mi>rid Hid work or movo Ini'k 

a rt’laiod (laid 

'11m salary scale, placlmi 

Utmii w Ilk'll will bo dfHoamlii'fil 
by dov und lUMMrknre la 

ca A7t!-K,VB<>w. (This scale- i.J 
subl&ri to review and cpnrlnm- 
ti on > . Mwiibwhin nr appro 
iiriiU' l in I vt rally ■iipbrunnn i 
llun vh"iim Is required. 

Aliullrdllnni. Ifl duplicate, 

with Ihf Ham ps of Hi rag wetar- 
mi, sfiuutii iw submitted . v* 

as mull as iKuilDln and In any . 
mm no i Liler Ilian laUi Bam 
tsmiior. 197ft. I'iuaae quot'i 

rofnivni •» TIIKK 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNK 

■111: UNJVKIISITY 

coiiuA'noK 

AnsKralliiiis are I null ad rnn« 

» 1 1 Anil A ITS wllh admlnUtra- 
ua uKiiorlonro in a untyoralij 
or otluir pduutlloiul field (nr 
aiijiolniinpni lo a toinporer, 


o auisi dm Director, till 
iiiMinl Director* and 
in r clary or I ha Initliuie W 
oiiiinlliea and . examlnalloi 


and . examinations 

work and oanonl and financial 
administration; knowledge of 
commlilae procedure w 
advantage . T 
win- lie tenahla 

oon as pon mil 
. id salary will 
apittnprtata lislnl on 
tfl kcak'i is ,370 hi mi,uiu 
which la subject to ravfa 
and ton f Inna II on, according 

tag 

BiipW' 

ante will be ra 



NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
niU UNIVBR9ITY 

scum ii; or mathemaitcs 
D f-fUltl MEN r OF STATISTICS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
. , Of NORTH WALES 


SAI.I'OICO 

i'l« i*. i'Nlvi:uaii v- 
pkmaihmi:n( up hubinf.ti 

AND ADMIN IS IK Allow 

ICf.IMJIIJHIIII'S IN 
MAlihl.TINIi ANIJ 
ACi.riUNI AN> IV 
!>:■ : 1 1 l>i l- If IN ACCOiiNIANny 
•HA A, ‘I lied 

AlN’Ilt.iJiM aliovld Iwvs a 

i 'Miii iionuiirs rt^orDD or uuii' 
in-liuln •Iiijhfliailon In an 
j'j'riiiirlois dl si ■■■ Una. uiofpr- 
olily wlili a a Iron u qudiifllaltba 
elDiipni. Pre lentous I miaiill- 
cal nn with riJrv.ini practical 
a;iu ai i.l'iiiik iixiinriouru dmir- 
interval in »yo- 
toun anipllos n referred. 

Main toh I k J v for dmxuisiuii 
Of in- tnbjrt'. Is a HSjl lion- 
, degrite In 11 nan re nnd 
1,1,1 1,1 a »ub]BCl also 
P " lerae i«r( In olhor 
rei'raei and In 
work In inanugu- 

fnHU and hutliiiiii sliidios. 

I.*:c. 1*1 ;|||;|( IN MAflKfi | |NU 
l IIA. A * I I IBS 

. Apiillionis should ho aaad 
{¥«'•« ft IMDIM n:a hi pay- 
ejinluov. oenn on iic a or olliar 
ra'l’i'.ll.l disci nil iias slid have 
Mil i!?* 1 .. "'’.I . rosojri-h Inter. 
Sr'’„ ln ,K*P DPliaVloural BSIIHIS 
Of niArhDtliig Ihoory and prse- 
nelevam indusiptai and/or 
S«i l, h ,| < OKporlance Ii deslr- 
S5 f *"1, flin ability In work 
liJ!. f*"®? °f oilier spacla> 

tS*n pllpiMlak ' ' r " nt,n '* M 

■■Dead m bo annaunrod. 

. R i. l . lr ‘i , . er , IMniculnra and 
ff.B |l !‘ , l | ou form may oo oil- 
!S. t , n “d from l ie IjegLalrar. IJii". 
IK-V “ r „ aalrn ™. SlIfbN MB 
SJ1 W ■ ei'iiropriBlo rei. 
tUnnVa 0 k 11 1 ! 1 "her. Appllcailoni 

iOTr. rSW'"** 


SURUUY 
’iifk UNivKiian v 

ADMINISl ItAIIVB UHICKB 

■fhe liflnarimani of Aduii 
.urai ion in vitae eatoiicaiinni 
wn. (JKADdATEs ror th*po3i 
'f ARMINIlFlTIAriVE oPlj! 

■I'Pllraiil 

sj" “ rosponsitito to the 


t&SXXfia'i Ki" M rosponsibio to ihi 


. A" aeilvo hiierpei 


.t^!!5 l,ca,,on Ap K>B»llicr Willi 

251 ?**.*"? atlUrapaes of I wo 

a* sU nt ^ a cr e utr y*** " ? Pora on" 

'"■■SErpJFr 

ina i in- (ihliiliirrl 


SOUTHAMPTON 

THR HNIVEIISIdY 


SOCiOI'OfJV AND SOUIAI. 

ADM (NOTH ATION 

OOMM l r NI I \ MKIHCINK 

JOINT MXrilltlsSIIIP 

Aiiiillcallons am invlind fur 

i . Joint Let turvshlD io be u<in- 
untei will i tnji-MnB dim re. 
carch in iht- organK iltan and 
ivmomlH of i.pallh ea.m af 
In: suppoi'lina strvlc.ps In Kid 
lold of htMllh earn. Appllci- 
one will bq woitomofron. can- 
Idates with a good lionoun 
egruv In the i3cl.il scloncM 
Who h.ivo aona rplpvani re- 
s«arch jnil'or have profosjlonal 
uuallficoilons and e siicr I unco In 
Oi j nulds of heal ill vlslllng. 

gr nursing, or saclnl 

work . 

Aiiuainliiuiiii w-liliin the Lac- 
tam- salary scale fi'J.77K- 

fca.fWO < under rovlniv. plus 
tuiiomnnuailon. 

I'urtlier [unlcular-i may b-i 

obtolnod from Mr. A. J. Small. 


I itruier [urilcuiar-i may m 
obQlnod from Mr. A. J. Small. 
The University. Buuihampion, 

8 09 3NH, to whom eppllra- 
otu (Sftvon milni . frotb 
united Kingdom anpILcantai 
NioUld ha sent noi later than 
19 S^ptomhiir. I9T8. PIbjs" 
^iojj rDfvrDin.# 71 71 I. 


S^IVomhur. I ITS. 
je rDferriKe 71 


EAiVWIA 


THR UNIVSRSrrV 


sa 1 ,m 

In tfio School of E 
llcan 

a roievani 
iitlal and vjria.. 
enco. A poslgra 
lion In Uontemuonr 
ury la noces — r — 
010100*8 duitee will In- 
I orgenlrlng and (each- 
U . H .. this foundation 
Coiuao to large erottus oi flni 
year atudonle. 


K ical oi : Spnior Lee- 
6.000 to Kfi .600 per 
Lecturer — K A .000 lo 



ovenunent may 
salary in range 
9,124 per annum 

rer a married 

appoint ao or £276 lo £966 per 
annum r sterling i ror ■ single 
appointee. . Family neieagas: 
various allowances: super- 

iiinuatlon ond medical aid 
chfflnes ; regular over Isas 
rave. 


peieiied a. 


Ing a curriculum 
naming time 
e sent, by air- 


RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR POSTGRADUATE 
STUDIES IN 
TRANSPORT ; 

- oonIn? U /i ,a8 .u^ ,1h B , 00d honours ^ dog red qualify 
hf Nn^ortoki^* BQuigaJan 1 ) and with ah Interest 
; Sh^SdPtt 19 R “ as ? rch ■*» Transport Studies 
ultlhaH 0 proceed ip a higher degree are 
, ap i ,! £ . ,or . , lh « South Australian 

: $t™iTS?T'Jwlt r ,h ! p * lor Po,,ar,<lu,l » 



HHBfl f'illUCATlQiV SUPPLEMrwt 



n M C«TFORDSH||^ 

T*L R UAl FIELD 
POlATECHNIf 


FELLOWSHIP IN 
TRANSPORT 
RESEARCH 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

The Qovarnmenl al Soulti Auiliaila ig nuking 
available In 1076, u pari ol thg T/enenarl Re- 
soaron 4 Davalopmsnl Programme, a Pellowihlp 
lor ful -Uma research lennble si the Pllndefi 
University or South Australia or tha UnlvCrtiW 
« Ada aide. The Fellowship, known a* Ihe SouEh 
Australian Qovernmsnt Fellowship for Trsnsporl 
Reeaaroh, will be awarded by tha Dlfeolor- 
OOMfol of Transport In asioelellon with fta 
Universities. 

Th-j Fellowship Is a post maitsra nr post- 
aodtaral nward lei psnons who have an JnUrdsi 
in (ronsporl planning or reset rah. To b« sllglbla 
(pr the Fellowship, ■ a and Ids t« must hola si 
leasl d Masters degree. 

Fhe ^Fellowship, worth go u 111.666. Is tenable 
Sr I" (M researoh related lo 


9f “J® In »r n*ra Of researoh related lo 

b, "' a 

Further Information sen be Pblalesd Irom: 

. ftMth Auslrafte 6M1. 
to wham appMoailons should be addressed. 

Ms a «RSjv raLraji 

" d - 

fflftjtag dale far epplIoaHafli le Ootobsi 


Polytechnics 



y. ROBERT GORDON S 
INSTITUTE OF 
■t- 1 "*-' TECHNOLOGY 



SCOTT SUTHERLAND SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

' BUILDING ECONOMICS SECTION 

LECTURER IN - 
QUANTITY SURVEYING 

for B8c (CNAA) Course and Diploma Course 
giving exemption from Quantity Surveylno 
professional examinations. 

Applicants should be professionally qualified 
and experienced and have a progressive 
apprpach. Further study, research and con- 
sultancy. are ehcoti raged. 

, ; Salary In range £3,216^,495 per annum 
. ; Assistance with removal expenses. 

R9b ® rl Gordon's 
AB9 1FR r TeChW < ! 9y ‘ Seh00 *ih- Aberdeen 


SL’NIdR LECTURER/ 

‘-litmmER ii ,n 

AI.COITN77NQ 

aMMr« 'ss 1011 

slonally qua 1 1 find 
pWerahlv wiit.° .^J 5 c ?"iib3l 
qximriuncu. Ai" gh?in5 

gas&jp 4 r» 5 rg 

fe'rTS, A £Wgj 

est." 'JmijrBvrffl 

poel aa soon as p-)jsihi» Up Ul 


I^tS*rn3 


apse® 

Ploaao quota ref.™ 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

TRENT POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF LBQ*L 
STUDIES 

LBtrr V2Sl. GHADE H'Wmoi 

LECTunen in u w 
Uft.27y-B6.qss, Ben <6. 417( 

ling hem hTfli “bu" M 

neie Sogieinber ft 


SHEPPIBLO 

THE POLV1TCHNIC 
LlBRAIly SERVICE , 

PUBI.1CA1 IONS AND DBPUy 
a.p. a/s 


&r JanLJrva 

%S H S 3 M 

««« 

fallow ■ through library pgljlfi- 

TWUBhtai® 

f loied forms ihould 
urned within fourteen 


; SHEFFIELD 
THE POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 


Hv 1, '1 





universityfot 




Milir, :,1a©ulty and/or 


FurtHor Inforinairon ar)d lire necassaify appltoa- 
Hon forma may be obtained (lorn the underafgnad 
wjih. whom applfoitlanft"' should ba lUdoad as 

TU flen/eieiu' i." 1 ' i-'flj 1 '-:- 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENT, in 
ART AND DESIGN 
BIOLDGYa jatld , 

ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

313 ) -Including the nRmes pf 3 
S trt o ni b ® sybn t ,i ^ed by 6 October 
Sd“ » d B p rl K Xford Po| y! ooh nic. 


brH 


TIHE TIMKF MHiMFJR EDUCATION SLIPPLEMENT 29 8 25 


Fo'f Sale awdl Wamfedl General Vacancies 




OXFORD 

iitr n<L% uroiNic 

A, 1 'Ii>>iK>''k i'i«- ln\ lu-d fill- 

'^mwaars ILi-lliBKB tn 
•aa.aT'j-WD.awi . . 
F'nribi r niCJlif tmil huuJi, «- 
Kirn Urruif IVqm lliud of D,- 
[QrliiK-m »‘f MiinWlWieiH and 
Inlwl Ri-Ii-iih^. Oeluril Poly- 
Stsink-, lliniiliiulon. O\foru. 
8x?( IWF 


IMPORTANT firtCIAL 
PURCHASE 1 I 

\VHll IN UERAHlrtN- 
0H1P AND INFORM A'llflN 
Hi:<kN< nr 

tiliii-rt l® T Liincldii . A.L.A., 
A.I . Inf. AC 

A ,4in-tidU of a 

lunlli-d nurnbn- ul bnind ni*w 
rai-lca of tin- ninKoiil i-rtnlrji 
or IhU, InipurUi iu ri-f, if nco 
HMnilhouk for Ubrerl.inh. Airhl- 
vlele. Ciirulore. ColiMIMt, end 
Rnciksnili-r& ifli-. , ii.nlulnlng 
Nmic a. 100 lunni-a in U« 611 


LibriuniauBS 


'WOLVERHAMPTON 

THE POLY IlA-IIWIC 
dSPIBfANT UHRA RIANS iTWO» 


U§M l .ci nV, « S n L ? % <&*. 

A^SSiflMATE with library 

9urtlflralk]ne nnd nyerlwicp Is 


nSIUM who Will have rr-spon- 
j/bWMv for blblluprauh kd I rer- 
yhios end library liietructlon In 
Dig Dbovp aubjrn urea, and lor 

I tLnlnlMKVlng (hi- coi^irair law 
Srsr*. . i 
hi> will 


Hr will lidvr lunftldi-r.iblo 
|)nd(>!ii lb iltivdoi) miblori ad- 
‘ vlffjO' Work il> (hr library. 
j! ' flaUry (HiUlviltnl lo num- 
' Lit Cr.nli • . BA.'NVv- 
CO.fl'W Annum 

■ ■' l«t>vlons apiilliJiilon* 31 m 
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ASSISTANT EDITORS/ 
TRANSLATORS 

Collins Publishers are looking for Assist- 
ant Editors to work as translators Irom Ger- 
man into English on a new book project. 

Applicants should have good qualifications 
in German and ideally have had some ex- 
perience in llnguislics or translating. Eng- 
lish must be the mother longue. 

The pobIs will be based tn our Glasgow 
Offices' and will last tor e minimum period 
of one year. 

Conditions ol employment include attractive 
salary. Flexible working hours, subsidised 
canteens, etc. 

Please write wllh full delails lo : Robin F. 
Jordan. Collins . Publishers, Cathedral 
. Street. Glasgow G 4 ONB. 


Colins 



Overseas 



Expert in Economic 
Planning and Evaluation 


To conduct courses and yd vise on all diallers reining 
,10 1 training and research tn economic and develonment 
, panning and. svdliisUon wllh parllculn rsfefenee’ro •ftricullbie, 

■ tend Selllamem end rural development; to . assist In conducting 
reMaroh studies on economic aspects of land development 
. tnp settlement wiltf locus on appraisal end ovaluatldn of 
. / economic protects ; to assist In research approach 
.((methodology) to and analysis ol held studies concerning 

• land development programmes. Applicants .Should hold a 
-«<" In economic^ dr sgrtcutluisl economics or eqnlvalem 

• *11" posl-gfsdukte specialisation in developmem economics 
•. wHh fsechlng: sKpeflPnce In development economics 

end rural sector flelda; expedience also desirable In planning 
, J™ conducting- aveluallon studies on the eodnomlo sapecls 
'yeera.^ 1 Pf^Jwtn* In, a developing country . Appointment 2 

- ' in range t3.400-£6.400 according lo quallficsllona 
f™ “Pf 'Feoce 1 Plus variable lex Ires over see 6 allowance In 
' ; p a. 

Gth® 1 btriallts Include free lamlly passages, paid leave, 

" „ •doosllon sllowanca* end free accommodation 

■ ' irw'mBdlcal sllention. All emoluments paid by the British 
i ■•jttwp mw t. . Appllcsnls should normally be citizens ol Ihe 
. untied Kingdom. 
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SENIOR ATLAS EDITOR 

Macmillan Education wish lo appoint a senior alias editor 
for their growing list of aliases and wall-maps. This is 
an opportunity for an experienced cartographer to make 
a ma|or contribution lo the development of Macmillan's 
cartography and of ihe company's alias publishing, most 
of which is for overseas schools. 

Candidates should have a thorough knowledge of all 
Blages of atlas end map production, and should under- 
stand how atlases and maps are used in the classroom. 
The ideal person will have a publishing background, but 
a cartographer presently lecturing In a polytechnic or 
university may also have the right experience. Please 
apply^ln confide nce, with details ol age. experience and 
'quBlflibqtlons 10 "• ” 

ANTHONY TREGONING 
Director, Overseas Publishing, 

MACMILLAN EDUCATION 
Houndmllls. Basingstoke, Hants. 
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The British Council 

"' invites’ applications, for the following posts s 

tecturers in English (Morocco) 

Mohammed V University, Fez 

Masters degree essential, Ph.D. desirable. Some over- 
*cas experience. Proficiency in French. . . ■ ■■ 

S * Ia, Y i . 2800 pH-3200 DH per month . ( C3864-E4404 
JDProx at prcsfcnt rate of exchange). 

Benefits : .JnstallaUoh grants. -Two^ye^r roiftracls. . 

■j . p .75 vD IiB*4Uo 

jbJEdglisb (Gilbert &. EliicD Is.) 

Teachers College - ■ ■ / . " ; 

/'i . i t - 4' . _ 4 ■ . - .a ■' Annlihil 


terminal 'gratuity ; education allowapdes; 
Wye/timeril accommodation : medical . behefitSj Twd 


res are paid. .Local contracts fere guarath 
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